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Preface/Foreword 


Assalamualaikum Wr. Wb. 

Welcome to the 4th International Conference on Urban Studies held by the Universi- 
tas Airlangga, Surabaya. The theme of this year's conference is “Borders and Mobility.” 
We delve into and challenge our preconceptions of order and borders. We think about the 
ways borders create place, space, identity, and discourse in areas as diverse as the academia, 
advocacy, politics, socio-economic and security locally, nationally or internationally. This 
conference aims to assess how the notions of boundaries continue to shape and contextualize 
our approaches to gender roles, race, ethnicity, policies and security. 

We aim for our conference to be a celebration of knowledge and idea sharing between 
researchers, educators, students, NGOs and representatives from the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. We hope the discussions at the conference will further extend dialogues to better 
understand issues related to borders and mobility at both local and global levels. 

Finally, as you attend a number of programs and meet people in this conference, keep in 
mind that other people can also serve as doorways to new worlds. Listening and understanding 
someone else's background and experiences can often bring fascinating discoveries that 
can educate us and may affect us profoundly. Thus, please take advantage of this precious 
gathering and a series of dialogues to meet and talk with one another and learn from each 
other. 

I welcome you once again to our 4th International Conference on Urban Studies. Have a 
productive and resourceful conference and enjoy your stay in Surabaya. 

Wassalamualaikum Wr. Wb. 


Diah Ariani Arimbi 
Dean of Faculty of Humanities, Universitas Airlangga, Indonesia 
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Comparison of curcumin content and antioxidant activity 
of turmeric samples collected from Indonesia and Thailand: 
Considerations for the future sharing of the natural resource 


A. Dechakhamphu, J. Junlatat, M. Agil, B. Prajogo & N. Pursariwati 
Ubon Ratchathani Rajabhat University, Thailand 


ABSTRACT: Turmeric has been used as a spice and a medicine in traditional Thai and 
Indonesian medicine since ancient times. It contains antioxidant, anti-inflammatory, anti- 
cancer and anti-bacterial properties. As both Thailand and Indonesian are producers of tur- 
meric in the world market, this makes the sharing of this resource and the creation of trade 
bargain possible. However, the geographical area may have an impact on the medicinal prop- 
erties of this plant. Therefore, this article aims to study curcumin content and some biologi- 
cal properties of turmeric, including its antioxidant and anti-bacterial properties, by using in 
vitro experiments. Turmeric samples were collected from Madura Island, Indonesia and from 
Ubonratchathani Province, Thailand during May—June 2015. Curcumin content was meas- 
ured by using the UV spectrum. Antioxidant activity was measured by using DPPH assay. 
The experimental data showed that turmeric samples collected from Indonesia and Thailand 
contain similar curcumin content and biological properties. From the data from this study, it 
can be concluded that sharing of the turmeric resource between the studied areas is possible, 
not only for material use but also for scientific knowledge. 


Keywords: biological property, sharing resource, traditional Thai medicine, traditional 
Indonesian medicine, turmeric 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Turmeric (Curcuma longa L.) is a perennial herb which is distributed throughout the tropical 
and subtropical regions of India, South-East Asia and China (Sahne, F. 2016). The under- 
ground rhizome not only imparts a distinctive flavor to the food but also provides a deep, 
indelible orange color. Turmeric is often sold to customers in developed countries in the 
form of a fine, dried, yellow powder. It is used in a wide variety of South Asian cuisines, but 
locally it is also used as an antiseptic for skin abrasion (Robbins, P., 1995). In Indonesia and 
Thailand, it is used as a food ingredient and natural remedy. Turmeric has also been proven to 
have powerful anti-diabetic, anti-asthmatic, anti-peptic ulcer, and wound healing effects, as 
well as the ability to improve brain conditions such as Alzheimer's disease (Lim, G.P., 2001). 

India is the leading producer, consumer, and exporter of turmeric in the world. It is followed 
by other Asian producers such as Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, China, Myanmar, 
and Indonesia (Weiss, E.A., 2002). The major importers are the Middle East and North 
African countries. The United States imports turmeric from India to the amount of 97%, and 
the rest is supplied by the islands of the Pacific and Thailand (ASTA, 2002). The increasing 
demand for natural products as food additives makes turmeric an ideal candidate as a food 
colorant. In addition, recent medical research has demonstrated the anti-cancer and anti-viral 
activities of turmeric, thereby increasing its demand in Western countries (Weiss, E.A. 2002). 
Although India is the largest producer of turmeric in the world (846,700 tons), it exports 
only 6% of the total production. During 2006-2007, it exported 51,500 tons of turmeric. It 
also exported some amounts of turmeric to ASEAN countries such as Malaysia (2,263 tons) 
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and Singapore (622 tons) (Apeda.gov, 2017). The global consumption rate of turmeric 
is expected to increase in the near future. The export of turmeric may increase the local 
income of some countries, including Indonesia and Thailand. Nowadays, Indian turmeric is 
preferred to that of other countries due to its high curcumin content, a major bioactive com- 
pound of turmeric which plays a crucial role in preventing and treating diseases. Therefore, 
the standardization of this raw material is also important. In general, high curcumin content 
and good biological activities are the main factors for its commercial advantage. 

Several studies have reported the genetic diversity and variation found in the active compounds 
of turmeric collected from different parts of Thailand (Thaikert, R. and Paisooksantivatana, 
Y, 2009). A study conducted in India revealed that bioactive compounds depend on the region 
of cultivation (Sinkar, P.V., 2005). Ashraf, K. et al. (2012) reported that major bioactive com- 
pounds of turmeric were mainly found in different geographical regions. Therefore, the supe- 
rior quality of turmeric with high bioactive properties is regarded as a strategy for turmeric 
trade. From these reports, it can be concluded that ASEAN countries such as Indonesia and 
Thailand are likely to gain profit from turmeric trade. Evidence for testing of major bioactive 
components and biological properties will be a source of competitive advantage. Therefore, 
this study aims to verify curcumin content and antioxidant activity of turmeric collected from 
Indonesia and Thailand. The results from this study provide not only scientific data but also 
the prospect of sharing turmeric between the two countries. In addition, this will pave the way 
for working together to create trade bargain at the international level. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


This study was conducted under the cooperation between the Faculty of Thai Traditional 
and Alternative Medicine, Ubon Ratchathani Rajabhat University, Thailand and the Faculty 
of Pharmacy, University of Airlangga, Indonesia. The rhizome of turmeric was collected in 
triplicates from Madura Island, Indonesia and from Ubonratchathani Province, Thailand 
during May-June 2015. Bioactive compounds were extracted from the samples by using a 
standard protocol. Curcumin content was measured by using the UV spectrum. Antioxidant 
activity was measured by using DPPH assay. 

The comparison of turmeric samples collected from Indonesia and Thailand is presented 
in Table 1. 


3 DISCUSSION 


Turmeric is commonly used as a spice for preparing food in India and ASEAN countries such 
as Indonesia and Thailand. It is also used in the traditional medicine for various therapeutic 
purposes, including antioxidant, anti-cancer, anti-inflammation, and improved brain func- 
tions. Therefore, turmeric is considered as a natural panacea, which is supported by scientific 
research. Consequently, the world consumption rate of turmeric is expected to increase in the 
near future. Although turmeric crops may become a good income for local cultivators, high cur- 
cumin content and good biological activities are the key determining factors for the purchaser. 
Many reports have demonstrated that curcumin content varied depending on geographical 
areas. Hence, the objective of this study was to verify curcumin content and antioxidant activ- 
ity of turmeric collected from Indonesia and Thailand. The results are summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1. Comparison of curcumin content and antioxidant activity of turmeric samples collected from 
Madura Inland, Indonesia and Ubonratchathani Province, Thailand. 


Sample collection areas Curcumin content (Yo) Antioxidant activity (SC, ug/ml) 
Indonesia 5.9 1.69 
Thailand 5.1 1.74 


According to the data from Table 1, curcumin content and antioxidant activity of turmeric 
samples collected from Madura Island, Indonesia were similar to those of the samples collected 
from Ubonratchathani, Thailand. Kanjilal et al. (2002) and Chandra et al. (2005) reported the 
highest curcumin content of 6.8—7.3% in turmeric samples collected from the regions of Meg- 
halaya and Lakadong, India. Kotoky et al. (1999) reported that Tamenglong turmeric had the 
highest curcumin content (7.3%) among the seven Curcuma longa cultivars grown in Manipur, 
India. Compared with these reports, curcumin content found in this study was slightly lower. 
Nevertheless, 1t was classified as good quality. Therefore, we anticipate the approach of sharing 
the turmeric resource, scientific research, and trade competition. To increase more quality 
and reliability, influencing factors of curcumin content and biological activity such as harvest 
times, climate conditions, cultivation handling, storing conditions and age of vegetable materi- 
als should be considered. In addition, biological activities of turmeric such as anti-cancer, anti- 
microbial and anti-inflammatory effects should be further investigated. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Turmeric is used both as a spice and a medicine in the world. Although India is the leading 
producer and exporter of turmeric, other countries such as Indonesia and Thailand are also 
in the trade race. This study conducted an experimental analysis to verify the quality of tur- 
meric collected from Madura Island, Indonesia and Ubonratchathani Province, Thailand. 
The results indicated that curcumin content and antioxidant activity of turmeric samples 
collected from both studied areas were similar. Therefore, it can be concluded that sharing of 
the turmeric resource between the studied areas is possible, not only for material use but also 
for scientific knowledge. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aimed to investigate the relationship between the efficiency of 
household accounting based on the philosophy of sufficiency economy and the quality of life. 
For this purpose, we conducted a case study of the people in the model village with sufficient 
level of living in Bu Pucai sub-district, Nam Yuen district of the Ubon Ratchathani province, 
Thailand. The study sample comprised 364 villagers of the Bu Pueai sub-district who exercised 
household accounting. A systematic sampling technique was employed to obtain the samples. 
Frequency, percentage, arithmetic mean, standard deviation and Pearson's Correlation Coef- 
ficient test were used to analyze the data. It was found that the samples were fond of exercising 
household accounting based on the sufficiency economy philosophy at a high level. The inves- 
tigation, as a whole, revealed that the relationship between efficiency of household accounting 
and the people's quality of life was highly positive. A detailed examination indicated that the 
relationship between the efficiency of household accounting and the aspects related to econom- 
ics and learning conditions was positive at a high level, while that between the efficiency and the 
aspects concerning mental, social, natural resource and environment conditions was positive at 
a medium level. The statistical significance level of this study was set at 0.01. 


Keywords: Border town, Household Accounting, Quality of Life 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Thailand has been severely encountering economic crisis since 1997. People have noticed 
its influence on the stability of their careers, incomes, expenses, household debts as well as 
mental and physical health. It also affected people's way of living and the society at large. To 
provide a solution to the increasing problems in communities, King Bhumibhol Adulaya- 
dej's philosophy of sufficiency economy is being adopted. Communities, in general, are con- 
sidered an important foundation mechanism that helps in boosting the country's progress. 
Philosophy of sufficiency economy has been carried out through many channels in these 
communities. Many activities including household accounting, based on the King's initiation 
that aims at people's self-reliance and honest careers, have been undertaken and supported. 
This is done to alleviate poverty, and make sure people have enough to eat and live. The phi- 
losophy also aims at simple living (being economic or not living luxuriously), and at basing 
one's life on Lord Buddha's middle path principles (realizing sufficiency and satisfaction with 
what one has) (Sumeth Tantivejakul, 2006: 53). 

Keeping record of the incomes and expenses in the household account promotes careful 
spending and at the same time discourages over spending as the log of each expense pro- 
vides an insight into the balance, incomes and expenses of a family. Reducing unnecessary 
expenses after the analysis can result in savings. If spending is done within one's means and 
resources falling in debt traps can be eluded. 

Bu Pueai, a sub-district in Nam Yuen district of the Ubon Ratchathani province, is a model 
village of sufficiency economy at a sufficient level of living supported by The Ministry of 
Interior, 2014 (The Ministry of Interior, 2016:1). The people in this area live their life based 
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on the philosophy of sufficiency economy. Training the people on accounting fundamentals is 
organized by the Accounting Preparation Promotion Unit, Cooperative Auditing Department, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives. It is considered to be one of the guidelines to drive 
the philosophy in those specific areas. However, not many studies investigated the efficiency of 
exercising household accounting in terms of how this affected people's lives in the model villages. 
This inspired us to study the relationship between the efficiency of the household accounting 
based on the philosophy of sufficiency economy and people's way of life, and to examine if the 
obtained results of the implementation achieved the criteria set by the Ministry of Interior. The 
study can help set up guidelines for solving problems and improving people's quality of life. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


Quantitative type questionnaires of 44 questions each were used to collect the data. The 
questions were related to samples” demographic data, living conditions under the philosophy 
of sufficiency economy, and the efficiency of household accounting. Validation of the ques- 
tionnaire was done by a panel of 5 experts. To obtain a more reliable data, the questionnaire 
was presented to 30 samples in the Kradian sub-district, Trakarn Puechpol district of the 
Ubon Ratchathani province. Cronbach's alpha coefficient was calculated from the obtained 
data. The reliability score of the questionnaire was 0.09. 


2.1 Population and samples 


The study was conducted on a sample population of 7,287 people of Bu Pueai sub-district, 
Nam Yuen district of the Ubon Ratchathani province. This sub-district was a model village 
at a sufficient living level under the philosophy of sufficiency economy scheme, The Ministry 
of Interior, 2014 (The Ministry of Interior, 2016:1). By using R.V. Krejcie and D.W. Mor- 
gan's table of systematic sampling technique, 364 samples were obtained. 


2.2 Variables 


Two variables were investigated. The first one was the people's way of living under the phi- 
losophy of sufficiency economy in Bu Pueai sub-district, Nam Yuen district of the Ubon 
Ratchathani province. Four aspects were examined: 1) mental and social conditions consist- 
ing of 7 indications, 2) economic conditions with 5 indications, 3) learning conditions with 
7 indications, and 4) environmental conditions comprising four indications. The second vari- 
able was the efficiency of household accounting with 13 indications. 


2.3 Conceptual framework 


y ee 
People’s way of living in the Tense snake 


model village under the household accounting 


philosophy of Sufficiency economy at 
a sufficient level 


24 Hypothesis 


People's quality of life under the philosophy of sufficiency economy correlated positively 
with the efficiency of household accounting. 


2.5 Data analysis 


After checking the returned guestionnaires, the complete ones were classified according to 
the sample types. Statistical Package for the Social Science (SPSS) software was used to cal- 
culate and analyze the following: 


1. Demographic data of the samples. Frequency distribution was made. Percentage was cal- 
culated and presented in the form of tables. 

2. Four aspects of the samples” living condition under the philosophy of sufficiency economy 
in Bu Pucai sub-district, Nam Yuen district of the Ubon Ratchathani province. Arithme- 
tic mean and standard deviation were used to calculate the data. Criteria for interpretation 
of means were set as follows (Srisa-ard, 2016:3): 


Mean Range Interpretation 
4.51-5.00 Highest 
3.51-4.50 High 
2.51-3.50 Medium 
1.51-2.50 Less 
1.00-1.50 The least 


3. Correlation of four aspects of the living condition under the mentioned philosophy and 
the efficiency of household accounting in the selected model village. Pearson’s Correlation 
Coefficient was used for this purpose. 

The set criteria of the correlation coefficient were interpreted as follows (Hinkle, William 

and Stephen, 1998:118): 

+0.81 — 1.00 referred to very high relationship 

+0.61 —+ 0.80 referred to high relationship 

+ 0.41 — 0.60 referred to medium relationship 

+ 0.21 —+ 0.40 referred to low relationship 

+ 0.00 —+ 0.20 referred to very low relationship. 


3 FINDINGS 


Part 1: Demographic data. The study samples comprised of 364 people living in the model 
village of sufficiency economy in Bu Pueai sub-district, Nam Yuen district of the Ubon Rat- 
chathani province. 

Table 1 shows that the number of male informants is greater than female: 162 (51.4%): 
153 (48.6). Most of them (112 or 35.6%) are 31 to 40 years old. The educational background 
of most of them (250 informants or 79.4%) is lower than bachelor's degree. Apparently 
148 (47%) informants have income ranging from 5,001 to 10,000 baht/month. The average 
number of family members in 157 (49.9%) families is 3-5. Informants who are agriculturists 
are 119 (37.8%). Number of married are 265 (84.1%) and 288 (91.4%) have exercised house- 
hold accounting for more than 1 year. 

Part 2: An analysis of the relationship between the people's living condition under the phi- 
losophy of sufficiency economy and the efficiency of the household accounting. Frequency 
was counted. Mean and standard deviation were calculated and interpretation of agreement 
on each question item was made as shown in Tables 2—7. 

Table 2 shows that most of the informants mentally and socially follow the philosophy of 
sufficiency economy at a high level (X = 4.24, and S.D. = 0.26). With respect to the detailed 
investigation, the means of the responses to the 7 questions asked range from 4.14 to 4.40 
which is at a high level. The item related to the people's observation of democracy principles 
shows the highest mean, followed by the ones involving observation of rules and regulations, 
cooperation and willingness in performing community activities, being virtuous and ethical, 
being free from vices, having village funds, belief in and application of the philosophy of suf- 
ficiency economy, respectively. 

Table 3 shows that, economically, most informants live their life according to the phi- 
losophy of sufficiency economy at a high level. The mean of this aspect, as a whole, is 4.22 
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Table 1. Percentage of demographic data classified into gender, age, education, income, number of 
family members, occupations, marital status and household accounting experience. 


Demographic data Number (total 315) % 
Gender 
Male 162 51.4 
Female 133 48.6 
Age 
30 and less 58 18.4 
31-40 112 35.6 
41-50 61 19.4 
51-60 63 20.0 
61 and above 21 6.6 
Education 
Lower than Bachelor's degree 250 79.4 
Bachelor's degree 60 19.0 
Master's degree 3 1.6 
Income 
5,000 baht and less 99 31.4 
5,001-10,000 148 47.0 
10,001-20,000 52 16.5 
20,001-30,000 11 3.5 
30,001 and above 5 1.6 
Family members 
1-2 76 24.1 
3-5 157 49.9 
More than 5 82 26.0 
Occupation 
Civil servant 28 8.9 
Merchant/Business owner 92 29.2 
Agriculturist 119 37.8 
Employee 59 18.7 
House makers/Unemployed 17 5.4 
Marital status 
Single 22 7.0 
Married 265 84.1 
Divorced 18 37 
Separated 1 0.3 
Widow 9 2.9 
Household accounting experience 
Less than 1 year 27 8.6 
More than 1 year 288 91.4 


with standard deviation 0.35. With respect to the detailed investigation, the means of the 
responses to the 5 guestions asked range from 4.08 to 4.25 which is at a high level. The 
item related to the people's activities to reduce expenses and increase the incomes secured 
the highest rank, followed by those related to operation of community enterprises, vari- 
ety of savings, household accounting and forming groups for occupation development, 
respectively. 

Table 4 shows that, due to the learning aspect, most informants live their life according to the 
philosophy of sufficiency economy at a high level. The mean of this aspect, as a whole, is 4.23 
with standard deviation 0.31. Regarding the detailed investigation, the means of the response 
to the 7 guestions asked range from 4.14 to 4.35 which is at a high level. The item related to 
people's search for the application of local wisdom for creating more value attained the highest 
rank followed by those concerning creation of development network, application of technol- 
ogy appropriate to the community potential, having community data, practice of self-reliance, 
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Table 2. Mean, standard deviation and interpretation of questionnaire items in relation to mental and 


social conditions of the informants living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 


Mental and social conditions of informants living under the = Level of 

philosophy of sufficiency economy X S agreement 

1. People are cooperative and willingly support community 4.30 00.46 much 
activities. 

2. Community rules and regulations are mutually set up and 4.30 0.56 much 
followed. 

3. Welfare funds, such as Village funds, Mother of the Land 4.19 0.44 much 
funds, Million Baht funds, are provided for the members 
of the community. 

4. People in the community observe democracy principles. 4.40 0.57 much 

5. People in the community are virtuous and ethical. 4.21 0.55 much 

6. Bu Pueai sub-district is free from all vices including 4.21 0.63 much 
gambling and quarrelling. 

7. People in the community believe in the philosophy of 4.14 0.59 much 
sufficiency economy and apply it to their daily life. 

Total 4.24 0.26 much 


Table 3. Mean and standard deviation of questionnaire items in relation to economic condition of the 


informants living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 


Economic condition of the informants living under the 
philosophy of sufficiency economy. 


1. The people exercise household accounting. 

2. The people have activities to reduce expenses and increase 
incomes. 

3. The people divide themselves into groups for occupation 
development purpose, such as basketry group and food 
processing group. 

4. The people have various ways of savings such as one baht 
savings project. 

5. Community enterprise or similar enterprise is operated. 

Total 


4.28 


S.D. 


0.54 
0.57 


0.58 


0.61 


0.66 
0.35 


Level of 
agreement 


much 
much 


much 


much 


much 
much 


Table 4. Mean and standard deviation of questionnaire items in relation to learning condition of the 


informants living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 


Learning condition of the informants living under the — Level of 

philosophy of sufficiency economy. X S.D. agreement 

1. Community information such as community history, 4.23 0.56 much 
population data and census is provided. 

2. Community information and plan are used and benefited. 4.14 0.53 much 

3. Local wisdom is searched and used to add more values. 4.35 0.63 much 

4. Learning center based on the philosophy of sufficiency 4.18 0.57 much 
economy is provided in the community. 

5. Technology appropriate to community potential is used. 4.25 0.54 much 

6. An associate and a network are built for development. 4.29 0.61 much 

7. Self-reliance is practiced. 4.25 0.67 much 

Total 4.23 0.31 much 
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Table 5. 


Mean and standard deviation of questionnaire items in relation to natural resource and envi- 


ronmental conditions reflected by the informants living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 


Natural resource and environment conditions of the informants = Level of 
living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy x S.D. agreement 
1. The community cooperatively conserves natural resources 4.15 0.57 much 
and the environment. 
2. In the community, there is an organization working on 4.36 0.70 much 
conserving natural resources and the environment. 
3. The community realizes the importance of the alternative 4.15 0.60 much 
energy and makes an utmost use of it based on the philosophy 
of sufficiency economy. 
4. The community adds value to the local natural resources 4.12 0.54 much 
based on the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 
Total 4.19 0.41 much 
Table 6. Mean and standard deviation of the efficiency of the household accounting. 
= Efficiency 
Efficiency of the household accounting x S.D. level 
1. Household accounting helps the people to know their 4.14 0.64 much 
family's income, expenses and balance. 
2. Household accounting helps the people to know what their 4.39 0.53 much 
family's necessary expense is. 
3. Household accounting helps in reducing the people's family 4.24 0.58 much 
debts. 
4. Household accounting helps the people to know the causes 4.36 0.63 much 
of the income and expense imbalance. 
5. Household accounting helps the people to reduce and to 4,23 0.55 much 
stop luxurious expenses and vices. 
6. Household accounting helps to self-rely more, and to 4.34 0.53 much 
generate more family income. 
7. Household accounting helps the people to save more. 4.34 0.51 much 
8. Household accounting helps in generating occupations 4.34 0.53 much 
for sufficient living. 
9. Household accounting helps the people to be able to plan 4.20 0.50 much 
for family expenditure and to generate more income. 
10. Household accounting helps in generating community 4.29 0.53 much 
occupation enterprises such as local agricultural product 
processing, cooperative, weaving groups, etc. 
11. Household accounting helps in regulating family savings 4.23 0.56 much 
resulting in having money to invest on production expansion 
and retail sales. 
12. Household accounting helps in creating service groups 4.18 0.61 much 
for tourists such as agricultural tourism. 
13. Household accounting helps the people and their family 4.17 0.38 much 
members to be able to pay debts. 
Total 4.26 0.22 much 


having center for learning the philosophy of sufficiency economy, utilization of community 
information and plan. 
Table 5, with respect to the natural resources and environmental aspects, shows that most 
informants live their life in accordance with the philosophy of sufficiency economy at a high 
level. The mean of this aspect, as a whole, is 4.19 with standard deviation 0.41. The detailed 
investigation reveals that the means of the response to the four questions asked ranged from 
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Table 7. Summary of conditions of the people living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy and 
the results of household accounting. 


Conditions of the people living under the philosophy of == Level of 
sufficiency economy x S.D. agreement 
Mental and social aspects 4.24 0.26 much 
Economics aspect 4.22 0.35 much 
Learning aspect 4.23 0.31 much 
Natural resource and environment aspects 4.19 0.41 much 
Efficiency of household accounting 4.26 0.22 much 


Table 8. Relationship between aspects of people's living conditions under the philosophy of suffi- 
ciency economy and the efficiency of household accounting. 


The relationship between the variables and the efficiency Correlation Level of 

of household accounting coefficient p relationship 
Mental and social aspects 0.467** 0.000 Medium 
Economics aspect 0.722** 0.000 High 
Learning aspect 0.666** 0.000 High 
Natural resource and environmental aspects 0.539** 0.000 Medium 
All aspects of living conditions under the philosophy 0.712** 0.000 High 


of sufficiency economy 


**Statistical significance at the level of 0.01. 


4.12 to 4.36 which are at a high level. The item related to community that has organization 
working for conserving natural resources and the environment is recognized the most, followed 
by people in community cooperatively conserving the resources and the environment, people’s 
realization of importance and utilization of the alternative energy, and addition of value to 
the existing natural resources based on the philosophy of sufficiency economy respectively. 

Table 6 shows that the efficiency of the household accounting, as a whole, is at a high level 
(X =4.26, S.D. = 0.22). With respect to the detailed investigation, the means of the response 
to the 13 questions asked range from 4.14 to 4.39 which is at a high level. The efficiency that 
ranked the highest was the household accounting helped the people to know their necessary 
expenses, followed by the its help to see the causes of the insufficient income, to be more self- 
reliant, to generate more family income, to promote more savings, to generate more occupa- 
tions for sufficient living, to promote community enterprises, to have more money to invest 
on production and sale, to have careful plan for expenditure, to initiate more service groups 
like agricultural tourism, and to be able to pay debts, respectively. 

Table 7 summarizes the conditions of the people living under the philosophy of sufficiency 
economy and the efficiency of the household accounting in terms of means, standard devia- 
tion and the level of agreement and efficiency. This shows that the people’s life was better 
when they adopted household accounting based on the philosophy of sufficiency economy. 

Part 3: Analysis of relationship between aspects of people’s living conditions under the 
philosophy of sufficiency economy and the efficiency of household accounting, using Pear- 
son product moment correlation coefficient. 

Table 8 shows that living under the philosophy of sufficiency economy positively cor- 
relates with the efficiency of the household accounting at a high level and at a statistical 
significance level of 0.01. The correlation coefficient (r°) value is 0.712. A detailed examina- 
tion indicates that the relationship between the efficiency of household accounting and the 
aspects related to economics and learning conditions is highly positive (r? = 0.722 and 0.666 
respectively), while that between the efficiency and the aspects concerning mental, social, 
natural resource and environment conditions is positive at a medium level (r? = 0.539 and 
0.467 respectively). 
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4 DISCUSSION 


The samples of this study comprised of 315 people living in Bu Pueai sub-district, Nam Yuen 
district of the Ubon Ratchathani province, with the age ranging from 31 to 40, having educa- 
tional background lower than bachelor’s degree, earning 5,001-10,000 baht income/month, 
being agriculturist and having more than one-year experience in household accounting. 

The analysis of the obtained data in relation to mental, social, economic, learning, natural 
resource and environmental aspects indicated that the people living under the philosophy of 
sufficiency economy was quite good and the efficiency of household accounting was quite 
high too. This showed that the people in Bu Pueai sub-district realized the importance and 
the benefit of household accounting. Moreover, the analysis of the relationship between liv- 
ing under the philosophy of sufficiency economy and the efficiency of household accounting 
showed a highly positive relationship as hypothesized, assuring that household accounting 
was beneficial to the people. The finding of this study was in accordance with Ubonsri and 
Pannun's (2012) study applying economy to lifestyles and use of resources at community lev- 
els. They found that application of the philosophy of sufficiency economy affected the eco- 
nomic status of the community. The people learned and participated in planning and solving 
the community problems. In addition, they took part in group activities, building up more 
immunity for themselves, their family and community. Household accounting helped the 
people determine necessary and unnecessary expenses, so they could cut off the unnecessary 
ones. This finding was in accordance with the results of the study conducted by Naipinit, 
Promsaka Na Sakolnakorn and Kroeksakul (2013) who investigated “Sufficiency Economy 
for Social and Environmental Sustainability: A Case Study of Four Villages in Rural Thai- 
land.” They found that the philosophy of sufficiency economy was a guideline that the peo- 
ple could apply to their daily life in terms of earning for their family by planting vegetables 
for self-consumption and sale, raising cattle and poultry and exercising saving in the village 
cooperatives. The finding also accorded with Vyas, Snow, Roe and Brereton's (2016) study 
on “Social Organization of Household Finance: Understanding Artful Financial Systems in 
the Home” in terms of the usage of instruments such as spreadsheets and diaries to exercise 
household accounting. They suggested that those instruments could be utilized if they were 
developed to meet the family values, relationship and daily life of members of each family. 

However, the relationship between the efficiency of the household accounting and the liv- 
ing condition related to natural resource and the environment, mental and social aspects was 
found positive at a medium level. This finding was similar to that of Ubonsri and Pannun's 
(2012). They investigated application of the philosophy of sufficiency economy on lifestyles 
and use of resources at community levels and found that the people's good quality of life 
resulted from adding value to the existing natural resources to generate more family income, 
and taking part in planning and solving community problems related to utilizing natural 
resources appropriately. As for why the relationship on this matter was found positive at a 
medium level which was a bit less than those of the other aspects, 1t can be explained that 
even though the people lived their life under the philosophy of sufficiency economy and 
kept the household accounting continuously, they might not believe in it fully and they did 
not have enough knowledge to analyze the recording data for application on planning their 
expenditure as they were from the model village at sufficient living level who might have less 
immunity than the villages with better living conditions. Thongprasert (2017: abstract) in her 
study entitled “Behavior of Using Agriculturist Credit Card and Quality of Life of Agricul- 
turists Living Under Philosophy of Sufficiency Economy” found that if the agriculturists 
lived their life in a sufficient way as learned from the philosophy, not following the others in 
overspending, they would be happy with their life and in fact have better quality of life. On 
the contrary, if one overspent and lacked self-discipline, they would be in debts resulting in 
adverse mental health and degraded quality of life. The study on “relationship of efficiency 
of household accounting and quality of life under the philosophy of sufficiency economy of 
the people in Mahasarakham province by Musik (2014) also confirmed that if the authority 
wanted the people to be mentally and socially happy, they should encourage the people to 
exercise household accounting to build up immunity of sufficiency realization, to be careful 
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in spending their money, to know what was necessary to purchase and what was not, and not 
to be luxurious”. 
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N. Nanthasamroeng 
Ubon Ratchathani Rajabhat University, Thailand 


ABSTRACT: This study aimed to 1) examine the overall data of agricultural products 
imported from Laos to Thailand via the Chong-Mek border, 2) find a reliable forecasting 
model for imported agricultural products, and 3) forecast the value of selected agricultural 
products to be imported from Laos to Thailand. All data were collected from the website of 
Chong-Mek customs house. The results indicate that 79.75% of the total products imported 
from Laos to Thailand were agricultural products. From the fiscal year 2008-2016, cabbage 
was the best imported product with an import value of 2,681 million USD. Chipped cassava 
was the second best with an import value of 1,970 million USD. Several forecasting models 
were applied to the total imported data, including 1) simple linear regression, 2) moving aver- 
age, 3) exponential smoothing, and 4) double exponential smoothing. We found that simple 
linear regression and exponential smoothing were the most reliable forecasting models with 
minimum forecast errors. The 5-year forecast results indicate that the demand for cabbage, 
chipped cassava, sweet potato, and green banana from Laos is expected to increase to 782.52, 
904.25, 149.93, and 121.97 million USD in the fiscal year 2021. 


Keywords: Agribusiness, forecasting model, imported agricultural products, Laos border 


1 INTRODUCTION 


An import and export business across the border of neighboring countries has an enormous 
impact on the socio-economic conditions of each country. Thailand has border trade with 
four neighboring countries, including Malaysia, Laos, Myanmar, and Cambodia. The values 
of import and export via borders are shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. Values of import and export via borders during January—August 2017. 
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Time Series Plot of Overall Import 


Overall Import 
- 
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Figure 2. Import value of agricultural products imported via the Chong-Mek border since the fiscal 
year 2008. 


The import value of agricultural products imported from Laos to Thailand was about 
90 million USD in 2016. The Chong-Mek border had a total import value of about 113 mil- 
lion USD per year. 

Therefore, forecasting the import value of agricultural products imported from Laos to 
Thailand will help clarify the vision for the development of infrastructures for a fresh food 
supply chain. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


Numerous studies have used a wide variety of forecasting techniques. An appropriate tech- 
nique depends on the pattern of data. In this study, we focus on the following forecasting 
models: 1) simple linear regression, 2) exponential smoothing, 3) double exponential smooth- 
ing, and 4) moving average. 

Simple linear regression is a linear regression model with a single explanatory variable 
(Dudek, 2016: 140). Exponential smoothing is a technique to forecast the demand of the next 
period based on the average of previous data. The parameter œ is used to prioritize recent 
demands (Tratar, Mojskerc, and Toman, 2016: 163). Moving average is a time series technique 
to predict future data based on previous data (Barrow, 2016: 6089). In this study, we use fore- 
cast accuracy measures such as the mean absolute deviation (MAD), the mean square devia- 
tion (MSD), and the mean absolute percentage error (MAPE) (Kim and Kim, 2016: 669). 


3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


3.1 Agricultural products imported from Laos to Thailand via the Chong-Mek border 


Various types of agricultural products were imported from Laos to Thailand in each year. 
Data from the Chonk-Mek customs house indicate that the import values of cabbage, chipped 
cassava, sweet potato, and green banana shipped from Laos during the fiscal year 2008-2016 
were about 6,200 million USD. 


3.2 Forecasting model for imported agricultural products 


We tested several forecasting models to find the best fit of the model for each product. Fore- 
cast error indicators, including MAD, MSD, and MAPE, were used to compare the accuracy 
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Table 1. 


Import value of agricultural products from Laos. 


Import value (million USD) 


Fiscal year Cabbage Chipped cassava Sweet potato Green banana 
2008 105.41 — 14.44 102.74 
2009 94.52 -— 32.98 55.63 
2010 102.84 — 48.49 53.29 
2011 287.09 — 85.09 62.35 
2012 352.23 — 206.13 98.58 
2013 473.75 51.58 216.30 109.67 
2014 375.77 109.91 206.00 76.42 
2015 354.34 521.90 247.02 75.38 
2016 535.12 1,286.60 161.44 126.89 
Total 2,681.08 1,969.99 1,217.89 760.95 
Grand total 6,629.91 
Table 2. Forecasting model and import value of cabbage. 
Forecasting Forecasting import value 
model of cabbage for 2021 MAD MSD MAPE Trends 
Simple linear 782.52 58.69 4,667.51 27.64 Yt = 28.7 + 53.8*t 
regression 
Exponential 563.33 73.10 10,521.20 20.70 o = 1.1556 
smoothing 
Double exponential 728.59 83.74 8,483.01 34.22 o. = 0.4304 
smoothing B = 0.3574 
Weighted moving 444.73 111.50 17,035.40 29.60 WMA =2 
average 
Trend Analysis Plot for Cabbage 
Linear Trend Model 
Yt = 28.7 + 53.8*t 
Variable 
—@— Actual 
—-— Fits 
—“6-- Forecasts 
Accuracy Measures 
MAPE 27.64 
MAD 58.69 
MSD 4667.51 
Figure 3. Forecasting import data of cabbage using simple linear regression. 


of each model for each agricultural product. The results are summarized in Tables 2-5 and 


Figures 1—4. 


The forecasting models were validated using the import data of agricultural products 
because of their varieties. Simple linear regression was found to be the best predictor for cab- 
bage and green banana. Exponential smoothing with o = 1.1266 was the best predictor for 
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Table 3. 


Forecasting model and import value of chipped cassava. 


Forecasting Forecasting import value 
model of chipped cassava for 2021 MAD MSD MAPE Trends 
Simple linear 3,168.59 176.6 31,184.1 137.7 Yt = —537 + 412*t 
regression 
Exponential N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
smoothing 
Double exponential N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
smoothing 
Weighted moving 904.25 706 568,433 80 WMA =2 
average 
Trend Analysis Plot for Chipped cassava 
Linear Trend Model 
Yt = -537 +412*t 
3500 Variable 
e —@— Actual 
3000 r- —— Fis 
ns 4 — Forecasts 


Chipped cassava 


2500 


2000 


2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 2021 


Year 


Accuracy Measures 
MAPE 137.7 
MAD 176.6 
MSD 31184.1 


Figure 4. Forecasting import data of chipped cassava using simple linear regression. 


Table 4. Forecasting model and import value of sweet potato. 


Forecasting Forecasting import value 

model of sweet potato for 2021 MAD MSD MAPE Trends 

Simple linear 386.78 37.01 2,004.30 37.76 Yt =-4.4 + 27.9*t 
regression 

Exponential 149.93 36.96 2,833.48 30.60 a= 1.1266 
smoothing 

Double exponential 226.44 39.15 2,945.42 45.68 a = 0.9354 
smoothing B = 0.0979 

Weighted moving 204.23 55.05 4,648.88 37.27 WMA =2 
average 


sweet potato, with MAD = 36.96, MSD = 2,833.48, and MAPE = 30.60. However, as chipped 


cassava had very large forecast errors, we only observed its positive trend. 


Cabbage, chipped cassava, and green banana showed a positive growth trend during 2017— 
2021. This is especially the case for cabbage and green banana due to an increase in their 
domestic consumption. The growth in volume and import value of chipped cassava had been 
higher since 2013 due to manufacturers” capacity expansion of starch and bio-ethanol in 


Ubon Ratchathani. 
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Sweet potato 


Smoothing Plot for Sweet potato 
Single Exponential Method 


--¢---+--0--4 


A A— — —& 


— 
ee 
Se 


Variable 
Actual 
Fits 
Forecasts 
95.0% PI 


Smoothing Constant 


Alpha 1.12664 


Accuracy Measures 
MAPE 30.60 


MAD 
MSD 


36.96 
2833.48 


Figure 5. Forecasting import data of sweet potato using exponential smoothing. 


Table 5. Forecasting model and import value of green banana. 


Forecasting Forecasting import value 
model of green banana for 2021 MAD MSD MAPE Trends 
Simple linear 121.97 21.23 485.63 26.59 Yt=63.8 + 4.16*t 
regression 
Exponential 121.78 22.85 838.44 28.17 (01=0.8999 
smoothing 
Double exponential 303.07 80.64 7,059.34 102.37 œ= 1.9149 
smoothing = 0.0788 
Weighted moving 101.14 28.59 989.40 32.73 WMA=2 
average 
Trend Analysis Plot for Green banana 
Linear Trend Model 
Yt = 63.8 + 4.16*t 
1304 Variable 
1204 + 
1104 ~~ Forecasts 
8 1004 “NAPE 26306, 
e MAD 21.226 
£ 904 MSD 485.634 
S 
g 2] 
704 
604 


Figure 6. Forecasting import data of green banana using simple linear regression. 
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Table 6. Forecast value of imported agricultural products. 


Forecast value (million USD) 


Fiscal year Cabbage Chipped cassava Sweet potato Green banana 
2017 567.13 1,521.76 149.93 105.34 
2018 620.98 1,933.47 149.93 109.50 
2019 674.83 2,345.18 149.93 113.65 
2020 728.68 2,756.88 149.93 117.81 
2021 782.52 3,168.59 149.93 121.97 


4 CONCLUSION 


Cabbage, chipped cassava, sweet potato, and green banana were shipped from Laos to Thai- 
land via the Chong-Mek border at an enormous value annually since 2008. We aimed to find 
the most accurate forecasting models for each of these agricultural products using simple 
linear regression, moving average, exponential smoothing, and double exponential smooth- 
ing. The results indicate that simple linear regression had a small forecast error for cabbage, 
chipped cassava, and green banana, whereas exponential smoothing was the best predictor 
for sweet potato. After the selection of the reliable forecasting model, we aimed to forecast 
the import value for each product during 2017-2021, as given in Table 6. 

This result can be used as a basis for policy-makers in both Thailand and Laos. From a 
logistics and supply chain perspective, facilities for the import and export of agricultural 
products should be improved or refurbished. 

We suggest some future research opportunities to 1) evaluate the accuracy of a forecasting 
model, 2) improve data collection at the customs house, 3) investigate trans-border mobility 
in terms of import-export amounts, trans-border tourists, and trans-border vehicles. 
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ABSTRACT: This study analyses the representation of social classes in the community 
called FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya (Focus). Social class representation can be assessed by 
observing the changes in the concept of selling. This food truck community is based on a 
Western (or global) concept of takeaway, which is more efficient than cangkruk. Therefore, 
1t attempts to adapt to local customs while integrating with the global concept. The combi- 
nation of the global and local concepts is evident in the selected menu of this community, 
which is a Western or Japanese-style menu adapted to the taste of the people of Surabaya. 
In addition, the takeaway concept must be adjusted to the local concept of Surabaya (i.e. 
cangkruk), which must provide benches and rental places. This study aims to identify the 
phenomenon by which local concepts can be integrated with global concepts to attract upper- 
middle-class consumers. To analyse the phenomenon of this community, the study uses a 
production approach based on the spatial theory of Henri Lefebvre, which presents spatial 
practices, representations of space and representational spaces. 

The findings of this study provide the evidence of combined global and local marketing 
strategies, which helps understand the class border of Food Truck Culinary Surabaya Com- 
munity. The key conspicuous consumers are the middle to upper classes. Indeed, the food 
truck community combines the Western (global) concept with the local concept of Surabaya, 
cangkruk. 


Keywords: Community FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya, Representation, Social class 


1 INTRODUCTION 


A culinary business is a huge opportunity in the era of start-up company growth. According 
to the data from Parama Indonesia, the Indonesian culinary sector has grown by an average 
of 7-14 percent per year over the last five years (CNNIndonesia.com). The main reason for 
this phenomenon is that workers who have to work until late at night more often buy food 
rather than eat food at home. According to the Indonesian Creative Economy (Bekraf), the 
culinary business makes the largest contribution to the creative economy sector. Three sec- 
tors contribute to 30 percent of the creative economy, namely culinary, fashion and crafts. 
Among these sectors, culinary contributes up to 34 percent. In addition, because per capita 
income levels have risen, the lifestyle of consumers has also transformed. People no longer 
eat because of hunger, but due to lifestyle habits (CN NIndonesia.com). 

Increasing business opportunities in the culinary field make businesses compete to trig- 
ger the development of the creative economy. One of the culinary businesses in Indonesia is 
selling from a food truck. A food truck is a mobile truck/car modified into a “restaurant”. 
Food trucks first appeared in the United States in the early 17th century, while a new modern 
food truck was popular in the 19th century after the Civil War in Texas. In 1866, a US Army 
officer named Charles Goodnight prepared a food truck for a big ride, whose goal was to put 
all cooking utensils and groceries into it and to immediately cook food when a soldier was 
hungry (indotrucker.com). Currently, a food truck is equipped with cooking utensils and a 
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mini bar according to the purposes of small owners. The majority of food trucks in Indonesia 
hawk food and drinks in small or large quantities. Common places that are frequently visited 
by many people are those on a side street, in a car park or at a particular event. 

Communities often found in big cities such as Surabaya gather because of recreational 
interests, ideas and goals. One of the emerging communities in Surabaya is Food Truck Culi- 
nary Surabaya. Unlike other communities which generally gather in a park, this community 
prefers to be headquartered at West Surabaya Graha Fair Ground, which is an elite neigh- 
bourhood. In addition, the cars are not just any car but with fantastic modification costs, in 
order to attract consumers. 

This community chooses Western menus or Western food that has been adapted to the 
taste of Surabayan food. The price is quite fantastic for street food. Consumers of roadside 
food are from the upper middle class. As Belasco (2008: 1) says, food can identify who a per- 
son is, which group a person belongs to, and allows us to be what we want. This is also true 
for food trucks; that is, food sold in the food truck can identify who the consumers are, which 
class they target and what they show through the concept of selling by a food truck. Another 
interesting aspect of this community is that there is a shift from the more efficient Western 
(or global) concept of takeaway to the concept of cangkruk. Therefore, this study examines 
the class border of this community and the mobility of the global concept of local food sold 
by this community associated with globalisation by applying Henri Lefebvre's production of 
space theory. 

This study used a qualitative research method based on the production of space theory 
proposed by Henri Lefebvre, in order to present the spatial practices, representations of space 
and space representation of this community. Production space is able to explain the exist- 
ence of a new business space commodified by locality, which occurs in a community such 
as FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya. This research was conducted precisely in the area of West 
Surabaya, namely the Graha FairGround which is their headquarters from where they sell 
food, and included observation and interview of some chairmen and members of Food Truck 
Culinary Surabaya. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Community as identity 


Humans are social beings who cannot live without others. Interaction is not only common 
in the family context but also in the social context. In other words, needs and similar hobbies 
can lead to greater social interaction, called the community. In his book, Cohen (1985: 71) 
explains that community is the result of a symbolic construction of a set system of values, 
norms and moral codes that give a sense of identity within an overall limit of its members. 

Community is formed not only based on the geographical conditions of the area or where 
people live, but also due to a common purpose or hobby that people enjoy. As Giddens (in 
Barker, 2008) says, identity is a project, that is, it is the creation of those who are in a process 
of thinking that has been overshadowed by the experience in the past and what we expect 
in the future. This means that the identity is created and explored by an individual or group. 
As the experience of the food truck community implied, their hobby of modifying cars was 
combined with selling food in the form of a food truck, which influenced the choices they 
made that gave the community a new identity. Identity can distinguish one community from 
another while uniting one individual with another similar individual. 


2.2 The production of space 


As Lefebvre (1991) points out, “space is a social product”, meaning that space is always a 
social space formed by social action, both individually and collectively. This action gives 
“meaning” to how a spatial space is conceived by those who fill out and turn these spaces. 
Production of social space with regard to how the spatial practices are realised through the 
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perception of the environment is built over a network that integrates social activities such as 
work, personal life and free time (Pamungkas, 2016). 

The room where the “space” exposes oneself should be used so that both space and com- 
modities have value. This value is closely related to urbanisation, which itself is defined 
through the ways in which capitalism is created in the space arena, competing commodity 
production with various interests. 

FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya Community also produces space to show their existence. 
This community uses food trucks to hawk their food. All trading activities are carried out in 
the car, even the cooking and washing of kitchen utensils. This community does not consider 
food truck as a restaurant or a “street”, but rather as a new space. A food truck can move 
anywhere like a street vendor, but such a restaurant has a fixed price. This is because the 
menus provided by the community food truck are not a rigid five-style menu, but are oriented 
towards a Western-style cuisine combined with the taste of Surabayan food. 


2.3 Food as identity 


As Belasco (2008: 1) says, food can identify who a person is, which group a person belongs 
to, and allows us to be what we want. In addition, Caplan (1997) also points out that the food 
consumed shows gender, age, ethnicity and social class. For example, a Balinese Hindu will 
stay away from food associated with cows, and a Muslim will avoid drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages. This will enable us to find which religion a person follows. The selection of food can also 
show one's class: for example, the upper class would choose to eat in reputable and reliable 
restaurants, while the lower class would be happy enough to eat at the roadside. 

Identity 1s also manifest through food selection. People's choices are in their hands in 
terms of where they want to spend the money for a snack with a high nominal rate or whether 
to choose snacks with large portions. Food can also identify race, not only individually but 
also collectively. For example, Javanese preferred sweet foods, Madurese favoured salty foods 
and Padang liked spicy food, thereby indirectly reflecting their mindset. Therefore, food can 
represent an individual or collective identity. 

The food served in this community is mainly Western-style snacks combined with the taste 
of Surabayan food. This community also chooses where to sell, namely in the area of West 
Surabaya called Graha Fairground, a well-known elite area. The impact of colonisation is 
still embedded in the Indonesian society. In fact, they still assume that the West is cool and 
classy so that they can often enjoy it from the top. Based on this idea, this community dared 
to show its identity using a new selling method by selecting target customers from the upper- 
middle class. 


24 Spatial practice in Foodtruck Culinary Surabaya Community 


This community used a new selling method by using food trucks. They do not want to be 
known as street vendors because they rent a place and set up benches to adapt to the culture 
of Surabaya's community called cangkruk. They do not want to be called a restaurant either, 
even though they rent a place and provide benches. Moreover, the way they adapt themselves 
to what they are selling is by adapting the Western-style food and beverages and flavours to 
the taste of their customers (1.e. people of Surabaya). 

This community also invites debate about the taxes they are required to pay for such an 
open business. The food truck cannot be categorised as street vendors nor called a restaurant. 
Thus, food truck, as described by Munir (2017), is a new business model in the business of 
food and/or drink which uses a car to do its business. In the case of this new venture, the 
Law on Regional Tax and Retribution does not provide a tax base for food truck restaurants 
since they can operate their nomadic business. However, another study has shown that food 
trucks can be included in the criteria of “like” as described in the Law on Regional Tax and 
Retribution. Therefore, it can be interpreted that the food truck has taxpayers and a similar 
tax object to the restaurant tax described in the Law on Regional Tax and Retribution. 
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2.5 Representation of space in Foodtruck Culinary Surabaya Community 


Compared with other communities who would gather in a park, FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya 
Community selects an elite area (Graha Fairground) where they run their business and rent a 
place. Currently, the food truck community follows various lifestyle events such as bazaars or 
urban lifestyle events which normally attract many youngsters. Youngsters in Surabaya prefer 
to spend their time in cafes. Therefore, they always actively participate in these events. Although 
they target young people, the price of food and beverages is classified as above average so that 
their customers need to spend more money. The high price is due to the car modification cost, 
thereby increasing the consumer appeal in favour of a social media lifestyle. 


2.6 Representational space in Foodtruck Culinary Surabaya Community 


Food trucks represent a community that is neither a restaurant nor a street. This community 
consists of several members which competitively run the business. This is because what they 
sell is different with creative plating of each member for Western foods and drinks. Moreover, 
they modify cars to attract consumers” attention. This community aims to target customers 
by using menu strategies and location choice. 


3 CONCLUSION 


FoodTruck Culinary Surabaya Community can be identified by their class border-based 
selection of target consumers. They hawk in the elite area of West Surabaya by selling West- 
ern food combined with the taste of Surabayan food. Previously, this community tried to sell 
on the roadside and then switched to rent a place and set up benches because they had to 
adapt to the culture of the society of Surabaya, cangkruk. They prefer not to be called street 
vendors or restaurant employers, but food truck employers as food trucks can basically be 
moved as far as they wish. The food truck community creates its own space, which is rep- 
resented in each food truck. This representation influences this community's target classes 
because they modify their cars with a fantastic price and sell the food as in standard-class 
restaurants. 
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ABSTRACT: The Bawean ethnic group is known as the “Boyans”. The Baweans have been 
identified as a group with a deep ethnic consciousness in terms of their language and culture. 
The purpose of this study was to understand the characteristics of the language and culture 
of the Bawean ethnic group. This study used a qualitative approach, particularly the ethnog- 
raphy of communication inquiry. The Bawean society is enriched with multi-ethnic groups 
such as Javanese, Madurese, Bugis, Mandailing, Banjar and Palembang. Merantau (migrat- 
ing) has been a unique local custom of the families living on this island. Historically, early 
settlers were immigrants from different regions or islands. The adoption of other cultures 
and languages shows a typical acculturation pattern, which is one of the distinct characteris- 
tics of the Bawean society. Therefore, the Baweans regard themselves as a unique society and 
consider their language to be different from the Madurese language. 


Keywords: Migrating, Diglossic, Boyan, Language and Cultural Attitude 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Bawean Island is one of the small islands in Indonesia, located about 150 km north of Java 
Island, which can be reached within 3.5 hours by a speedboat from the Gresik port. The 
Bawean local government is part of Gresik regency. 

Bawean people are known to be perantau (travellers). More specifically, perantau refers to 
the custom of migrating. Historically, the majority of the Bawean residents were immigrants 
from various regions in Indonesia. This custom of migrating has endured throughout gener- 
ations. Consequently, many of its inhabitants travel to other cities, or even to other countries, 
to work or make a living. This phenomenon—that is, migration to other countries such as 
Malaysia, Singapore, Vietnam, Thailand and Christmas Island in Australia —has been ongo- 
ing since the 18th century (Vredenbergt, 1990; Usman, 1996). 

Many Baweans who work in other countries are often identified by different ethnic labels. For 
instance, Orang Boyan is the name for Bawean people settled in Malaysia and Singapore. In both 
countries, the Baweans live in an area known as the Boyanese village, possessing dual citizenship. 

Apart from the migrating and mixed marriage tradition with other ethnic groups, Bawean 
Island's geographical position as a transit or stopover island has also created a typical socio- 
cultural impact. This is represented in the ethnic and cultural varieties as well as language and 
speech varieties, forming a unique acculturation pattern. 

The history of power and religion in Baweans shows that Javanese and Sumenep (Madurese) 
are two major ethnic groups on Bawean Island. However, after the spread of Islam, the 
Madurese ethnic group played an important role (Kartono, 2003: 1) in building religious 
systems in the Bawean society. Islam has been the only religion practised in Bawean. One of 
the premises for this assertion is that many Baweans have originated from a Madurese ethnic 
background. With regard to language, as the Bawean language is similar to the Madurese 
language, it is often mistakenly referred to as Madurese. The Baweans are often thought of 
as Madurese by people who live outside Bawean Island. The long migration of the Baweans 
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to foreign locations does not make them forget their native land. This claim is enshrined in 
the local Bawean proverb that the Baweans who were born on the island will travel but will 
return and wish to be buried only on Bawean Island. 

Furthermore, Bawean people are multi-dialectical and multilingual. This is due to several 
factors. First, the island's geographical position as a transit or stopover region for many ethnic 
groups has built a multicultural and multilingual society. Second, the community's high mobility 
has amplified the variety of cultures and languages on Bawean Islands. Third, access to education 
and communication media has created an opportunity to be exposed to diverse languages. Such 
exposure and contact, particularly in relation to language, is defined as diglossia in bilingualism. 

These circumstances have fostered the Baweans to become a diglossic community. As 
Fishman (1972: 92) stated, “diglossia exists not only in multilingual societies which officially 
recognize several “languages”, and not only in societies which employ separate dialects, registers, 
or functionally differentiated language varieties of whatever kind”. In this regard, apart from 
their local language, the Baweans attach importance to mastering other languages with all 
their functions and use. It is therefore interesting to investigate the Bawean people's attitude 
towards their local language, particularly in relation to their speech variety, and their loyalty 
towards their local language. 

This study was conducted in stages, which included observations, questionnaires and inter- 
views about the evaluation of the growing culture and language. Respondents in this study 
were important authorities and figures such as community figures, cultural figures and vil- 
lage administration staff. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Stopover island 


Bawean refers to the word pawean that originated from the word pawiwahan which in turn 
is derived from the old Javanese word wiwoho (meeting or encounter). This name projects 
Bawean Island as a meeting place for many ethnic groups who then resided in Bawean. 

Among the islands (Java, Madura, Masalembo and Makasar), the geographical location 
of Bawean Island has made an open place for both stopovers and settlement. The village 
Pajinggahan in the Tambak subdistrict was apparently named after boat and ship “transit” 
from other islands. Some remains of old seaports on Bawean Island can be viewed even today 
in Kumalasa village. 

Its existence as a transit island is also reflected in the existing Bawean legends. According 
to Bascom (in Dundes [ed.], 1984:5), a “legend is a spoken narrative prose whose story is 
believed by the community as a true fact”. In Bawean legends, the important messengers/ 
figures of cultural teaching generally came from other islands. For example, the Jujuk Campa 
legend in Bawean tales tells the story about an eminent figure from Campa, Cambodia, which 
is supported by the remains found in Kumulasa village such as kris, vessel, sekedub and 
graves. According to other cultural findings, Diponggo village is the only village in Bawean 
that tend to assimilate the Javanese language. 

As a transit island, Bawean is highly influenced by cultures from other areas or islands. As 
Al-Attas (2009) describes, during the colonial period in the 18th century, the Minang, Bugis 
and other seafaring communities used Bawean Island as their stopover. When appointed 
as the KPM (Konenklijke Paketwaart Maatschapi) sailing agent, they became influential 
traders and dominated trade and the economy in the Bawean areas. At that time, most of 
the Minang ethnic groups migrated to Bawean Island. The strong assimilation of the local 
culture has led to the non-existence of their unique identities in the Bawean society. 


2.2 Migrating culture 


Despite the availability of jobs in Bawean, the migrating tradition is still upheld by Bawean 
families. This migrating custom to Malaysia and Singapore began in the 18th century, with 
many Bawean people becoming citizens of these countries (Usman, 1996: 66). 
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As Vredenbregt (1964:129-139) explains, in 1849, some Bawean people who settled in the 
area then called Malaka were known as the “Boyans”. According to the Singapore statistics, 
there were a total of 763 Boyan people with 720 males and 43 females. Their number had 
increased in 1957 and reached a total of 22,167, with 11,580 males and 10,587 females. 

Migrating to foreign lands has been the cultural tradition of Bawean. Males (and now more 
females) are expected to go out of Bawean Island at least once during their lifetime in order to 
learn by their travel experience. The migrating tradition is reflected in the following proverb: 


“Ajjo moka?-moka?samper? monghitaangarsailange?, 

Ben ajjo ngokerlange? monghitangoasaeelmolahir ben elmobatin”. 

“Do not take off a woman's sarong before carving the sky, and do not carve the sky 
before mastering physical and mental knowledge” 

(Interpreted as “Do not get married before going to other lands for a living, and do 
not travel before mastering self-defence and the Quran”). 


The word samper, in East Javanese dialect sewek, indicates a piece of sarong used by 
women to wrap their lower bodies, from the navel to the ankle. The unwrapping act, such as 
taking off a woman's sarong, symbolically means to marry a woman, while “carving the sky” 
expresses gaining experiences in other lands. 

Migrating to other lands is a prerequisite for men's marriage. Symbolically, “carving the 
sky” 1s an experience that poses a number of strong challenges, for which training in family 
responsibility of being the head of the family is compulsorily undertaken. Apart from the 
teaching of migrating to other lands (merantau), the knowledge of self-defence and moral 
teaching are necessary to live safely in other lands as well as to prepare them to be good 
travellers/settlers. 

The “migrating” characteristic of the Bawean ethnic group enables the adoption of other 
cultures. Multilingualism is welcome in Bawean communities. Many residents are bilingual 
or multilingual and thus can speak one or two languages other than their mother tongue. 
Mackey (1962) explains that bilingualism is a practice of using “language” by shifting from 
one language to another (p. 12). This is demonstrated through the practice of “code switching” 
among the Baweans. Hence, they chat in the local ethnic language, and then use Malay when 
meeting with neighbours from other lands and speak in Indonesian on formal occasions. The 
choice of language domains shows that the Baweans are a diglossic community. 


2.3 Language attitude and cultural identity 


Attitude involves a psychological phenomenon manifested in behaviour or acts based on 
viewpoints, beliefs or opinions as a reaction to something or some events. According to 
Anderson (1974), an attitude may refer to language and non-language (political, social, reli- 
gious) attitude (p. 37). The non-language attitude is related to cultural identity. 

There are two types of ethnic attitude: “revivalism” is an ethnic attitude towards cultural 
identity and “revitalism” is an attitude related to the wish to access other cultures for the 
purpose of “catching up with” them (Algadrie, 2008:197-198). 

The results of data analysis indicate that the Baweans” attitude towards their cultural 
identity is reflected in their reluctance to be identified as the Maduran ethnic group. This 
is perhaps considered as a unique language attitude given that their language is similar to 
Madurese, as even the Bawean vocabulary carries the same or similar diction and meaning to 
Madurese. Some people regard the Bawean language as a dialect of Madurese. 

The similarity between Bawean and Madurese is reflected in the use of aspirated sounds 
[41,107,121 [3] > (dh, bh, gh, jh) as follows: 

dara — dove 

bâd'he > place, location 

robu —> collapse 

biru > blue 

gule — sugar 

geger > fall 
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j'erre — learn one's lesson, be cured 
fuel > sell 


The morphological structure is reflected in the affixes in Bawean /N/,/a-/, /é-/, /ma-/, /-a/, 
/-na/, /é-a/ that show similar functions to Madurese. 
For example: 


(N-) +énom — ngénom = drink 

(é-) + uáal — €j'ual = be sold 
(a-) +jâlân — aj Alan = walk 
(ma-) +tarros— matârros = continue 
méllé +(-a) — mellea = will buy 
dalam +(-na) — d'olomna = the house 
(é-) +pélé + (-a) > épéléa = will choose 


Its similarity with Madurese is further supported by the similarity of vocabulary. Lexicos- 
tatistically, 80% of Bawean base words present similarity to Madurese. 

As Baker (1992) states, the attitude of the Baweans can be elaborated based on instrumen- 
tal and integrative motivations. Instrumental motivation aims to achieve social acknowledge- 
ment (p. 32). Integrative motivation includes social and interpersonal attributes related to 
their ethnic identification and activities living together with other ethnicities (p. 32). Such 
an identity claim is evident in the attitude of the Baweans, as shown in this study, and is 
apparent within the communities known as the “Boyans” who live in other countries such as 
Malaysia and Singapore. 

There is indeed reluctance on the part the Baweans to be identified as part of Maduran 
ethnicity. They consider themselves different from the Madurese ethnic group. Based on 
the interviews and guestionnaires, the Baweans in this study had their origin in Madura. In 
addition, they generally state that they came from Pamekasan or Sumenep. Both areas are 
“stereotypically” identified as a better, “refined” or a more educated part of Madura. In this 
context, the Baweans symbolically put priority on virtues such as refinement, proper conduct 
and honesty, non-violence, obeying the law and harmony. 

From the Bawean perspective, the Madurese are known to be strong-willed, rough and 
dishonest. The Madurese carok tradition and their habit of carrying sharp weapons, to 
kill or steal, are regarded as despicable and thus shunned by the Baweans. The Baweans 
living in other lands are expected to demonstrate good citizenship behaviours, show hon- 
esty and avoid commotion. They would rather shake hands than attack with a sharp 
weapon when there is a disagreement. This means that they want to resolve disagreement 
through peace. 

The Baweans show themselves to be a people with honesty, enthusiasm and zeal and good 
behaviours. Such an ethnic identity is shown by the Baweans to distinguish themselves from 
the Madurese. Ethnic identity describes the attitude of positioning abstract ideas in a specific 
decision dimension (Baker, 1992: 11). As Azjan (1988) argues, attitude is the tendency to give 
favourable or unfavourable responses to objects, people or events (Baker, 1922:11). 

Language attitude has been a feature that characterises ethnic identity that is commonly 
known as ethnolinguistic identity. From the perspective of ethnolinguistic identity, the 
Baweans call themselves Bawean people, similarly to when someone calls himself Indonesian 
or Japanese to show language ownership. As described by Fishman (1991), ethnolinguistic 
identity is closely related to ethnic identity (p. 22). In this regard, many elements in culture are 
verbally spelled out in songs, tales, proverbs and all non-material cultures. 

Despite the similarity of language lexicon and structure, and the acknowledgement of 
their Madurese origin (from Sumenep Madura), the Baweans dislike to be identified as part 
of Madurese ethnicity. They consider themselves different from the Madurese cultural and 
ethnic group. 

The mention of Sumenep or Pamekasan (Madura) as the place of origin symbolically 
shows that the Baweans are characterised by “refinement”. This shows their strong ethnic- 
ity attitude and special cultural identity. In other words, they can be identified as a unique 
Bawean ethnic group from their attitude and behaviour. 
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Table 1. Language choice tendencies and domains of language use. 


Frequency Domains of language use 
of language 


use Bawean Indonesian Indonesian — Bawean Malay Arabic 
Often at home at school in office while texting while reciting 
to family the Quran 
in mosque in office while texting in other 
in rice field on Instagram on Instagram countries 
in the market on Facebook on Facebook 
to neighbours in official meetings 
Sometimes to newcomers to newcomers in official meetings to neighbours while 
from Madura from other preaching 
Never to newcomers at home at home places 
in official meetings to neighbours to neighbours to newcomers in office 


As Lebar (1972) explains, the Baweans are also identified as the Babian or Phebian people. 
Etymologically, the word /phebian/ has its origin in /pawiwahan/ which represents an assimila- 
tion process. In this sense, the Baweans have assimilated through the encounters with diverse 
people from Madura, Java, Bugis, Minang and Palembang for hundreds of years. This assimi- 
lation is a social process that has resulted from the meeting and intense contact between differ- 
ent cultures which finally formed a typically mixed culture (Koentjaraningrat, 1985:254). This 
factor may explain the reluctance on the part of the Baweans to be identified as Madurese. 

The Bawean language has several speech varieties that can be grouped based on the ethnic 
origins and village names. For example, Daun variety refers to Daun village, which is a mix- 
ture of Bugis and Palembang ethnic groups. Pater Selamat variety comprises the villages of 
Bulu-Lanjang, Sungai Rujing, SawahMulya and Kota Kusuma. Sungai Teluk variety is asso- 
ciated with a mixture of Madurese and Bugis ethnic groups. Kumulasa variety in Kumulasa 
village can be traced back to the descendants of Champaland. Diponggo variety is closely 
related to Javanese ethnicity. These associations are often expressed in funny remarks among 
the villagers in comments such as “during language divisions, all the villagers were listening, 
except for the Diponggo people, because they fell asleep”. 

Dialect speakers have no difficulty in interaction. Therefore, a bidialectal language pattern 
is common in Bawean. In this sense, apart from using speech varieties within the local Bawean 
dialect in their own village, they also understand dialectal speech varieties from other villages. 

The Baweans are not only bidialectal but also bilingual. This is due to the fact that Bawean 
people migrate to other lands. The long migrating pattern of the Baweans has indirectly 
placed them in contact with languages other than their mother tongue. This custom has 
allowed strong influences on their cultural behaviour. This is reflected in the language atmos- 
phere on Bawean Island. Malay, Bawean and Indonesian languages have become key lan- 
guages of communication. 

Technology advancement enjoyed by Bawean communities and improvement in transpor- 
tation facilities have influenced the high intensity of contact among communities/ethnicities. 
High mobility to other areas and good communication facilities enable the Bawean people to 
become bilingual, so that they are able to know and use other languages beside their mother 
tongue. This is outlined in the following language use. 

The domain data show that the Baweans are a diglossic bilingual community. They gen- 
erally understand that Indonesian possess a more important function than the Malay or 
Bawean language. 


3 CONCLUSION 


The Baweans generally feel that they have the same identity in terms of tradition and reli- 
gion. The migrating tradition has greatly influenced ethnic solidarity and consciousness of 
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the community oriented towards group identity or identification of a people known as the 
“Boyans”. 

For the majority of the ethnic groups, it might be rather easier to claim a distinctive lan- 
guage and cultural identity. For example, Javanese ethnicity and Madurese ethnicity can claim 
their ethnic identity simply from the observation of their language and culture. However, the 
circumstance is quite different for the Baweans. As a major ethnic group, the Baweans' atti- 
tude and representation of themselves ethnically have not reached a similar level of spread 
in language and culture. The migrating tradition and influences from other languages and 
cultures may have an impact on the susceptibility of their presently shifting identities. Never- 
theless, ethnic consciousness of the Baweans has motivated their desire to regard their local 
language guidelines as substantially indispensable in order to present themselves as an ethnic 
group with unique characteristics. 

As a diglossic community, the Bawean ethnic group has special attributes. Cultural adop- 
tion has enabled the assimilation and acculturation processes to form their cultural identity 
with ethnic uniqueness. Such acculturation and assimilation have formed a cultural and lan- 
guage identity that is positively valued as their special ethnic characteristics. 
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ABSTRACT: An English-language online media site published a news article about multi- 
ethnic and religious conflicts in Tuban, Indonesia. How did the conflict build on a multi-ethnic 
and religious background, marking the erection of the Kongco Kwan Kong statue in the 
backyard of Kwan Sing Bio's Temple in Tuban? This article will answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) How intolerance marks multi-ethnic and religious conflicts over the erection of the 
Kongco Kwan Kong statue? (2) How ethnic and religious backgrounds are characterized in 
multi-ethnic and religious conflicts in Indonesia? We will use the theory of critical discourse 
analysis by Theodor W Adorno in revealing the ethnic conflict that marks the construction 
of the Kwan Kong statue, as reported in the news articles. The results indicated that ethnic 
and religious background marks the erection of the statue of General Kongco Kwan Kong. 
In addition, the erection of a statue containing religious symbols triggers religious tension 
in Indonesia. This article shows that ethnic and religious issues can easily develop and thus 
spark conflict in Indonesia. Nationalists and religious leaders in the country put political 
pressure on the Indonesian central government to immediately demolish the statue of the 
Chinese war general. 


Keywords: Statue, Ethnicity, Intolerance, Conflict 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In July to August 2017, the virtual world was busy discussing the erection of the statue of a 
General or God from China, namely Kwan Kong Kwan Sing Tee Koen in the backyard of 
the Kwan Sing Bio Tri Dharma Worship Place, Tuban, Indonesia. The statue of the god was 
built on the complex of the Kwan Sing Bio Tri Dharma Worship Place, Tuban, East Java, 
Indonesia. A gigantic statue, more than 30 metres high, stands firmly in the area behind the 
temple. Moreover, the statue attained the record of MURI (Indonesian National Museum 
for Records) as the tallest sculpture in a temple complex in Southeast Asia, which was inau- 
gurated by the Chairman of MPR RI (Indonesian Congress) Zulkifli Hasan on 16 July. The 
exact height of the glorious statue of Kongco Kwan Sing Tee Koen or Kongco Kwan Kong 
in the Tri Dharma Kwan Sing Bio Worship Place is 30.41 metres. It is 7 metres higher than 
the statue of Kwan Im Goddess in Pematang Siantar, North Sumatra, which was previously 
recorded as the tallest statue in Southeast Asia, with a height of 22.8 metres. 

The construction of the statue of Kongco Kwan Kong, a warlord who is known for his 
justice and wisdom and enshrined as a God of wisdom, began in September 2015 and took 
more than a year, costing approximately Rp. 2.5 billion. This tall and majestic statue is a 
donation of one adherent of the Tri Dharma as a form of devotion and practice in worship. 
In addition, as an instrument of worship, the existence of the Kongco Kwan Kong statue 
that carries the machete was also expected to become one of the icons and attractions for the 
tourists visiting the Kwan Sing Bio Temple, in addition to being used for worship purpose. 
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Moreover, from the Java Sea, this statue plays the role of a lighthouse, and thus can be 
a marker for crews and boats. The erection of the statue in one corner of this 6.5-hectare 
temple is intended to complement the various unique aspects and other sacred attractions 
in Kwan Sing Bio Temple, Tuban. It also acts as a new icon in the Kwan Sing Bio Temple 
through the symbol of a giant crab, which is above the gate of the temple area. 

The temple is known to exist for more than 300 years; however, its actual construction 
began in 1971. Kwan Sing Bio Temple is located on Jl. RE Martadinata, Tuban, and has a 
story believed to be the guidance of Kongco Kwan Sing Tee Koen, the God of wisdom for 
the people of Tri Dharma. This temple has many unique aspects. It is also the only temple 
in Indonesia located in the seashore, which is also believed to be the best place of worship. 
It is believed that anyone who comes here will have his or her wish granted. In addition, it is 
the only temple in Indonesia that uses the symbol of a crab as its main ornament. In general, 
temples in Indonesia use a dragon symbol. 

The statue of Kong Co Kwan Sing Tee Koen in the Kwan Sing Bio Temple, Tuban, was 
inaugurated on 16 July 2017. The inauguration of the tallest sculpture in Southeast Asia 
was conducted by the Chairman of the People's Consultative Assembly of the Republic of 
Indonesia (MPR RI) Zulkifli Hasan, which was opened with a Barongsai art performance. 
The north-facing statue looks more dashing with the knightly uniform it wears and the sword 
1t wields. After inauguration, the administrator of the Tri Dharma Kwan Sing Bio Worship 
Place, Tuban, received an award from the Museum Rekor Indonesia (MURI) for its achieve- 
ment in making the tallest statue in Southeast Asia in a temple complex. 

However, after having been viral on social media since the inauguration, many protests 
from social media users forced the statue of the God of war to be finally closed. The statue 
was wrapped in a giant white cloth using a heavy crane. The reason for the closure of 
the statue was that it did not havea building permit from the local government. Nevertheless, the 
statue of the Chinese war God Kwan Sing Tee Koen, standing firmly in the backyard of 
the Kwan Sing Bio Temple, is still visited by many people. The visitors come from all over 
the country, from Jakarta, Kalimantan, to Aceh. The visitors generally wish to have a closer 
look at the statue of Kwan Sing Tee Koen. 

However, the beauty of the statue can no longer be enjoyed. Problems related to this 
started from the protests on social media. Finally, the local government and the Kwan Sing 
Bio Temple agreed to cover the statue so that it is not visible from any angle. The cover- 
ing was conducted by the vertical team Regional Disaster Management Agency (BPBD) of 
Tuban Regency by wrapping a giant white cloth around the statue. Even though the wrap- 
ping process was planned to be completed in 1 day, the gusts of wind made it difficult for the 
team to complete the process, and hence took 2 days, and the team worked hard to complete 
the thorough cloth installation. 


1.1 Geographical location of Tuban 


The total area of Tuban Regency is 183.994.561 Ha, and its sea area is 22,068 km?. The geo- 
graphical coordinates of Tuban Regency are 111” 30” — 112° 35 east and 6” 40” — 7° 18” south. 
The length of the north coast of Tuban is 65 km. The altitude of Tuban Regency ranges from 
0 to 500 m a.s.1. Most of the Tuban Regency has a dry climate with varied conditions from 
dry to very dry, encompassing more than 19 districts, while the wet climate encompasses 
only one district. Tuban Regency is located on the northern coastline and on the Northern 
Karst Mountain. The Northern Karst Mountain in Tuban extends from Jatirogo District 
to Widang District and from Merakurak District to Soko District. Meanwhile, the area of 
the sea lies in five districts, namely Bancar, Tambakboyo, Jenu, Tuban, and Palang Districts. 
Tuban Regency is located at the north end and the westernmost part of East Java Province, 
directly on the border of East Java and Central Java, or between Tuban Regency, East Java, 
and Rembang Regency, Central Java. 

Tuban has a low point of 0 m a.s.I. located in the Pantura Route and a highest point of 
500 m located in Grabagan District. Tuban is also traversed by the Solo River, which flows 
from Solo, Central Java, to Gresik Regency, East Java. Tuban has a majority population of 
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Javanese and minority ethnicities such as Madurese, Chinese, and Bornean. Tuban's original 
culture and art are diverse, such as Sandur, Sindir or Langen Tayub, Gemblak, Rodat, and 
Kentrung Bate, which have become extinct because of the lack of successors. Another cul- 
ture adopted from the region outside Tuban is Reog, which is commonly found in Jatirogo 
District. 

Tuban is located 90 km west of Surabaya. For a long time, Tuban has been an important 
area because it is located on the coast and serves as the main port of the Majapahit Empire 
era. When Islam entered, Tuban became one of the important points. A member of Wali 
Songo who was also a spreader of Islam in Java, Sunan Bonang or Maulana Makdum Ibra- 
him, was buried behind the Jami Mosque's town square. 

The legendary Kwan Sing Bio Temple is located to the west of Tuban. The place of wor- 
ship of the people of Tri Dharma, known as the Crab Temple, is one of the landmarks. 
With a total area of more than 5 hectares, the Kwan Sing Bio Temple is divided into several 
sections. The first is a place of worship and prayer, which is also the oldest building temple 
located on the front. Beside it, there is a Chinese learning place, jiamsi clairvoyants, and a 
secretarial office. In the centre, a hall is built adjacent to a Chinese architectural park, as well 
as a small lake and a bridge across it. At the very back, which also hosts the most spacious 
building, stands a multipurpose four-storey building, which is also a place to stay. The crab is 
a typical symbol of Kwan Sing Bio Temple, Tuban. This is in accordance with the teachings 
of Tri Dharma, who believes that the crabs were the animals chosen by the gods to protect 
the people of Tuban. Respect for sea creatures like crabs is demonstrated by the never-ending 
Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist pilgrims presenting crabs as an offering to the gods. 
Another uniqueness related to crabs is visible from the shape of the city of Tuban, which 
is similar to the form of a crab with two claws. The first claw is located at Tjoe Ling Kiong 
Temple (Dewi Laut) just north of Tuban Square, while the second claw is located at the 
Klenteng Kwan Sing Bio Temple in the western suburbs. In the two temples, there are also 
two freshwater springs. This is unique because both are located in the coastal area. The Kwan 
Sing Bio Temple is one of the most visited temples in East Java. Not only do the residents 
of Surabaya and Semarang (as seen by the many cars with H and L license plates) visit this 
old temple, but also residents from neighbouring countries, such as Singapore, Malaysia, and 
China, whether with the purpose of traveling or praying. 


1.2 The origin of Tuban's name 


Formerly, Tuban was named Kambang Putih. This was the case from the 11th to the 15th 
centuries in Chinese writers” writings, from the days of the Southern Song dynasty in the 
period 1127-1279, and the Yuan dynasty (Mongol) from 1271 to 1368 to the Ming dynasty 
during 1368-1644. Tuban is referred to as one of the main port cities on the north coast 
of Java, which is rich and has a large Chinese population. The Chinese call Tuban by the 
name of Duban or Chumin. The Chinese-Mongolian troops (Tartar Army) in 1292 invaded 
to attack the eastern part of Java (an event that led to the rise of the Majapahit Empire). 
They landed on Tuban beach. Also from there, the remnants of the Chinese Army left the 
island of Java to return to their country (Graaf 1985: 164). However, since the 15th and 
16th centuries, medium-sized merchant ships had been forced to drop anchor at sea far 
enough from the coastline. After the 16th century, finally, the north coast of Tuban became 
shallow with mud deposits. This geographical situation made the city of Tuban no longer 
an important port city (Graaf 1985: 163). In fact, to reduce the confusion about the anni- 
versary of Tuban, the Tuban Regent (who was then Drs. Djoewahiri Martoprawiro) set the 
date of 12 November 1293 as the anniversary of Tuban. A small committee formed by the 
Tuban Provincial Government provided the reason that the date is set according to the time 
of Ronggolawe's appointment as Regent of Tuban. Ronggolawe is considered a hero by the 
people of Tuban and is regarded as the first Regent of Tuban. As with other cities in Java 
in general, historical sources on the city of Tuban are very difficult to obtain. The written 
material is full of mixed history and legends, such as the book “Babad Tuban” written by 
Tan Khoen Swie (1936). 
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Another version mentions the origin of the city of Tuban from a rock called “Tiban”. 
Tuban is said to be the name of a very famous harbour from the time of the kingdoms to the 
time of colonisation. However, the name of Tuban city is still confusing today. The number 
of nicknames given to this city are taken from the characteristics of the city, such as Tuban 
Bumi Wali (Tuban, Land of Saints), because in this region, many Islamic saints, who were 
regarded as the guardians of Allah, were buried. Another name, Tuban Bumi Ronggolawe 
(Tuban, Land of Ronggolawe), refers to a very famous and brave regent in the Majapahit 
Empire. Another nickname, Kota Toak (City of Palm Wine), is coined from the large number 
of people who make the fruit of siwalan (Borassus flabellifer) into palm wine. Another name, 
Kota Seribu Goa (City of A Thousand Caves), is used because of the presence of thousands 
of caves in this region. The origin of the city of Tuban is believed by the local community to 
come from the word “Watu”, which means stone, and “Tiban”, which means fall. This Watu 
Tiban can now be found in the backyard of the Kambang Putih Museum, located at Jalan 
Kartini No 3, Tuban. According to Rony Firman Firdaus, the educational counsellor of 
Kambang Putih Tuban Museum, Watu Tiban is one of the famous and historic icons in the 
museum after Kalpataru. Watu Tiban is a kind of stone, which is large and made of andesite 
or river rock. The stone is located behind the yard of the Kambang Putih Museum. There, 
there are two “Watu Tiban” of different sizes. It is said that “Watu Tiban” is a historic icon. 
According to a legend, the two stones are the origin of Tuban's name. However, there are 
two different story versions regarding the stones. One legend tells that the two stones were 
brought from Majapahit to Demak by storks. Above the limestone hills, the stones were 
dropped. The fall of the stones was then called Watu Tiban, which was then abbreviated as 
Tuban by taking the last syllable of both words. 

On the contrary, when viewed from the shape of the stones, it can be concluded that the 
stones are Yoni. Yoni is the pair of Lingga. The lingga is a symbol of Dewa Siwa, and Yoni 
is a symbol of Dewi Parwati, his wife. Hindus used to worship Dewa Siwa and Dewi Parwati, 
and the stone functioned as a medium of worship of Dewa Siwa and Dewi Parwati. The 
exact date of Watu Tiban's arrival in the backyard of Kambang Putih Museum is unknown. 
However, since their discovery, the stones have been already in the backyard of Kambang 
Putih Museum and never moved. The stones are not only an icon, but are also considered to 
be sacred to a number of societies who consider them mystical. Residents also often come to 
the museum for praying or pilgrimage with certain purposes. 

Another version mentions that the name Tuban is derived from the word me-tu ban-yune 
(“the water came out”). It comes from a story that tells of someone from a foreign land who 
had supernatural abilities and wanted to challenge Sunan Bonang, carrying his magic books. 
However, while sailing in the northern sea of the Java island, his boat was tipped over by the 
waves and stranded on a beach. When he woke, in front of him stood an old man in a white 
robe. He asked Sunan Bonang who was in front of him. Without a word, Sunan Bonang stuck 
his rod to the ground, and then water sprouted into the air, along with the books belonging to 
person who challenged Sunan Bonang. Seeing all of his books drenched in the water released 
by Sunan Bonang, the person realised that he had faced Sunan Bonang, whom he wanted to 
challenge. Seeing that Sunan Bonang was so powerful, finally the person refrained from chal- 
lenging him, and instead he studied with Sunan Bonang. The rod mark of Sunan Bonang is 
still located on the edge of Boom Tuban beach, just north of the Tuban Square. Although its 
position is now somewhat in the middle of the sea, the well still lets freshwater out. The well 
is known as the Srumbung Well. It was from that event that Tuban's name was finally coined, 
that is, from me-tu ban-yune (“the water came out”). 


2 CRITICAL DISCOURSE 


In this study, we used the theory of critical discourse analysis by Adorno in expressing social 
and ethnic conflicts that marked the erection of a statue of Kwan Sing Tee Koen in Kwan 
Sing Bio Temple, Tuban, which was reported on an international news website (http://www. 
straitstimes.com/asia/se-asia/statue-of-chinese-god-guan-yu-stokes-tension-in-indonesia). 
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Discourse is the most complex and most complete element of culture. The linguistic support- 
ing units include phonemes, morphemes, words, phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs, 
up to the whole article. However, discourse is basically also a pragmatic language element 
(Mulyana, 2005: 1). Ismail Marahimin in Sobur (2012: 10) defined discourse as the ability to 
progress (in discussion) according to the regular and proper sequence and the communica- 
tion of thought, whether oral or written, which is official and orderly. Writing is a discourse. 
The term discourse is used to encompass not only conversation or chat but also public speak- 
ing, writing, and formal efforts such as scientific reports and plays or acts (Tarigan in Sobur, 
2012: 10). Meanwhile, according to Samsuri in Sobur (2012: 10), discourse is a complete 
recording of the language of communication events, which usually consists of a set of sen- 
tences that have a relationship of understanding with one another. Communication can uti- 
lise spoken language and also written language. Discourse always presupposes the speaker/ 
writer, what is being said, and the audience/reader. Language is a mediation in the process. 
Discourse according to Tarigan in Sobur (2012: 11) includes four purposes of language use, 
namely self-expression, exposition, literature, and persuasion. Thus, discourse is treated as a 
series of words or sequences of speech expressing a thing (subject) that is presented regularly, 
systematically, in a coherent whole, and shaped by segmental and non-segmental elements of 
language. Webster in Mulyana (2005: 2) expands the meaning of discourse as: (1) communi- 
cation of words, (2) expression of ideas, and (3) written treatises, lectures, etc. 


3 METHODOLOGY 


This research used the descriptive-qualitative method to describe, expose, and explain data or 
objects naturally, objectively, and factually. This research was a qualitative research with the 
researcher as the first instrument and data analysed in the form of words or sentences, and 
not in the form of numbers as in field research. This research can be said to be qualitative 
because it contains photographs, writings, phrases, or symbols that represent people, actions, 
or events in social life (Newman, 2007: 323). The primary data in this research was the news 
article (http://www.straitstimes.com/asia/se-asia/statue-of-chinese-god-guan-yu-stokes-ten- 
sion-in-indonesia) on an Internet-based media. The secondary data is data obtained from 
sources of scientific information relevant to research, such as articles, journals, and other 
books that support the research. Data collection was done by way of close reading. Further- 
more, we focused on the events behind the protests of religious groups and then analysed 
them from the perspective of discourse analysis, so that the researcher found the picture in 
the textual discourse. The author used a qualitative research design. The data in this study 
was obtained through the literature review technique because the data source was the text 
contained in online news media. Afterwards, we performed an analysis of the text used as 
the source of research data. The source for these research data was an online news article 
(http://www.straitstimes.com/asia/se-asia/statue-of-chinese-god-guan-yu-stokes-tension-in- 
indonesia). Then, we applied discourse analysis theory. The results of data analysis were then 
presented informally using words (Kesuma, 2007: 73). Data were also analysed contextually, 
depending on the context in which discourse was expressed. Therefore, this study will answer 
the following questions: (1) How does intolerance mark multi-ethnic and religious conflicts 
over the erection of the Kongco Kwan Kong statue? (2) How are ethnic and religious back- 
grounds characterised in multi-ethnic and religious conflicts in Indonesia? (3) How is nation- 
alism characterised in ethnic and religious conflicts over the erection of the General Kong 
Kong Kwan Kong statue. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The erection of Kongco Kwan Kong Statue or the statue of a Chinese General, Kwan Sing 
Tee Koen, in the backyard of the Tri Dharma Kwan Sing Bio worship place, Tuban, which 
was inaugurated by MPR Chairman Zulkifli Hasan in mid-July 2017 drew protests on 
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social media. Accounts on social media on behalf of (Islamic) religious groups protested 
and demanded the statue of the Chinese deity to be demolished. Tensions in the virtual 
world had even ignited a strike by certain groups outside the Parliament in Surabaya after 
protests made in cyberspace. The existence of the ethnic Chinese deity on social media was 
due to the fact that the tallest god statue in Southeast Asia was compared to the statue of 
General Sudirman in Jakarta, triggering the debate. Meanwhile, local authorities assessed 
that the statue is illegal because it has no construction permit. Initially, the statue as high as 
30.4 metres was massively publicised on various Facebook groups and compared with the 
statue of General Sudirman, the height of which is only 12 metres. In addition, the existence 
of the tallest god statue in a temple complex in Southeast Asia is now starting to be polemi- 
cised by the local government. The management of the temple as the responsible party was 
accused of not having permission to build the statue, which cost Rp. 1.5 billion. However, 
to be able to move it, the local authorities need to be careful because these issues are sensi- 
tive and can be used by irresponsible parties to trigger bigger issues, such as SARA (ethnic, 
racial, and religious) issues. Thus, to follow up on the issue, the local government together 
with the Indonesian Council of Ulama (MUI) of Tuban held a closed meeting with the 
Regional Leadership Forum of Tuban after the hectic protests on social media. According 
to local authorities, the process of erecting the statue was banned by Tuban Regency and 
stopped, but the management of the temple Kwan Sing Bio was still desperate to continue 
the inauguration of the statue. The regency government did not issue a permit because the 
status of the management of the temple remains unclear. In addition, the district government 
solved this problem based on the recommendation of Majelis Ulama Indonesia. Meanwhile, 
the Kwang Sing Bio Temple had not commented on the statue of Kongco Kwan Sing Tee 
Koen after the controversy on social media. It is well known that the statue of the Chinese 
war god Kwan Sing Tee Koen was inaugurated by the Chairman of the MPR RI, Zulkifli 
Hasan, and was the topic of debate on the Internet. This is due to the fact that this statue also 
obtained the MURI record as the tallest statue in a temple complex in Southeast Asia. Not 
only was there an expression of admiration and pride, social media chatter also led to ethnic 
issues that could lead to ethnic, religious, and group issues, which are prone to be misused 
by irresponsible parties. In the late 1900s, Gus Dur, the fourth President of the Republic of 
Indonesia, had often called for Pluralism, which is the notion of openness and freedom of 
religion. Since then, Confucianism has officially become the sixth religion in Indonesia. The 
Chinese minority, since the Gus Dur era, has felt supported and was growing rapidly, culmi- 
nating in the enactment of the Chinese New Year as a national holiday. However, the Chinese 
minority still appears to be under pressure, both politically and religiously, marked by cases 
of a religious and political nature. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The results of this study indicate that ethnic or religious backgrounds marked the erection of 
the statue of General Kongco Kwan Sing Tee Koen in Kwan Sing Bio Temple, Tuban. The 
erection of the tallest statue in a temple environment in Southeast Asia using religious sym- 
bols triggered religious tensions in cyberspace and in Indonesia. Multi-ethnic and religious 
conflicts had represented the controversy over a sense of nationalism in Indonesia since the 
erection of the statue. This study shows that ethnic and religious issues could easily develop 
and become social conflicts, such as that published in the online news media (http://www. 
straitstimes.com/asia/se-asia/statue-of-chinese-god-guan-yu-stokes-tension-in-indonesia) to 
divide the integrity of ethnic communities. Nationalists and religious people put political 
pressure on the Indonesian central government to immediately demolish the statue of the 
Chinese war general. It triggered tensions and political constellation in Indonesia, which 
originated from ethnic and religious issues developed in cyberspace. In fact, there was a 
strike. Previous racial and ethnic issues also briefly coloured the political constellation in the 
Jakarta Governor's election arena, where Ahok, the prominent Governor of Jakarta who 
participated in the Jakarta regional head election, was protested and defeated by the issue of 
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Islamic blasphemy. After being declared defeated in the arena of Election of DKI Jakarta, 
Ahok, who is of ethnic Chinese and Christian background, was sentenced to 2 years” impris- 
onment by a local court authority. The media text says that recent religious tensions have 
taken place in Indonesia due to a sense of nationalism, ethnicity, and religion. The issue of a 
religious majority and minorities is still a dominant issue to divide the unity of the nation. In 
fact, since the era of President Gus Dur, the people of Indonesia had championed pluralism, 
where citizens glorify freedom of religion, diversity, and tolerance. However, the rising issue 
of intolerance today undermines pluralism itself. In the realm of politics and government, 
constitutionally, the central government cannot deliver the pressures on the statue's tearing 
down. Although a wave of protests was born from the majority religion, 1t seems that the 
central government has no strong foundation for putting pressure on the Chinese minority 
over the controversy. 
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ABSTRACT: The territory of Indonesia is inseparable from the historical knowledge of a 
territorial concept of Nusantara. The concept of Nusantara itself refers to the territory in 
the reign of the Majapahit Kingdom. The myth saying that the territory of Nusantara is the 
territory of Indonesia in ancient times continues to grow. In this study, we aimed to reveal 
what is behind the myth of Nusantara. By utilising the mythology theory of Roland Barthes, 
this study focused on the following two aspects: (1) how the construction of the myth of 
Nusantara was formed and (2) the myth demystification and its meaning. This myth emerged 
in some Javanese manuscripts, particularly Pararaton and Negarakretagama. This myth con- 
tinued to spread until the period of the Indonesian National Revolution, which represented 
Nusantara as the historical background of Indonesia. The new meaning emerged from the 
term Nusantara as the territory of Indonesia to unify the Indonesian society with nationalist 
ideology. 


Keywords: Demystification, myth, Nusantara, territory of Indonesia 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia is a country with an extensive history. Unfortunately, the Indonesian society often 
forgets some of its history. The extensive history of Indonesia spans from the pre-colonialisation 
era to the present times, and apparently has a significant impact on the lives of the Indo- 
nesian people. Nowadays, there is a heated battle over identity contestation in relation to 
history. The legitimacy of history ownership is an issue, which is politically contested today. 

When discussing the history of Indonesia, the term “Nusantara”! should not be ignored, 
which is very entwined with the lives of people in the Indonesian society. This term has a gen- 
erally similar meaning in the Indonesian society. The term is also inseparable from the “bor- 
derline” concept in the history of Indonesia, particularly in the pre-colonial time. The study 
regarding the borderline in Southeast Asia is highly complicated if the study is in the context of 
pre-colonial time. The borderline concept itself was, in fact, conceived by the colonials to com- 
partmentalise the territories of sovereignty. Previously, the borderline did not exist, since the 
Southeast Asian society was, in fact, a trading community, which had extremely high mobility. 

If associated with the territory, Nusantara, for Indonesian society, is the territory of Indonesia 
before the colonial period. The territory, in the minds of the Indonesian people, is closely 
related to the territory of the Majapahit Kingdom. This meaning, in fact, came from a Java- 
nese manuscript written in the Majapahit era, 1.e., Kakawin Negarakretagama. The statement 
is strongly rooted in the minds of the Indonesian people since it obtained legitimacy in the 
form of the insertion of the assertion in history in schools. 

The term Nusantara, at that time, became an extremely popular term. For example, the term 
is utilised by an Islamic organization in Indonesia, i.e., Nahdlatul Ulama, which uses the term 
“Islam Nusantara” as the depiction of the Islamic organization, which adopts a local culture 
in religious life practice. Moreover, there is also the term “the culture of Nusantara” (Budaya 


1. Italicised since it comes from Old Javanese and capitalised since the term describes a cultural area. 
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Nusantara) to describe the culture in Indonesia. The term also often utilizes Indonesian 
traditional arts as the reference. 

The numerous studies about the history of Majapahit render the statement about Nusantara 
more enduring. Before discussing this even further, it is worth noting that the description of terri- 
tory in this study is not in the domain of history about Nusantara. Yet, it is in the domain of myth 
about the term Nusantara that is applied and lasts in the Indonesian society. Myth, according to 
Roland Barthes, is a meaning towards a particular form. The myth itself is part of the study of 
sign introduced by Saussure 40 years ago with the term semiology (Barthes, 2004: 155). 

Barthes emphasized that meaning should return to semiology, although semiology was 
incapable of explaining all the different aspects. Yet, all of them had similar statuses. This is 
because the whole aspect makes up the science of value. They are not satisfied with the value. 
They are not satisfied by discovering the facts. They define and explore the facts as a sign of 
something else. Myth has an imperative yet conflicting character, rooted in the concept of 
history and directly emerging from things that are coincidental (Barthes, 2004:177). 

In this study, the term Nusantara and its meaning in terms of the Majapahit territory is 
a myth supported by some established histories. The myth of Nusantara is viewed from the 
theory of mythologies by Roland Barthes to reveal the myth about Nusantara. The emerging 
assumption is that the myth of Nusantara appeared as a form of legitimacy for the territory 
of Indonesia after its independence, by which, of course, the Indonesian revolutionary fig- 
ures affected the formation of the myth. Thus, the research questions applied in this study 
were: (1) How was the myth construction of Nusantara formed? (2) What are the demystifi- 
cation of the myth and its meaning? 


2 DISCUSSION 


21 Nusantara as a myth 


Many studies on Nusantara have been conducted, particularly in the field of history. The 
object that is mostly used in those studies is a manuscript from the past (philology). The 
results of the studies are also the source of past cultural knowledge. This study is not a his- 
torical study. This is a study regarding the myth of the term Nusantara, although the object 
of this study also uses manuscripts written in the past, i.e., Kakawin Negarakretagama. 

To consider Nusantara as a myth, the initial step is examining the denotative and con- 
notative meanings proposed by Roland Barthes. The denotative meaning of Nusantara 
can be noted from the meaning possessed by the term. On the basis of the word sequence, 
Nusantara is split into two words, “nusa” and “antara”. Nusa means “island” and antara 
means “other”, which are combined to mean other islands outside Java island (Zoetmulder 
and Robson, 1982). In KBBI (2006:485), Nusantara is the term for Indonesia that means 
“consisting of many islands”, a land of hundred thousand islands. 

Meanwhile, the connotative meaning is the emerging cultural meanings or the emerging 
meanings due to a cultural construction, so there is a shift. Nonetheless, it is still attached to 
the term Nusantara. Connotatively, Nusantara is interpreted as another term for Indonesia, 
which refers to a concept of the territory of the Majapahit Kingdom in the past with refer- 
ence to Kakawin Negarakretagama. 

In the proposed myth, Roland Barthes offers a new definition that becomes an initial step, 
which is used to read the myth (inoculation). In this step, the term Nusantara is defined as 
a term used in a cultural area in the pre-colonial time that is given by the society in colo- 
nial time. Thus, in the pre-colonial time (Majapahit), the term Nusantara was assumed non- 
existent in this writing, due to deletion of history, which is the next step that will be proved 
by re-reading Kakawin Negarakretagama. 


2.2 Reading Kakawin Negarakretagama 


Nagarakretagama means “a country with a sacred tradition (religion)”. The name Naga- 
rakretagama itself is not contained in the poem Nagarakretagama. In the pupuh 94/2, 
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Prapanca called his work Degawarnana or explication of villages. However, the name given 
by the poet has been forgotten by the public. The poem is called Nagarakretagama until now. 
The name Nagarakretagama is included in colophon published by Dr. J.L.A. Brandes: Iti 
Nagarakretagama Samapta. The name Nagarakretagama is apparently an additional copyist 
of Arthapamasah in the month of Kartika in the Saka year of 1662 (October 20, 1740 A.D.). 
Nagarakretagama is copied in Balinese scripts in Kancana. 

Desawarnanal Nagarakretagama is written in the form of a poem (kakawin). Each poem 
consists of four lines, and each line consists of 8-24 syllables. This poem's manuscript con- 
sists of 98 pupuh, which are divided into two parts, each of which consists of 49 pupuh. 

In fact, the term Negarakretagama is never mentioned in the original manuscript. Meanwhile, 
the adaptation of the manuscript of Arthapamasah has been found; even so, it is yet to be pub- 
lished. The renaming of the manuscript Desawarnana to Negarakretagama is only based on the 
unfamiliarity in using the word. According to Prof. M. Yamin (112) in Sapta Parwa, the name 
Desawarnana is a summary of Wilwatikta-negara-kretagama, which means the history of Majapa- 
hit: Kretagama = good deeds/event/history and Wilwatikta-negara = the country of Majapahit. 

In the original manuscript, it is mentioned that the manuscript is entitled Desawarnana or 
the explication of villages visited by King Hayam Wuruk. 


rin gakadri gajaryyamagwayujamasa cubhadiwaca purnnacandrama, nka hingan! 
rakawinlpamarnnanakhadigwijayaniranarendra rin praja, kwehnin deça riniñci 
donikaminustakamanarana degawarnnana, pangillpanhwatasanmatanrpatimengeta 
rin alawas atpaden lanó. (XCIV: II) 

“The year of Sakagununggajahbudi and janma (1287), the month of Aswina, the 
day of full moon. To be ready a poem of adoration about the journey of traveling 
around the Country. To be arranged the entire villages in a seguence, worthy to be 
called Desawarnana. To intend that Your Majesty recall while reading the sentences 
of wisdom.” (XCIV: 2) 


The pupuh 94 above explains that in 1287, in the month of Aswina, a poem (kakawin) 
about the journey of the Great King Hayam Wuruk, who went around villages, was written. 
Then, the poet named the poem Desawarnana, so that the King remembers that the one who 
wrote the manuscript was Mpu Prapanca (pseudonym), who accompanied everywhere. 


Iwir nin nusapranusapramukhasakahawat/ksonirimalayu, nan jambi mwan palemban 
karitanitebalenldarmmacraya tumut, kandiskahwasmanankabwarisiyakirkan/kam- 
parmwani pane, kampeharwathawemandahilini tumihan parllak/mwanibarat. (X11:1) 


hi Iwaslawansamudramwanilamuribatan lampun mwan ibarus, yekadinyan watek/ 
bhumi malayusatanahkapwamatehanut. len tekan nusa tanjun nagara ri kapuhas lawan 
ri katinan, sampit/mwan kutalinga mwan i kutawarinin/sambas mwan i lawai. (X111:2) 


“In detail, the islands of subaltern Countries, at the beginning: M'layu, Jambi, Palem- 
bang, Toba, and Darmasraya. Also following: Daerah Kandis, Kahwas, Minangkabau, Siak, 
Rokan, Kampar and Pane.” (XIII:1) 

“Vast with Samudra and Lamuri, Batan, Lampung also Barus. Those are the Malay Coun- 
tries to comply. The countries in Tanjungnegara island; Kapuas-Katingan, Sampit, the City 
of Lingga, the City of Waringin, Sambas, Lawai”. (XIII:2) 

Majapahit is extremely well known for the Sumpah Amukti Palapa (the Palapa Oath) by 
Patih Gajah Mada who unified Nusantara from Sabang to Merauke. This is proved from the 
data above at pupuh13, stanzas 1 and 2. Majapahit’s subordinate countries from the main- 
land to the sea area are described in detail. The territory of Majapahit is extremely vast. 
This statement is also a questionable statement since in Negarakretagama, there is no term 
Nusantara, and Gajah Mada declared the Palapa Oath. 


2.3 The term Nusantara 


In the historiography of Javanese manuscripts, the term Nusantara appears in several manu- 
scripts, which have become the master copy of the historical reconstruction of Java island, 
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such as Babad Tanah Jawi and Pararaton. Both manuscripts are of Jawa Pertengahan. Para- 
raton narrates the progress of the Singhasari Kingdom, which was initiated by the leadership 
of Ken Arok up to the Majapahit. Moreover, the kings” lineage of Majapahit is also the 
main content of Pararaton. This manuscript is arranged based on other various sources at 
the time it was written (Krom, 1921: 101). Pararaton's year of writing can be observed from 
the last event written in this manuscript, 1.e., the eruption of a mountain in 1481 A.D., and 
1t can be concluded that this manuscript was written not long after that in the following year 
(Djafar, 2009: 20). Pararaton should also be regarded as the existence of a historical construc- 
tion established by the author based on his own interest. Likely to be dated from the year 
of writing at the end of the Majapahit era, the content narrates the historical journey from 
Singhasari to Majapahit. 

The term Nusantara was first found in Pararaton, particularly in the Palapa Oath declared 
by Gajah Mada, whose content is as follows: 


Sira Gajah Madapatih Amangkubumi tan ayun amuktia palapa, sira Gajah Mada: 
Lamun huwus kalah ring Gurun, ring Seran, Tanjung Pura, ring Haru, ring Pahang, 
Dompo, ring Bali, Sunda, Palembang, Tumasik, samana isun amukti palapa. 


In the citation, it is “narrated” that Patih Gajah Mada has declared an oath that until 
today it is still the robust background for the usage of Nusantara. In his oath, Gajah Mada 
would never eat palapa (the information on this food is not clear) before being able to conquer 
several islands mentioned and unifying them into a unity called Nusantara. The researcher's 
suspicion is that given when this oath is written in Pararaton, from the year of writing, it 
can be concluded that the author was not living in the same era, meaning the author did not 
directly witness the oath declared by Gajah Mada. 

Further in the historiography at the time after the fall of Majapahit, the term Nusantara is 
mentioned as representing the territory of Majapahit on various islands by referring to Para- 
raton as the reference as well as several other sources. The term Nusantara is not only present 
in Javanese manuscripts, but also spread, and was quite popular at that time. As stated in 
the manuscript discovered in Bangka, the term Nusantara is mentioned approximately 2,592 
times (Evers, 2016:5). 

In the colonial period, the term Nusantara started to reappear and became popular when 
approaching Indonesia's year of independence. Several figures began to consider the name 
for the country after it became independent from the Dutch colonizers. The socialist figure of 
Indonesia, Tjokroaminoto, once mentioned the term Nusantara as a possibility for the soon- 
independent country's name when leading the Islamic Union (Sarekat Islam). Furthermore, 
Ki Hadjar Dewantara, who established the Student's Garden (Taman Siswa), who employed 
Javanese ideology in his pedagogy, also proposed Nusantara for the soon-independent 
Indonesia (Evers, 2016:5). However, the proposal was not accepted due to the term's owner- 
ship status, which was also possessed by Malaysia, and Indonesia became the name after 
colonial time (Bastian: 1884). 


24 The everlasting Nusantara 


After independence, the term Nusantara was still often raised by many figures of the 
Indonesian revolution. One of them was M. Yamin, who often mentioned and perpetuated 
the term in some of his works. Two of M. Yamins studies are often used as historical educa- 
tion references in Indonesia; thus, the myth of Nusantara is more everlasting. Sapta Parwa is 
the work of M. Yamin, which explicates the statecraft of Majapahit, which is detailed in seven 
separate volumes (1962). The next work which perpetuates Nusantara is Gajah Mada (1953), 
which narrates the journey of Patih Gajah Mada from various sources of manuscripts and in 
the work; the illustration of Gajah Mada's figure makes its appearance for the first time. The 
work of Gajah Mada, indeed, perpetuates the Palapa Oath that still persists to today. 
Meanwhile, Sapta Parwa, which seems too complicated with its seven separate volumes, 
informs that the territory of Indonesia named Nusantara is the territory of Majapahit. M. 
Yamin is sufficiently smart to lead the statement by inserting some archaic manuscripts that 
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relate to the history of Majapahit. From some of the existing sources, the main source to 
utilise is Negarakretagama, which was previously discussed in this study. The works of M. 
Yamin related to Nusantara and Majapahit were quite acceptable at the beginning of Indo- 
nesian independence due to the high sense of nationalism at that time. Furthermore, the term 
Nusantara is the reference of the territory of Indonesia due to the requirement of the mod- 
ern world, which obligates the existence of borderlines in a country. In a meeting, M. Yamin 
also once asserted that the territory of Indonesia after independence is the entire territory 
that the Dutch once ruled. Furthermore, the term Nusantara is the historical background 
of Indonesia. Nationalism is the appropriate ideology to perpetuate the myth of Nusantara. 

This term becomes the joint property of a united Indonesian society. The feeling of own- 
ing a similar historical background in colonial time leaves a gap for Nusantara to invade 
as a myth in the minds of the Indonesian society. As stated by Benedict Anderson (2008), 
nationalism is a shadow that is shared by a community; in this case, the Indonesian society 
possesses Nusantara as a shadow of unity. Several studies using the term Nusantara with the 
concept of Nusantara as the territory of Majapahit that has now become Indonesia render 
the eternity of this myth in the academic world. 

In 2015, there was a petition from the Indonesian President Joko Widodo to rename 
Indonesia as Nusantara. The strong rationale for this petition was that the name Indonesia 
was the name given by outsiders (part of colonial times) and that it was not part of the 
name of the authority, nation, region, or shared spirit, which commonly becomes the refer- 
ence for a country's name. The term Nusantara has been used as a synonym to address the 
archipelago of Indonesia for a long time. However, this petition was a failure since the term 
Nusantara was also considered by Malay (Malaysia) and it was feared that it would generate 
a new conflict (Evers, 2016:6). 


3 CONCLUSION 


Nusantara is an alternative term for Indonesia in the modern world, and nowadays its usage 
is highly popular. It is a sign that can be read with the theory of mythologies by Roland 
Barthes. The myth of Nusantara is unravelled by providing another definition to this term 
as a cultural area of the Malay Archipelago in the pre-colonial period. The deletion of the 
existing history behind the myth appears in the absence of the term in the manuscript that 
existed in the Majapahit era, i.e., Negarakretagama. The manuscript of Pararaton is also rel- 
evant in the deletion of history in terms of the myth of Nusantara. Pararaton is the pioneer 
of the emergence of the term Nusantara, which was narrated in the discussion of the Palapa 
Oath declared by Gajah Mada. Yet, the validity of this manuscript was doubtful since the 
manuscript was not written in the Majapahit era. 

Myth can evolve if there is a process that can perpetuate the myth. In the case of the 
myth of Nusantara, this process began in the years approaching Indonesian independence 
as the term was offered by some revolutionary figures regarding the name that would be 
employed after being free from the colonizers. Moreover, the study conducted by research- 
ers, particularly M. Yamin, who formulated that the territory of Indonesia was the territory 
of Majapahit, referred to as Nusantara in the past, is the process of perpetuating the myth 
of Nusantara. A new meaning emerges after the myth of Nusantara when it is revealed that 
Nusantara becomes a territorial concept used to unify the Indonesian society with national- 
ism as the main ideology. 
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ABSTRACT: This article analyses why cities developed on the west side of the Banda Sea 
in the early 20th century. These cities are Baubau, Raha, Kendari, Bungku, Kolonodale, 
and Luwuk. The six cities are on the east coast of Sulawesi island. Four factors support the 
development of the cities namely: communities” and governments” active trading and ship- 
ping activities; secondly, the geographical factor in the global spice trade route encouraging 
integration between cities on the western side of the Banda Sea with other cities; thirdly, the 
city's economic base being driven by people living in a strong maritime tradition; fourthly, 
inter-regional connectivity that can only be done by sea. Thus, the character of the city leads 
to the typology of a new city, the maritime city. The study of maritime cities in Indonesia is 
very important because it has a vast sea with thousands of islands. 


Keywords: commodities, integration of the sea trade networking, maritime town, develop- 
ment, and west side of Banda Sea 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The State of Indonesia is a country that has a large area of sea. Lapian said that the sea has 
a liaison role between one island and another (Lapian, 2002). Elaborating further into his 
statement, the sea not only connects islands but also connects human beings. 

The history of Indonesian trade as proposed by J.C. van Leur is that commerce and ship- 
ping in the archipelago took place between islands and connected each other. This relationship 
brings consequences for the interplay of cultural and social aspects. The community kinship 
relationship between one island and another is also strong, so it is not surprising that commu- 
nities come from other islands to several islands like in Sulawesi and other big islands (Leur, 
1953). For example, on the Island of Sulawesi, there are settlements of Malays (Makassar 
city), Javanese people, and Bugis, Butonese, and Bajo people on the north and east coasts of 
Sulawesi Island. Their existence proves the inter-island relationship is intensive. 

Intensive inter-island relations involving many communities are one of the characteristics of 
the ongoing process of a region's urbanity. The areas of the encounter are often characterised 
by an ever-expanding morphological concentration of people and settlements, as well as increas- 
ing population growth. Such an area usually becomes a city when the needs of its citizens are 
fulfilled (W.F. Wertheim, 1999),! at least when it is near clean water sources. The question is what 
kind of cities are formed by activities that use the sea as the main (connecting) road? 

To answer that question, this paper describes the development of cities in the growing and 
developing east coast of Sulawesi Island or when viewed from the perspective of maritime 
history, the west side of Banda Sea is the geographical space of this study. It was at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century when cities in Indonesia and the east Sulawesi coast showed 
their established urban properties. The discussion begins by describing the geographic area 
of research (space of town) on the east coast of Sulawesi Island that stretches along the west 


1. Wertheim says that the nineteeth century was the earliest period of cities in Indonesia showing its 
urban nature. 
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side of the Banda Sea, then, identifying the urban areas and economic activities taking place 
on the eastern coast of Sulawesi Island, and the final part of the paper discusses the tenden- 
cies of certain city typologies such as what grows and develops in geographical spaces such as 
the eastern coast of Sulawesi Island. 


2 THE CONTEXT OF GEOGRAPHY OF THE WEST SIDE OF BANDA: 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In August 2015, the researcher travelled overland from the city of Luwuk to Kolonodale 
(now the capital of North Morowali) (Poelinggomang: 2008)? and collected information from 
various sources. It was concluded that there were no roads connecting Luwuk and Kolon- 
odale. Travel overland to Kolonodale is only possible through Baturube. The City Planning 
Agency of Banggai Regency, Luwuk City, confirmed that it was, indeed, true that there were 
no roads to Kolonodale. This means that the sea is still functioning as a liaison that is relied 
upon between one town and another through the media of motorboats or other sea trans- 
portation. The eastern coastal areas of Sulawesi referred to in this paper include Luwuk, 
Kolonodale, Bungku, Kendari, Muna, and Buton in Southeast Sulawesi, as well as the sur- 
rounding islands. 

The particular areas that have not developed into “big towns”, will be seen as support- 
ers of the “big city” region on the east coast of Sulawesi. The western side of the Banda 
Sea stretched from the eastern coast of Sulawesi Island to the Maluku Islands (as a spice 
producer). Furthermore, Bitung as a copra producer is connected to the Sulu Sea in the 
Philippines as one of the centres of sea cucumbers. The above commercial activity centre 
is attached to the Port of Makassar which has been used as a “free port” since 1847 by the 
Dutch colonial government to compete with British controlled Singapore (Poelinggomang 
2002, p.hlm. 27). 

Slowly the control of power of traders was consolidated by the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment. Previously, the market was always free with traders who were under British control, 
without taxes. When the Dutch colonial government imposed a free-port policy, it turned 
into a taxed trade as a result of the half-hearted free trade liberalisation. The Dutch monopo- 
lised the spice trade in the port of Makassar, taxes on the arms trade, and tax obligations for 
boats (Poelinggomang, 2002). 

In its development, the policy affected the surrounding area, particularly commodity pro- 
ducers with traders entering the port of Makassar. The taxation and monopoly system on 
commodity trading in the “free port” of Makassar by the Netherlands had implications for 
the strengthening of new economic centres on the East coast of Sulawesi in line with the 
exploitation of forest, plantation and mining commodities. 

The above conditions seem to be the turning point in strengthening trading activities on 
the East coast of East Sulawesi.* Early identification and information derived from the Dutch 
Colonial government reports in the nineteenth century to the early twentieth century rec- 
ognised that the area was very fertile and could develop into a plantation area, especially in 
Banggai, Kolodale, and Bungku. Buton was relatively infertile, but, in the 1920s, found asphalt 
to support the economic development of rulers and communities in the region. Muna became 
the producer of kapok, tea, rattan, and pearl. Kendari produced sea Lola, Teripang, and fish 
from Bajo and Bugis fishers (Ligtvoet, 1878). The Bugis merchants became a container and 
then traded products such as sea cucumbers and Lola. There were products sold to Makassar, 
some of which were sold to Chinese traders (Sutherland and Nas, 1985). The product surplus 
that occurred in some parts of East Sulawesi required transportation. Transportation facilities 
were filled by people who live on Buton island and in the surrounding districts. 


2. Kolonodale is a small town in the bay of Tolo, the west side of the Banda Sea. 

3. The cities included in this paper are the cities of Luwuk, Kolonodale, Bungku, Kendari, Muna, and 
Baubau. The discussion of these cities will not be considered one by one but will be discussed as a unity 
which is bound by the same maritime activity. 
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3 TRADEAND SHIPPING COMMUNITIES ON THE EAST COAST OF 
SULAWESI ISLAND 


Commerce activities and shipping in the archipelago has been going on for a long time and was 
done inter-island. J.C. van Leur, in his dissertation at the University of Leiden (1934), found 
that the shipping and trading activities carried out by the people of Nusantara actively occurred 
long before the presence of the Europeans (Leur, 1934). European trade and freight companies 
were unable to shut down shipping and trading activities in the archipelago. Malay, Javanese, 
Madurese, Bugis, Makassar, Mandar, Buton, and Bajau traders intensively traded and did ship- 
ping in some parts of Indonesia, particularly in Sulawesi, the Maluku Islands and beyond. 

There was an increase in trade and commodity transportation to the world market from the 
archipelago in the 20th century by the Europeans (UK) and also the Dutch. Dutch shipping 
companies that transport products such as KPM served as the backbone for transporting 
commodities to the world market in Asia, Africa, and Europe.* These ships also transported 
passengers to West Asia such as Muslims for the hajj and Westerners to Indonesia, encour- 
aged by tourist books and travel literature (Majid, 2008). 

There were two severe disruptions to the world trade in the early twentieth century: World 
War I and the economic crisis in 1930. Before World War I, the Dutch shipping companies 
that began operations in the late nineteenth century were keen to open trade routes in various 
regions in the archipelago (Handelsvereeniging Makassar Jaarverslag over 1921, 1921). 

Based on the historical record, shipping and trading on the east coast of Sulawesi has 
lasted for a long time. Despite this, it has failed to catch the attention of researchers. One 
of the causes of the lack of interest of researchers in the area is the ability of language and 
access to limited sources of history. Also, researchers focus on large historical sections, such 
as the Dutch empire or history in Indonesia. 

The report on piracy activities on the intensive west side of the Banda Sea was an early 
indication that there was productive activity on the west side of the Banda Sea, reflected in 
the colonial government (Netherlands) report contained in several BKI numbers in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Peterson 2015). This and the engagement in inten- 
sive activities with local communities had an impact on the slow changes towards modernity 
in the European mind, yet fast in responding to global change. Two colonial government 
posts in Buton and Kendari bay, up to the end of the 19th century and the first years of the 
twentieth century, had not been able to overcome the piracy in the region. 

The turnover of trading value in this illegal economy was much more profitable because 
of the highest market prices, lack of taxes, and the traders having the opportunity to sell at 
the highest rate. Such an economic system could flourish on the east coast of Sulawesi for 
three reasons, namely adequate navigation capabilities and the abundance of islands scat- 
tered in the region, making it shelters and hiding places from a variety of distractions. Also, 
the limited vessels and patrols owned by the Dutch colonial government and the vastness of 
the territory to be controlled was an obstacle to the enforcement of policies in colonial trade. 

Therefore, unofficial trade and voyages occurred widely from the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, especially on the eastern coast of Sulawesi and surrounding islands. The signing 
of Korte Verklaring (1918) implied that the Dutch colonial government had most recently 
conquered the western region of the Banda sea and its surroundings through pax-Neerlandica 
(Velthoen 2002). The situation indicated the limitation and high rejection of a Dutch Colo- 
nial presence on the west side of Banda. With the recognition of the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment as rulers by the local kingdoms on the west side of the Banda Sea through the short 
agreement of 1918, the territorial administrative arrangement was also made by the govern- 
ment, primarily by forming Afdeling East Sulawesi in 1911-1924. In 1925-1942, Afdeling 
Buton and Laiwoei were formed again. The agreement for these areas, as is universal in the 
colonial government bureaucratic system, is to facilitate monitoring and taxation in new 
areas by government employees, usually the controllers. 


4. KPM operates in the transport of passengers and commodities towards the end of the 19th century 
by routes to port and harbour areas and the commodities export. 
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Commodity data and trade potentials reported by controller employees as contained in the 
memory of the handover of the position (memorie van over gave) can be said to vary. These 
commodities are mostly marketed to British merchants and or bought by Arabs and Chinese 
for further trade in Singapore. 

The traders of the eastern coast of the island of Sulawesi, in addition to having local com- 
modity produce, also buy merchandise from other areas for trading such as from the islands 
of Maluku, Halmahera, Jailoli, Galela, the Kei Islands and the Arafura Sea as well as in Nusa 
Tenggara, Iron Ore Islands, and in the waters of Northern Australia. The commodities were col- 
lected and traded to areas that offered favourable prices such as Singapore, Makassar, and Java. 

The influence of trade and sailing on the east coast of Sulawesi in this article is seen from 
a social and economic viewpoint. Both sides are connected to the developmental context of 
towns on the eastern coast of Sulawesi Island that grows and develops in line with trading 
activities and shipping connectivity. Both commercial activities intensify into areas that are 
economically profitable. Economically, the eastern coast of Sulawesi produces the commodi- 
ties needed by the global market, especially spices and marine products. 

The eastern coastal community of Sulawesi was a haven for the survival of the people 
because it met basic needs such as clothing, food, and shelter. The west side of the Banda 
Sea had fertile soil that can develop farming and plantation systems. With the availability 
of fertile land, the community could maintain its survival with abundant food. History also 
notes that the west side of the Banda Sea became a destination for the Sultanate of Buton, 
Bone, and Laiwoei kingdoms when the situation at the local level was volatile, especially dur- 
ing the Makassar War and the Dutch war against Bone in the 1820s. The Mori Kingdom, 
located in the Gulf of Tolo, also experienced an impact from the chaos in its neighboring 
country, particularly in terms of the influx of residents from outside its territory. As a result, 
the population of the Mori Kingdom became heterogeneous and developed residential com- 
munity space. That is, part of the process which turned the area into a town is in progress. 
That's what underlies the development of cities on the east coast of Sulawesi. 


4 DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES ON THE EASTERN COAST OF SULAWESI ISLAND 


The growing and developing cities on the east coast of Sulawesi Island are the cities of Luwuk, 
Kolonodale, Bungku, Kendari, and Baubau. The development of Luwuk city towards more 
modernity began when the colonial government built the road and port infrastructure in Lalong 
bay. As a fertile area, Luwuk became a source of rice, copra, wood, candlenut, cocoa, and sea 
cucumber. These commodities made Luwuk a city which developed with a colonial design, along 
with the towns of Baubau, Kendari, and Kolonodale. Growing cities on the east coast of Sulawesi 
are areas that historically have had local authorities at the same level as the kingdom. The town of 
Baubau flourished in the territory of the Sultanate of Buton (Zuhdi, Ohorella and Said, 1996). 
The city of Kendari thrived in the realm of Laiwoei (Melamba, Salahuddin and Janu, 2011). 
Bungku and Kolonodale cities thrived in the Mori kingdoms (Poelinggomang, 2008), and the 
town of Luwuk grew in the territory of Banggai (Bosscher and Matthijssen, 1854). 

These cities are in one geographical area that is interconnected. In certain circumstances, 
they are dependent on one another. The city of Kendari, in the 1830s, became the post of the 
Dutch colonial government post under J.N. Vosmaer. The town centered on the bay side of 
Kendari was meant to control pirate activity in the waters and become a trading post. The 
consequence of the function was that then Kendari was developed into a city that met the 
needs of its citizens, Europeans, and traders. Kendari port was built, and the road network 
was also developed to economically profitable areas, especially to Wawotobi as a rice centre. 

The above description gives a strong indication that the mainland (producer) of commodities 
did not mean anything in that period (early 20th century) if not connected to the eastern coast 
of Sulawesi as a place that moved the commodities to the global market. The bustling towns 
were Baubau, Luwuk, and Kendari (Vosmaer, 1839; Velthoen, 2010). These towns are crowded 
because, in addition to being navigable by overseas shipping companies, KPM also had a safe 
berth. The three towns are located in the bay to provide security and care for the merchants. 
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Some of the cities on the east coast of Sulawesi have relatively low accessibility levels, espe- 
cially in terms of shipping and trading. Those towns are Bungku and Kolonodale. Both cities 
in the early period of the 20th century were highly dependent on other cities that had ade- 
quate shipping and trading infrastructures. The people of Buton, Bugis, Makassar, Madura, 
Mandar, and Bajau became connectors between towns on the east coast of Sulawesi. Various 
commodities produced by cities on the east coast of Sulawesi are transported and marketed 
to other cities. The implications of the presence of other communities on the eastern shore 
of Sulawesi, especially in areas with relatively low accessibility encourage more extensive city 
development and, at the same time, introduce new things within the social space. 

Commodities, boats, and traders are significant contributors to spur the pace of develop- 
ment in cities on the eastern coast of Sulawesi. The colonial government contributed to the 
design and layout of the town and some of its infrastructure (Liebner, 2004) The exchanges 
involving local people and coupled with government intervention by controlling economic 
resources as well as politically controlling a region helped spur more focused urban develop- 
ment, although it did not go as expected. Trade and shipping that went beyond the control 
of the government continued until near the end of the colonial period. Not all trading ran 
through official channels. Both lines continued to contribute to the development of the city 
because local rules still bound personal ones agreed with local authorities, often undocu- 
mented, only from recurring (tradition) memories and habits. Thus, 1t appears that cities on 
the eastern coast of Sulawesi experience significant developments when trading and shipping 
activities are strengthening and, at the same time, the colonial government is developing new 
sectors of the economy, namely commodity trading. 


5 CONCLUSION: TYPOLOGY OF A MARITIME TOWN FOR INDONESIA ON 
THE WEST SIDE OF THE BANDA SEA 


This working paper finds substantial maritime activity as factors affecting the development 
of cities on the eastern coast of Sulawesi. The sea conducts commodity trading and socio- 
economic relations. The sea and shipping became the primary medium connecting communi- 
ties with ports and markets, especially in terms of commodity exchange. Items are traded by 
traders to meet the needs of the townspeople. These things can only be acquired by sea and 
ship in the cities on the east coast of Sulawesi. 

The people in those cities also rely on sea access for mobility. Indonesia, which has a 
large area, has presented some typology and characteristics of the city, such as central cities, 
royal cities, colonial cities, port cities, and coastal cities. Three typologies of the towns that 
I have mentioned last are still under debate, even though they are conceptually evident. The 
researcher's perspective on the three typologies of the city becomes the determinant by which 
a city's characteristic is appropriate for the city area studied. 

The context of cities on the eastern coast of Sulawesi Island, as the preliminary findings 
of this research show, leads to the typology of a maritime town. The maritime city is grow- 
ing because of the dominance of maritime activities that affect the development of the town. 
Almost all the connectivity that supports the development of the town is generally mediated 
by the sea. The maritime town seems to be a binder or fusion of some typologies of coastal 
cities, port cities, and coastal cities. The concept of the maritime town has not been known in 
Indonesia, perhaps because of the abundance of fertile land making the nation more agrarian. 
Therefore, in a particular period, a city may have different characteristics in each phase of its 
development. The east coast cities of Sulawesi are evidently maritime cities in terms of typology. 
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ABSTRACT: In this paper, we respond to Nancy Florida's work published in 1978, which 
describes how adiluhung as a trait of Javanese literature was a deliberate construction, which 
separated it from the non-adiluhung. Here, we investigate whether the separation is still valid 
in contemporary Java as seen in its popular culture by analysing the lyrics of the songs pro- 
duced by the Jogja Hip Hop Foundation, especially Kulonuwun and Gangsta Gapi. In this 
paper, we present remix as the theoretical tools, followed by the nature of Javanese language 
registers. The lyrics of the songs will be analysed based on their high or low register. In con- 
trast to the separation above, the main impact of the remix in those lyrics is the levelling of 
adiluhung and non-adiluhung elements of the Javanese culture. 


Keywords: adiluhung, Java Hip Hop, levelling, non-adiluhung 


1 INTRODUCTION 


This paper is a revisit of Nancy Florida's work published in 1978. The title “Reading the 
Unread in Traditional Javanese Literature” reflects the idea in the article that there were some 
unread works in the 19th century Javanese literature. Those works were intended to be unread, 
or should not be read, to make way for the construction of adiluhung Javanese literature. Thus, 
Florida concluded that adiluhung is a trait of the Javanese literature, which was a deliberate 
construction carried out by Dutch philologists and Javanese rulers. The deliberate act was car- 
ried out by limiting the access to those “unreadable” works for the public. This construction was 
quite successful, which makes Javanese culture renowned for its refinement. Stumbling on some 
not-adiluhung works in a Sunanate library in Solo, Florida deconstructed the formulation. 

Almost three decades on from the publication of Florida's article, now 1 would like to 
present the levelling of adiluhung and non-adiluhung in remixed Javaneseness in the form of 
Java Hip Hop produced by the Jogja Hip Hop Foundation (JHF). Founded in 2003, JHF has 
successfully presented Javaneseness in its Java Hip Hop (Riyanto, 2016).! 

This paper is an attempt to illustrate how a remix of Javaneseness was produced and pre- 
sented as seen in the lyrics of Kulonuwun (Excuse me, let me in) and Gangsta Gapi (Gangsta 
Sh*t) as parts of the discography of the Jogja Hip Hop Foundation. These are rare but 
powerful examples of a Java Hip Hop product, in which the Javanese language stratifications 
were levelled.! 


2 REMIX, THE TWO AND OTHER VIEWS 


Technology is embedded in the process of remix. In this case, a process of remix happens 
when an artist “remixes, or quotes, a wide range of “texts” to produce something new” 


1. Previously, JHF had another name: Ki Jarot (Marjuki, Jahanam, Rotra). Marjuki was the leader, 
Jahanam consisted of Balance and Mamox, and Rotra consisted of Anto and Lukman. Thus, there 
were five members of JHF. However, since 2017, there have only been four members because Lukman 
has decided to leave the group. 
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(Lessig, 2009: 93). Using technology, the remix “happens at different layers”, for example it 
“may quote sounds over images, or video over text, or text over sounds” (ibid.). Although 
Lessig did not specifically discuss Hip Hop, it is known that sampling is the core of Hip Hop 
music production and the development of digital technology has accelerated the sampling 
process in an unprecedented way. Sampling is similar to “quoting” mentioned by Lessig. 
Tonya M. Evans stated that digital sampling has been “an essential and integrated compo- 
nent to create Hip Hop Music” (2011: 856). Using digital technology, all digitalised sounds 
can be captured and it “lets the engineer appropriate any sound and bend and twist it to fit 
onto a new record” (ibid.). Evan continued that the technology “can take any “sample” of 
recorded sound, convert it into a series of numbers and manipulate it in virtually limitless 
ways by changing the numbers”. 

Thus, the advance of technology plays a vital role in the process of remix. Furthermore, 
as Evan suspected, instead of an artist, an “engineer” is central in the process of remix. 
Knowledge of technical bits is more important than artistic creativity. Musical artistry 
would not be able to be expressed without mastering the technology. The technology has 
mediated the artists and the expressions. Luckily, the technology has been produced in 
a much more custom-friendly way so that it becomes easier for most people to use it. 
The explosive progress of computer hardware and software (such as Fruity Loops, Native 
Instrument Traktor Po, Mixvibes Cross, just to mentioned a few) has made it much easier 
to become an “engineer”. 

However, to understand the remix production in the Javanese context, 1t needs the other 
view, which can be traced from Church's proposition that remix is more a recurrent than a new 
phenomenon. As Church stated, “historical antecedents to remix can be located in the rhe- 
torical tradition” and “societies have not always recognized a specific concept of intellectual 
piracy” (2013: 24). Furthermore, a “pre-literate culture of orality” produced “cultural narra- 
tives and texts in a spirit of collective remembrance”, in which “collective interactivity” was 
dominant in order to “keep cultural records alive” (ibid. 26, 28). From this viewpoint, the train 
of cultural transformation as the result of Gutenberg's invention is seen as a “new disruption” 
of a long history of oral traditions. This is because the Gutenberg invention that generated 
copyright culture has not totally destroyed the oral traditions. I argue that the aforementioned 
“historical antecedents” and “pre-literate culture of orality” cannot be applied to the Javanese 
context. 

I argue that remix in the Javanese context tends to be a continuation of a long tradition 
rather than an interruption of an establishment. Two considerations can be mentioned here. 
The first is the common phenomenon of remix, and the second is the fact of the rarity 
of copyright issues, which should have been raised because of the great number of remix 
products. 

It might be concluded that remixes have been done for centuries in the Javanese music 
tradition and are now becoming increasingly popular in practice. Sutton (2010) discussed 
the centuries-old history of mixing in Indonesian music, especially Java, in which he referred 
to both remix and hybrid. He defined hybrid as characterised by a process in which “at least 
somewhere in the process of creation/production, and perception/reception, the mix, how- 
ever fused or separately perceivable the constituent elements, must be evident as mix” (Sutton 
2010: 183). Sutton stressed that this “mix” should be “evident”, “foregrounded”, “domi- 
nant”, and becomes a “trait” (ibid.). Sutton explained the hybrid in Javanese music history 
starting from gamelan to campursari (literally meaning the mix of the essence) and Jazz. In 
those three cases, real instruments were involved and became a mark of the hybrid, e.g., Java- 
nese gamelan combined with European drum and guitar. More importantly, in contrast to 
the above notions of contradiction between remix and copyright, Sutton's article constitutes 
a piece of evidence that remix is not contradictory to the issue of copyright. 

In the 1980s, campursari revived and gradually became very popular in the Javanese musi- 
cal landscape. Supanggah asserted that campursari represented the “new image of Javanese 
society”, showing “a societal shift toward the modern” (2003: 18). Supanggah indicated a 
problem in the process of modernity by being called pseudo-modern, for example, when 
Javanese people treated technology not as a means to “make their lives happier” but more 
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“as a status symbol” (ibid.: 4,5). While it is clearly mentioned that campursari took benefits 
from many existing musical pieces,? Supanggah did not mention that there was any indication 
of copyright issues. 

Similarly to Supanggah, who perceived signs of cultural shifts in the Javanese society, 
Nancy Cooper analysed the campursari by focusing on the cultural meanings of the genre. 
She scrutinised the contention in choosing between Javanese and Western tuning systems, 
which reflects “a modernity defined more completely by powerful...outside actors and 
forces” against “a modernity drawn from local histories and cultural habits” (Cooper, 2015: 
55, 59). It can be assumed that this “genre” has deliberately intended to accommodate any 
possibilities of mixing. However, instead of discussing copyright, Cooper explained about 
the tensions between Western and Javanese values. 

Unlike Cooper, who put more weight on cultural tensions, Sutton, who analysed the tradi- 
tion of mixing from colonial to contemporary periods, viewed the phenomenon as “a key 
locus of musical creativity in Indonesia” (Sutton, 2010: 193). Sutton continued that such 
endeavours and the surrounding contexts deserved close attention. In this paper, I follow Sut- 
ton's suggestion but, at the same time, present the issue Sutton avoided, which is the “dichot- 
omous notions” such as “high-brow vs. low-brow. ..standard vs. deviant” (ibid.: 181). 

Thus, in this paper, we fill the gap because what I am discussing here is the mixing of ele- 
ments originating from different layers of Javanese culture. Furthermore, the thing I discuss 
here is the lyrics rather than the instrument. Thus, here I discuss the issue avoided by Sutton 
by scrutinising the same Javanese language constituting high and low registers. This language 
stratification reflects cultural stratifications of the Javanese society. At the same time, I also 
avoid the tendency to contradict the local versus global, because what I am discussing in this 
paper is the tensions inside Java's own local cultural elements. 


3 JAVANESE LANGUAGE STRATIFICATION 


Javanese people constitute the largest population in Indonesia. The Javanese language is spo- 
ken by more than 70 million, and it has become a marker of identity (Suyadi, 2014: 244). 
Among the traits of the identity is the high stratification of the community as reflected in 
the language itself (ibid.). “Javanese language recognizes the undhak-usuk system or speech 
level” (Septianingtias, V. et al.: 27). 

Basically, the Javanese language is stratified into two main registers: the high register, kromo, 
and the low register, ngoko. There is one in between, madya. There are also many “in-betweens” 
producing more variations, up to nine categories according to some linguists (Wibawa et al.: 45). 

As the highest register, kromo inggil (high kromo) “is used when addressing, or talking 
about, someone with special respect” (Quinn, 2011: 364). Meanwhile, the “ordinary” kromo 
is used when someone is talking “to people who are socially distant ... older, or of higher 
social status, or simply not well known” (ibid.). Technically, the distinctions are performed in 
the appropriateness of the usage of the language or unggah-ungguh, which is “intricate and 
elaborate” and “probably unique among the major language of the world” (ibid.). The main 
feature of unggah-ungguh is to show politeness, with the main idea being “to manage ‘face’ 
in many different ways so that one’s partner of communication” will not be ashamed because 
of losing face (Sukarno: 61). 

These stratifications are in line with Florida’s notion of the separation of adiluhung from 
no-adiluhung. Krama as the highest and most refined register is part of the adiluhung cul- 
ture. The separation is reflected in the notion of the “right and true” and the “face manage- 
ment” as quoted above. There should not be any misplacement in terms of when, where, and 
how to speak correctly. Otherwise, it would be a shame for the speaker as it shows his/her 
inability to put himself/herself in the most appropriate position. 

The difference between Florida’s account and the language stratification is that the 
first deals mainly with the literature, while the second is about the day-to-day usage of the 


2. To mention only a few examples used by Supanggah in the article: Ki Nartasabda “PrahuLayar” and 
“AjaLamis” and Gesang’s “CapingGunung”, “Ali-Ali”, and “Yen IngTawang Ana Lintang”. 
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language. In essence, both are the same, that is, separation and stratification. In practice, one is 
about written literature and the other is more about the daily performance of the spoken language. 

In contemporary music contexts, early accounts of the use of local languages such as 
Javanese in Indonesian underground music showed an agreement with the above differentia- 
tion and separation of adiluhung versus non-adiluhung. This separation had been found to 
be a hindrance for the creative process of the musicians. Local languages had been reported 
as being used as everyday vernaculars in “the everyday social life of underground fans” in 
Indonesian cities such as Bandung, Yogyakarta, and Surabaya (Wallach, 2003: 65). However, 
those languages were seen as having disadvantages because of their limitation in being local 
and “their association with “backward village life” (ibid.). 

Although Wallach did not mention specific languages, he did refer to a “more refined reg- 
ister”, which can be translated as the kromo register in the Javanese language. For Wallach 
(ibid.), there are three disadvantages of the local languages, which caused the reluctance of 
the underground music artists to use them. The first was that this register was considered 
“inappropriate” because of its association with “elders and traditional culture”. This associa- 
tion is in opposition to “modern and youth-oriented” culture in underground music. Second, 
the language (especially, the florid language of the Javanese court) was “inextricably associ- 
ated with gamelan and other traditional music”. It seemed that Wallach was trying to contrast 
this traditional music with modern underground music. Finally, the spirit of regionalism in 
local language is seen as incompatible with the national consciousness of underground music 
lyrics. Wallach then concluded that “the Indonesian underground seems quite a long way off 
from achieving any kind of synthesis between “Indonesian” and “Western” music” (ibid.: 80). 

Wallach published his book in 2003, the same year as the founding of JHF. At that time, 
the first Hip Hop album in Java had been around for about 7 years. It is possible that the 
album was undetected by Wallach because it was “too local”. However, I would like to discuss 
this locality more in this paper. Indeed, I focus on how layers in a locality are deconstructed 
as seen in the remix produced by JHF. 


4 THE CHANGING TONE AS THE LEVELLING STRATEGY 


The above speech levels, through which the language is divided into low and high registers, 
have been exploited by JHF. The Rotra song “Kulonuwun”, released in 2007, is a mixture of 
high and low Javanese registers in one six-stanza song. This signifies Hip Hop music, which 
is strongly characterised by anti-hierarchical expressions and subject positions. The levelling 
is presented somewhat bluntly in a piece of Hip Hop music. It successfully attracted many 
listeners by presenting the high register as an elevated form of self-identification, which is 
then combined with low and coarse language showing a threat to those who defied the “I” 
presentation. It is part of the tradition of Hip Hop to present and challenge identity. 

The three lines in the first stanza of the song reflect two contrasting registers, combined 
with a moderate register (kromomadya) in the middle. Ndereklangkung, nyuwunsewun- 
jalukdungalanrestu, jirolu!/A kutaknyobamelumlebu/Nek oraentukmengkotakgajulmatamu, 
preksu! (Please excuse us, please apologise and bless us, one two three!/I will try to enter and 
join (the performance)/If I am not allowed, I will hit your eyes, damn you dog!). 

These three lines are directed to three different audiences. The first is to the spectators, the 
second is to the singer himself, and the last is to any possible competitors. In rap performance, 
this is common, especially in the form of a rap battle. Thus, this deployment of different registers 
to change tones for different audiences fits in with the tradition of rapping in Hip Hop culture. 

The second to sixth stanzas are all in low register (ngoko). Those are intended to challenge 
the competitors, for example, in stanza 2 line 2, Akuora urus kowengomongoporasah do 
kemlinthi, akuorawedi (I don't care what you say, you don’t think that you are tough, "cause 
I am not afraid) and stanza 6 line 1 Ayo dadisiji. Ngadepimusuh-musuh sing soyokemaki 
(Let’s unite, to face the ever-growing bullies). 

The second part of the song consists of five stanzas. All of them use high register and 
encourage peace and happiness, for example, stanza 9 line 2 ... mbotenparengcrahsuloyo (you 
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are not allowed to create conflicts) and stanza 10 line 1 supadoskawontenannacaktentrem, 
ademayem, atimarem, mesam-mesemlansumringahugibungah (in order to make a situation 
of peace, calm and ease, content, smiles and spirited, and also happy). 

It may be said that these lines were reflecting the spirit of living in harmony as an impor- 
tant character of the Javanese society. Thus, although it is a rap song and the existence of 
“enemies” is clearly mentioned, the song ends with the encouragement to be peaceful. There 
is a clear sign of conflict avoidance. 


5 THE REVERSE LANGUAGE (WALIKAN) 


To show politeness, Javanese employs indirect strategies of communication. It has become an 
important part of the Javanese language conventions. It prevents a Javanese from any frontal 
and direct conflict engagement. For Lukman, as a member of JHF, this politeness is the key 
marker of being a Javanese and he strives to maintain it.* 

Javanese indirectness emerges in the slang system known as walikan or reverse language. 
This Javanese linguistic tool has already been available for almost half a century (Jackson and 
Rahmat, 2013). In some ways, this can be seen as a “new register”. The employment of this 
“new register” creates a sense of sameness and belonging for speakers (ibid.:147). 

This reverse language is a proof that the Javanese language has provided resources to be 
exploited by its constituents in facing the test of time. In this case, the resource is the Javanese 
characters, which consist of 20 letters in 4 lines with 5 letters in each line. By exchanging the 
corresponding letters from the first line to those in the third line and the second line with 
those in the fourth line, Yogyakarta people created a new and exclusive language. It is exclu- 
sive because to understand the language, knowledge of Javanese characters is necessary. With 
this requirement, this reverse language marks the boundary between in-group and out-group 
members of certain circles in the Javanese society. 

The use of Basa Walikan in Java Hip Hop can be seen, for example, in the naming of the 
group (Rotra), which means Jogja. Rotra is a member of JHF. Other examples are in the 
titles of the songs, and in the lyrics, too. The titles of songs using this reverse language are 
“JagalPabu” (Dog Butcher), “Watch Out, Dab” (Watch Out, Mate), and “Gangsta Gapi” 
(Ga-pi = ta-hi or human faeces). In the lyric of “Watch Out Dab”, the word saciladh appears, 
meaning bajingan or bastard. 

It is a common view in Javanese that words such as “dog”, “poo”, and “bastard” are con- 
sidered offensive. Worse still, Javanese stress politeness so that it is almost impossible to use 
those words in front of other people. However, the slang system of walikan provides a solu- 
tion for that. Walikan provides a cover for the obscenity so that the content of the expression 
is still delivered. Only those who are able to uncover the walikan can understand the message. 
Thus, this has produced a condition of exclusivity; that is, only those in a limited circle of 
recipients can understand. 

By using this reverse language, JHF was successful in presenting those words and subject 
matters, which are normally taboo. Those taboos should be hidden from display in “adilu- 
hung” Javanese culture. Using Florida's term, JHF has made those “unreadable” subjects 
readable. As a result, JHF has shown that, in the Javanese culture, there are some “minor” 
and “not so-civilized” elements such as swearing (saciladh = bastard) and dog hunting to 
consume dog meat (as seen in the song of Jagal Pabu). Yet, this reverse language shows that 
JHF still maintains its Javaneseness by presenting these taboos indirectly. 


6 CONCLUSION 


Unlike Wallach's notion that underground music, such as Hip Hop, was not able to use 
local language because it was either too raw or too refined, JHF has proved its capability in 
using both high and low registers of the Javanese language in its lyrics. JHF had defied the 


3. Interview with Lukman, 8 March 2016. 
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traditional separation of kromo—ngoko by using both registers in one piece of its song. JHF 
has also crossed the boundary of taboo by presenting the obscene words (such as dog and 
poo) and themes (such as dog meat eating) in public. All of these were possible because they 
were remixed with Hip Hop music. 

From its remix techniques, as seen in the lyrics, JHF was able to mix the high register and 
low register in one cultural product, such as in the song of Kulonuwun. In other cases, JHF 
used tone-changing strategies combined with the deployment of reverse language. These 
remix techniques have proved to be successful in producing popular Java Hip Hop songs. 

The impact of this remixing is the deconstruction of the separation between the adilu- 
hung and non-adiluhung. Once it was strongly preserved, the social stratification as reflected 
in the language has become more fluid. It shows that socio-culturally, Javanese people are 
changing. 
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ABSTRACT: This article reveals and describes the ancient Sundanese culture and their 
cultural values in order to enrich the people's knowledge about the spiritual contents of the 
ancient Sundanese culture. The terminology used in the Sundanese manuscript of the Mandala 
period was referenced from Darsa (2013), who mentioned that the ancient Sundanese litera- 
ture belongs to Sundanese manuscripts inherited by the intellectuals from formal educational 
society. The methodology used in this study was a gualitative method with a descriptive design. 
The cultural values expressed in the ancient Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period are 
based on five categories, namely the role of cultural values in the relationship between human 
and God, human and nature, human and society. human and the other human, and human 
and himself. In fact, one category is interrelated with another. However, it has been claimed 
that the categorization of these cultural values is artificial and intentionally made. 


Keywords: cultural value, manuscripts, Mandala, ancient Sundanese 


1 INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Sundanese manuscript 


This article is an effort of the authors to address the despondency of the translator of the 
book Tiga Pesona Sunda Kuna (2009), who states that only a few intrinsic contents of the 
ancient Sundanese culture are noticed by society. The book was begun by the Dutch scholar 
J. Noorduyn and continued by his partner A. Teeuw. For the purposes of this study, two 
manuscripts were chosen from this book. 

A Sundanese manuscript is a form of cultural handwriting in which both physic and con- 
tent relate to the life of Sundanese culture, generally written by Sundanese who have ever 
lived in Sundanese regions (Darsa, 2012). The authors try to unravel the understanding of 
what the ancient Sundanese culture is in order to reveal and describe its values. Two ancient 
Sundanese manuscripts are found in the book of Tiga Pesona Sunda Kuna, namely Para 
Putera Rama dan Rawana (The Sons of Rama and Rawana) and Pendakian Sri Ajnyana (The 
Ascent of Sri Ajnyana) manuscripts. 

The cultural values expressed in the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period are 
described using the theories of Warnaen (1987), Djamaris (1993) and Soelaiman (2003). 
Moreover, the general description and functions of the Sundanese manuscripts of the 
Mandala period are described using the theories of Suryani (2008) and Darsa (2013). 


1.2 Methodology 


The methodology used in this research was a qualitative method with a descriptive design. 
This study describes the data of Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period, which were 
delivered after being transcribed into Latin. This qualitative study suggests that the determiner 
elements are distributed in the language itself (see Djajasudarma, 1993). The general descrip- 
tion of Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period was based on a referential technique. 
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2 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


2.1 General description of Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period 


The terminology used in the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period was referenced 
from Darsa (2013; 99-100). He described that the ancient Sundanese literature belongs to 
Sundanese manuscripts inherited by the intellectuals from formal educational society such as 
Mandala. In other words, Mandala is a formal educational institution in the monarchy era. 
The Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period generally have several characteristics: 


1. The materials used were made up of palm leaves such as lontar (the leaves of Palmyra 
palm) and nipah (the leaves of Nipa palm), as well as bamboo strips. 

2. The stationery used was péso pangot (a kind of knife) to slit open, paku andam (a kind of 
nail) and harupat ‘tulang injuk’ (a kind of black sugar palm fibre) to write with ink. 

3. The letters used to record or write the language in the manuscripts were the ancient Sun- 
danese letters (XV-XVIII century) and the letters of Buda/Gunung (Buddhist letters). 

4. The language used was generally the ancient Sundanese language, that is, a temporary dia- 
lect of Sundanese which is generally used to express the pre-Islamic literature influenced 
by Sanskrit and ancient Javanese languages. 

5. Physical characteristics include the following: 

a. The string used for binding the pages was made of plant fibre such as haramay (the fibre of the 
banana trunk), lulub (the bark fibre of the hibiscus tree) and areuy (a kind of overgrowing plant). 
b. Regula (the use of uncoloured shadowing lines to arrange writing in an orderly way). 


The majority of the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period are categorized into 
religious manuscripts because they mainly describe the highest divine truth, the divine power 
of universe, the final destination of life, the way of worshipping, etc. (Munandar, 2010). In 
that era, the main religion followed in Java Island was Hindu. 


2.2 Expression of cultural values in Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period 


The cultural values expressed in the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period are based 
on five categories, namely the role of cultural values in the relationship between (1) human 
and God, (2) human and nature, (3) human and society, (4) human and the other human 
and (5) human and himself. The following sections discuss these five relationships in detail. 
According to Warnaen et al. (1987), the categorization of these cultural values is artificial 
and intentionally made. In fact, one category is interrelated with another. The role of cultural 
values in the relationship between one human and another emphasizes loyalty in relation to, 
for example, social norms, religious views and himself. 


2.2.1 The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and god 

Based on the available data, Sundanese people's belief in the Mandala period was inspired 
by Hinduism. The manuscripts of Pendakian Sri Ajnyana (the Ascent of Sri Ajnyana) 
explicitly indicate the naming of Gods, heaven, siwa (siva/a God in Hindu) and brahmaloka 
(the world of brahma). Furthermore, the manuscripts of Para Putera Rama dan Rawana 
(The Sons of Rama and Rawana) reveal the naming of sanghiang (the article on sacred 
objects and places), hiang (the article on supernatural existence such as God and Goddess) 
and batara (the article on virtuous ancestors). Each of these namings was influenced by 
the Hindu religion. 

The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and God highlights religious 
devotion, praying and surrendering to God. The religious devotion in this context refers to 
realization of God (la). The realization of the human's religious devotion to God is realized 
by praying. Praying is considered as a wish of hope or a compliment. Through praying, 
human tries to get closer with God. The human believes that God is a place to ask and wish, 
God is the ruler of the universe and Almighty God and a person can only try as hard as he 
can (1b), (1c), (1d): 
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dosa a(ng)geus kanyahoan (a) 
sin his has been known 
“his sin has been known” 


candra wulan aditia (1b) 
moon full and sun 
“full moon and the sun” 


deungeun sanghia(ng) angkasa (lc) 
with sanghiyang heaven 
“with the sacred heaven” 


kalawan hiang pertiwi (1d) 
and hiang earth 
‘and the Goddess of Earth’ 


2.2.2 The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and nature 

There are cultures that view nature as a great whole so that human essentially surrenders to it 
without even fighting. However, there are also cultures that consider nature as an entity that must 
be fought, in order that human must try to conquer nature. Furthermore, there are also cultures 
that consider the need for the human to live in harmony with nature (Kontjaraningrat in Djamaris, 
1993). 

Based on the description presented above, the role of cultural values in the relationship 
between human and nature involve unification and utilization. Unification considers nature 
as a living organism that possesses power. This can be seen in cosmology stories which 
describe the mystical power of nature. Nature gives signs of premonition that will befall the 
human (2a—d). In the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period, the mystical power of 
nature dominates the storyline. The value of utilization considers nature as a gift of God 
that must be utilized wisely. Nature as a source of life provides wealth. The human utilizes 
anything in nature to preserve his life: 


Sabuat ta hujan poyan (2a) 
that moment fall rain heat 
‘at that moment heated rain falls’ 


téka metu angin rebut (2b) 
along with wind storm 
‘along with the storm’ 


téka ceudeum téka ceukreum (2c) 
till cloudy black pitch 

‘till pitch black cloudy’ 

ketug lini tujuh kali (2d) 


quake earth seven times 
“seven times earthquake’ 


2.2.3 The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and society 

According to Djarmaris (1993), in the life of the human, problems cannot be solved by rely- 
ing on himself but by joining together with others. The role of cultural values in the relation- 
ship between human and society indicates agreement (3a—c): 


--- nyaho diulah pamali (3a) 
which understand deed forbidden 
“understanding forbidden deed’ 
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geus janji beunang matingtim (3b) 
already agree result agreement 
“already agree with the result of agreement” 


tuwawa beunang rarasan (3c) 
arranged with full consideration 
“arranged with full of consideration' 


2.2.4 The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and the other human 

The other human is separated from the society. The relationship between one human and 
the other human focuses more on the interindividual relationship. Human must respect and 
honour the right of others. The role cultural of values in the relationship between human 
and the other human expressed in the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period includes 
the values of friendliness, love and affection, keeping promises, loyalty, respecting parents, 
wisdom and willingness to sacrifice. 

Sundanese people are widely known for their friendliness expressed by smiling, speaking 
and behaving properly. The friendliness highlighted in the Sundanese manuscripts of the 
Mandala period is expressed in the forms of greeting and allowing guests to sit and rest as 
well as by serving them: 


1575 .... ee (4a) 
Raden Laksamana lalu duduk 
“Raden Laksamana then sit’ 


kemudian dijamu sirih pinang (4b) 
afterwards served sirih pinang 
‘afterwards served with sirih pinang’ 


selanjutnya ditanya maksudnya (4c) 
later asked intention his 
“later asked his intention’ 


Love and affection are realized not only in love but also in social life. These feelings 
are shown by someone to others. In the story of Para Putera Rama dan Rawana (The 
Sons of Rama and Rawana), love and affection were shown by the old man Hayam 
Canggong to Sita (Rama’s wife). These feelings of the old man Hayam Canggong were 
displayed by his acts of giving home to Sita and how she was taken care of by him. 
Similarly, love and affection were also expressed by Patih Sombali by taking care of 
an infant (King Manabaya) who was found near the dead bodies of Manodari and 
Rawana: 


heman ku na p(n) ten tandang, (Sa) 
so love to princess crown 
“so love to crown princess’ 


katineung basana haat, (5b) 
remember will kindness her 
“remembering her kindness’ 


According to Widagdho in Djamaris (1993), loyalty can be realized by love, affection, 
respect or a union. These feelings are expressed willingly, as found in the manuscripts of 
both Para Putera Rama dan Rawana (The Sons of Rama and Rawana) and Pendakian Sri 
Ajnyana (The Ascent of Sri Ajnyana). In the manuscript of Para Putera Rama dan Rawana 
(The Sons of Rama and Rawana), the loyalty of Patih Sombali was shown to Manondari (his 
king Rawana’s wife). Meanwhile, in the manuscript of Pendakian Sri Ajnyana (The Ascent of 
Sri Ajnyana), the loyalty was shown by a woman to a man: 
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Karajeun, lamun dék mangkat 
very well should you want go 


“very well, should you want to go” 


na aki mungku tinggaleun 
now old man not will silent 


“now this old man won't be silent’ 


mo nyorang moha ka sia 
not will despise to you 
“won't despise you” 


(6a) 


(6b) 


(6c) 


Parents can refer to the concept of mother-father or people who are older than us. This 
concept appears in the cultural value of ‘respecting parents’ in the Sundanese manuscripts of 


the Mandala period: 


Ambu, aing meré nyahu 
mother I ask leave 


‘mother, I ask permission to leave’ 


pahi deung tuang ayah’ 
as well to father 
“to you as well father” 


(7a) 


(7b) 


The cultural value of willingness to sacrifice in the manuscript of the Mandala period is 
explicitly stated in the sentence “menyatakan hendak turut berkorban dan berkorban demi sang 
Rawana” (willingness to sacrifice for Rawana): 


awaking sok béla tapa, (8a) 
I only can help pray 

‘I can only help praying’ 

ngabelaan sang Rawana berkorban demi sang Rawana (8b) 


sacrifice for the Rawana 
“sacrifice for the Rawana” 


2.2.5 The role of cultural values in the relationship between human and himself 

The relationship between human and himself is always described by personal characteris- 
tics that are recognized as his typical behaviour. This typical behaviour can only be found 
through the impression or interpretation of consistency shown by certain observable behav- 
10urs (Warnaen, 1987). This behaviour shows good and bad characteristics. From these data, 
the authors classify the cultural values which view human as being himself: 


Saurna Bujanggalawa 
“Bujanggalawa answers” 


Ambu ulah kita borang 
mother not afraid 
“do not afraid, mother” 


saha nu ngadeuleu-deuleu 
who which see sarcastic 
‘whoever see sarcastically’ 


ingkeun pilacaneun aing 
let that which become enemy my 
‘let it be my enemy’ 


(9a) 


(9b) 


(9c) 


(9d) 
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saha oge lakina' (9e) 
who he 
“whoever he is” 


3 CONCLUSION 


The cultural values expressed in the Sundanese manuscripts of the Mandala period are 
based on the five categories described in this article, namely the role of cultural values in 
the relationship between (1) human and God, (2) human and nature, (3) human and society, 
(4) human and the other human and (5) human and himself. These five categories are inher- 
ited in the life of the human. As this finding has not been reported in any of the previous 
research in the literature, the authors suggest that the transcribed and translated Sundanese 
manuscripts become the object of multidisciplinary research. 
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ABSTRACT: Dewi Lestari's novel entitled Supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh 
(KPBJ) depicts problems related to phenomena typical of social realities in real life such as 
homosexuality, love affairs, and prostitution. Despite the fact that those things are not in 
accordance with the social values or even highly prohibited, humans actually have the right 
and freedom to choose their own life path. Therefore, the researcher aims to analyse the novel 
from the perspective of freedoms of the characters. This article uses Jean Paul Sartre's theory 
on existentialism to analyse the freedom of the characters. According to Sartre, humans are 
creatures with freedom that have the right to take life decisions on their own but are still liable 
to the conseguences of the actions they take. The research is conducted using a gualitative 
approach and descriptive method. 

From the perspective of a society that adheres to the social norms and values, homosexual- 
ity, love affairs, and prostitution are considered complex issues of a highly delicate nature. In 
a country like Indonesia, where religious and cultural norms and values are highly regarded, 
the complexity of these issues is far more undeniable. This hypothesis often obscures the limit 
of morality and immorality, freedom and oppression. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Literary works are essentially inseparable from real life phenomena. In fact, literary works 
are the depiction of real life experiences in the form of social reality, One of many novels 
involving the idea of existentialism is Supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh written 
by Dewi Lestari. In this novel, Dewi Lestari invites the readers to think about the essence of 
being a human. Various characters with different behaviours are presented to explain how 
humans have the freedom to make decisions for every action they commit. 

Existentialism emphasises freedom as the most essential trait of humans. Existentialism 
refers to concrete entities, individual, and dynamic, stating that each person has the ability 
to learn from what they experience in actuality. Existentialism also dictates that humans are 
prone to avoid dealing with abstract things leading to various speculations. The core concepts 
of existentialism are related to freedom and existence. In this research, the author aims to 
focus on the theme related to freedom. 

There was previous research on a similar topic conducted by Wahidin Hendrayana entitled 
Nilai-nilai Eksistensilisme dalam Trilogi Novel Paulo Coelho. This research uses the study of 
existentialism as taught by Muhammad Igbal, while this research is conducted applying the 
analysis of existentialism as taught by Jean Paul Sartre by using a gualitative approach and 
descriptive method. 

The research guestions are formulated as follows 1) How is the freedom of the characters 
in Supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh depicted in relation to social interactions? 
2) How does the sense of freedom affect the life decisions taken by the characters in Super- 
nova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh considering the responsibilities they have to take for 
every action they commit? 
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2 DISCUSSION 


21 Jean Paul Sartre’s existentialism 


According to Misiak and Sexton (2009: 83), there is no philosophical figure more prominent 
than Sartre (1950-1980), especially when novels, dramas, and articles tend to popularise Sar- 
tre’s ideas of existentialism. Those who believe in existentialism often neglect the common 
social norms, since the concept of freedom has become their rigorous measure for any actions 
they commit. This is in accordance with Sartre’s remark (in Graham, 2005: 127) stating that: 


The existentialism of a humanism in relation with its meaning is based on individu- 
als and their personal values as well as the realization of humans’ real identity as 
a living creature. He understands life as a quest for self-identity and emphasizes a 
belief that the only way for realizing one’s self is knowing that humans’ personal 
freedom constitutes their real existence, and that they are held responsible for every 
action they commit while their life is determined by a complete nothingness. Sartre 
always sees humans’ attempt to escape their responsibility as “unacceptable belief”, 
and he also believes that humans can never escape from their burden of personal 
loneliness. 


Sartre (in Misiak and Sexton, 2005: 84) states that the freedom and ability to make a 
choice is humans’ most essential trait. Freedom is not merely a causality or attribute owned 
by humans since humans themselves constitute freedom and thus all choices are theirs to 
take. It is then inevitable that humans cannot avoid any consequence resulting from their 
decisions, and hence freedom is the only thing in life they can always depend on. Sartre also 
believes that humans are meant to be free and thus they will always be what they choose to 
be themselves. If they attempt to escape from their freedom, they will suffer from nausea, 
anxiety, sadness, and desperation. 


2.2 Main themes in Jean Paul Sartre’s existentialism 


1. Freedom 

Humans have the freedom to choose and make decisions on their own. This is in accord- 
ance with Sartre’s ideas (in Dagun, 1999: 106) which always leads to the concept of freedom 
defining humans as a form of freedom itself. In Sartre’s opinion, humans are creatures whose 
existence had long existed before essence. What is the definition of humans? What is their 
essence and to what purpose do they exist? In Sartre’s belief, these kinds of question will 
finally lead to absurdity because it is always possible for humans to say either yes or no. From 
the previous explanations, there are several types of freedom suggested by Sartre: 

a. Freedom in Human-to-Human Interaction 

According to Sartre (in Abidin, 2014: 85), each individual chooses his/her existence, because 
he/she is the holistic and interrelated entity, so that it eventually becomes quite possible for 
him/her to express his/her range of choices in each aspect of his/her actions. 

Sartre does not reject the ideas proposed by psychology, but instead, tries to integrate 
life as a whole. This is in accordance with the concept of existentialism as an idea which 
is not meant to lead a person towards inhumanity, as argued by Sugiharto (2008: 174). In 
fact, existentialism tries to take part in answering a number of fundamental issues related 
to life. Existentialism is neither a group for promoting anti-social behaviour nor a group for 
anti-humanism. The ideas of existentialists such as Sartre, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Marleau- 
Ponty focus on explaining the fact that humans are indeed personal creatures. However, this 
personal nature does not restrict itself to a concrete and rigid identity. The personal nature 
of existentialism is meant to make humans more open to the world and any other entities and 
phenomena outside their “selves”. 

In Sartre’s opinion, humans’ relationships and the basic functions of their physical 
body play an important role because humans’ existence is represented not only by their 
consciousness but also their physical bodies. Therefore, their existence is observable as long 
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Table 1. Indicator of the problems. 


No Pokok permasalahan Indicator 


1 Criticisms of freedom — Homosexuality 
— Love affairs 
— Prostitution 
2 Freedom in humans” relationships — Indifference 
— Love 
— Hate 
— Sexuality 
3 Freedom and its relationship to responsibility — Responsible freedom 


as they exist as a whole entity. If the “self” within my physical body is under others” con- 
trol, then “I” have jeopardised my freedom, while humans can never exist without their 
physical entity as well (Muzairi, 2002: 167). 

Several forms of relation between humans” entity exist and can be noted from the act of 
indifference, love, hate, and sexuality. Some of those relations can explain Sartre's opinion 
stating that a human's existence is always interrelated with that of others as well as reciprocal 
(in Muzairi, 2002: 180). 

b. Freedom and Responsibilities 

According to Koeswara (1987: 14), freedom is a concept that is the most essential element of 
existentialism, since existentialism always emphasises freedom as the most essential trait of 
humans. Existentialists see freedom as something that is strongly related to responsibility in 
taking decisions. Humans are both free and held by their responsibilities to make decisions 
and to make their choice when committing an action in order to form the life and existence 
of their “selves”. For this reason, Nietzsche refers to freedom as humans’ capacity to decide 
what they will become and how they act on that decision. Sartre restated Nietzsche's argu- 
ment in his well-known remark: “I am everything I choose to be”. 

Humans’ existence in this world begins with their subjectivity. In existentialism, the most 
fundamental basis is the acknowledgement of “my self just the way I choose it to be” com- 
monly referred to as mineness. At this point, existentialists place humans’ subjectivity in 
the highest position of importance. As noted by Sartre (in Sugiharto, 2008: 175), humans’ 
subjectivity can be understood in two categories which are humans’ individual freedom and 
humans’ capability in dealing with their “selves”. 

Sartre noted that humans have to be responsible, and responsibility in terms of existential 
subjectivity itself is not simply understood as a responsibility which is restricted only to shal- 
low individualism, but rather the responsibility towards others as well. If one understands 
existentialism thoroughly, the subjectivity aforementioned is not a restriction to one’s per- 
sonal self, but rather the ability of an individual to responsibly make a subjective judgement 
while taking responsibility in terms of others (Sugiharto, 2008: 175-176). 

In order to make the research more well-structured and focused, some indicators regarding 
the object of the study are presented as follows: 

The researcher used data coding as a way of referring to the object of the study to ease the 
process of analysis using SKPBJ/SATA/2012:16 with a description of SKPBJ (Supernova: 
Kesatria, Putri dan Bintang Jatuh), SATA (stands for the indicators of the issue), —1 (show- 
ing the order of the data), 2012 (referring to the year the book was published), 16 (number 
coming after the year is the page of the book. 


2.3 The freedom of the characters and its relationship with human interaction depicted in the 
novel supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh 


Homosexuals are a pair of lovers consisting of two males. One of many common ways to 
express human-to-human relationships is through love. Despite the fact that their relationship 
is often considered unorthodox, humans basically have the right to have their own will and act 
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on it based on their conscience. The gay couple in the novel even wrote a masterpiece for their 
love story to be remembered. This can be seen from the extract from the novel below: 


“Ten years from now, I will have to write and have a literary work of my own. A mas- 
terpiece. One piece of writing or a research that will bridge all discussions concerning 
science”. 

“Ten years? Why does it have to take so long anyway?”. 

“Time flies, my friend”. 

“Fine, you have ten years and so do I”. 

“One masterpiece. A novel with a broad dimension that will affect people's hearts in 

a way they have never imagined”. (SKPBJ/SC ,/2012: 12). 


They choose to write a masterpiece rather than doing negative things. It has been proven 
that they are a gay couple with no intention of openly expressing their social desire. This is 
expressed in an extract from the novel as follows: 


*... Neither are we a gay couple that express lust in public sphere as commonly assumed 
by most people. We are best friends. Life partners”. (SKPBJ/SC_,/2012: 112). 


From the extract above, it can be understood that Ruben and Dimas choose to have a real 
existence through an unusual love relationship. Apart from Ruben and Dimas, freedom in a 
relationship is also depicted by the married couple Arwin and Rana. Arwin really loves Rana, 
despite the fact that Rana has a love affair with Ferre. Arwin accepts that Rana has treated 
him that way, and this is depicted by the extract from the novel below: 


“... Im sorry for not being able to be the one you've always wanted. But I really love 
you as a wife...or not. You will always be Rana that I admire. And, I am sure that 
there is nothing like my feelings to you. And I wish you knew this is true”. (SKPBJ/ 
SC „2012: 229). 


The decision taken by Arwin shows that he chooses to be a wise man and have such a 
relationship and express his abundant love for his wife, rather than getting becoming angry 
and hating his wife for betraying him. The decision taken by Arwin results in harmony within 
his family. In expressing his existence and making his choices, de does not lose his wife, as 
explained by the extract below: 


... Now it's Arwin's turn to be a little surprised as his wife embraces him and never lets 
him go. It does not feel like a hug for goodbye, but rather it feels like he's welcoming his 
wife back. (SKPBJ/SC_¿/2012: 230). 


By making his choice, Arwin has regained his beloved one. This shows that freedom in 
making choices will lead to a “pride” as noted by Sartre in his explanation about existen- 
tial humanism: humans should take “pride” in being the only centre of reality that preserves 
their autonomy from forceful powers coming from outside their selves (Abidin, 2014: 189). 
Other than love, humans” freedom is also shown in sexuality. This is an illustration of com- 
mon human symptoms related to Sartre's existential phenomenology concerning the physical 
body, “my physical body for others” in which we have the conscience about our physical body 
and its functions as well as its relation with “others”. A character named Diva is a beautiful 
woman working as model with a side job as a high class prostitute. This is explained in the 
extract below: 


“... If you want me to wear it in front of you, there is going to be an extra fee. I don't 
want you to run out of money”. (SKPBJ/HS_,/2012: 95). 


The extract above shows that Diva is a character who is really consistent when it comes to her 
body. Diva is a smart and diplomatic figure who is academically rigorous but prefers to be a pros- 
titute. This proves the fact that existentialism is a sign of humans having the freedom to choose an 
attribute attached to the self. This is in accordance with an extract from the novel below: 
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“Div”, he called her gently, “sometimes I think you are far smarter than my CEO. And 
I wonder why you choose this profession instead. With a knowledge such as yours, you 
can even get a position better than mine.” 

That woman smiles sarcastically. “The fact that Iam smarter than her is the reason 
why I do not want to work like you. Is there any difference between my profession and 
your profession? I already told you that we are both do the trading, only the commodity 
is different. What you sell is a thing that should not be sold, in my opinion. My mind 
has to be free. I never do trading recklessly, anyway.” (SKPBJ/HS 2012: 79). 


It can be understood that every person has their own freedom, because humans are des- 
tined to be free. The extract with Diva's remark explains the fact the existentialism does not 
lead people to anti-humanism. As Sartre explained, humans are personal creatures who do 
not restrict themselves in a rigid identity since existentialism is supposed to make them more 
open to the world and others. 


2.4 Freedom of the characters and their responsibility in making decisions and committing 
actions depicted in the novel supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan Bintang Jatuh 


Humans always make all necessary effort to turn what they want into a reality, and they 
can seek freedom while still taking the responsibility for every decision they make and every 
action they commit by the process of thinking. This is shown by the extract below: 


“... Actually, I can say that there is no one winning or losing today. You now look 
so cute despite the fact that you will be fat, short and have lots of pimples on your 
face”. 

“Don't forget to keep playing once you got home. Do not wear those shoes of yours 
and certainly, no need to use your mom s lipstick...” (SKPBJ/KBJ_,/2012: 85). 


In reality, there are so many people who take pride in such a thing, but not Diva. Diva 
was one of the judges in that event. Unlike the other judges, she decided to talk that way so 
that she ended up irritating the other judges. From this point, 1t is clear that each individual 
has the liberty to choose certain actions they want to commit in their life. In addition, Diva 
also demonstrates an act of freedom while still taking responsibility as noted in an extract 
below: 


... She pays the tuition for his children's school, and even pay for all the extracurricular 
courses they take. She also gives books. Mr. Ahmad's wife was even sent to a sewing 
course and asked to open a small library for the surrounding neighborhood. Of course, 
they are all done in Diva's expense. (SKPBJ/KBJ_,/2012: 174). 


The uniqueness of the character named Diva lies in the fact that, despite her profession as 
a prostitute, she always cares for her surroundings. Besides, Diva also makes some decisions 
and commits some actions that are categorised as courageous and free. Despite the fact that 
she is actually a prostitute, she is really good at putting together an argument and understands 
idealism introduced by Marx and other philosophers so that her customers are often made 
curious. This motivates one of her customers to suggest her buying a university diploma as 
explained by an extract below: 


... “Just get rid of it, Sir”, said she, “just wait until I build a school of my own. 
School should be a place for learning, not for searching a diploma”. (SKPBJ/KBJ_,/ 
2012: 97). 


One of Sartre's most famous remarks is “I become whatever I choose myself to be” 
(Koeswara, 1987: 15). From the extract above, it can be understood that Diva has a strong 
belief and principles leading her to ignore the opinion of others and stick to what she always 
believes. It shows that existentialism is depicted by Diva, in terms of responsibility for every 
action she commits. She has personal responsibility. 
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2.5 Criticisms of freedom depicted by characters in the novel supernova: Kesatria, Putri, dan 
Bintang Jatuh 


This research presents several phenomena that commonly occur in social reality such as: 
homosexuality, love affairs, and prostitution. From all these phenomena, there are several 
criticisms on freedom depicted the characters of Ruben, Dimas, Arwin, and Rana. Free- 
dom can be expressed indifference, hate, love, and sexuality. However, this novel only depicts 
humans’ freedom from the perspective of love and sexuality. Ruben and Dimas represent a 
critic on humans’ freedom in love. They are a gay couple, and this is often considered as a 
taboo. However, their actions represent the fact that humans have the freedom and rights to 
form their selves and commits certain actions based on their conscience. 

Criticisms of freedom are also shown by Arwin's love to his wife, Rana. Arwin knows that 
Rana has a love affair with Ferre but he decides to be wise in dealing with his problem. Despite all 
the betrayals his wife has done to him, he does not express his feeling in anger, just to avoid losing 
his wife. Arwin shows his unconditional love to his wife. He expresses his love in a choice he takes 
and take a pride for it. Criticisms of human freedom are also represented by Diva in terms of 
sexuality. It can be said that Diva has neglected all the common norms, considering the fact that 
humans have their freedom. All the things she does explain the concept related to “my physical 
body for others”, stating that our physical body is closely related to our interactions with others. 
Existentialism dictates that humans are free to choose attributes that are attached to their selves. 

Freedom in making decisions is also represented by Diva. Despite the fact that she has a 
side job as a prostitute, she takes responsibility such as telling the kids at the modelling event 
to keep playing like any other normal kids, paying the tuition for her driver's children, criti- 
cising her customers regarding their opinions on education, and planning to build a school 
where education is the sole purpose, not a diploma. This has proven that the most essential 
elements of existentialism is not only freedom but also a sense of responsibility. 


3 CONCLUSION 


From the explanation above, there are several conclusions that can be formulated based on the 
idea that existentialism is meant to be a way of finding the real self. Those who believe in exis- 
tentialism have more freedom than those who don't. For that freedom, they are usually held 
responsible for every action they commit. Freedom in terms of human relationships shows that 
existentialism is neither a group based on anti-social behavior nor anti-humanism, nor a group 
that isolates itself from others. Existentialism is openness to the world and others. Human free- 
dom can be expressed in love, indifference, hate, and sexuality. Freedom as a form of responsibil- 
ity cannot be understood in a shallow way, but rather it has to be understood thoroughly. 
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ABSTRACT: In this study, we aim to propose a recommendation of translation ideology selec- 
tion to be implemented in translating cultural issues in children comics. To achieve this aim, we 
measure translation ideology tendencies of children comic translators. The data used in this study 
are texts related to cultural issues in children comics, translation techniques applied to translate the 
issues, and translation quality scores of the translation of the issues. Document analysis is used 
for data collection by comparing the English version of the issues and their translated Indone- 
sian version, noting the translation techniques used and measuring the frequency of use of these 
techniques. Questionnaires are used to collect translation quality scores. Validation is conducted 
by focus group discussion involving three translation experts and four doctoral program students 
majoring in translation. The result of this study shows that 15 translation techniques are used 
with a frequency of 1,680 to translate 1,617 data of cultural issues. Three out of the 1 5techniques, with 
a frequency of 470, are categorized into source language-oriented techniques, while the rest, with 
a frequency of 1,210, are categorized into target language-oriented techniques. It indicates that the 
translation ideology tendency used by translator 1s domestication. This tendency contributes to the 
high level of translation quality of the cultural issues. As a result, domestication is recommended 
for translation of cultural issues in children comics from English into Indonesian. 


Keywords: Cultural issues, Children comic, Translation ideology recommendation, English, 
Indonesian 


1 INTRODUCTION 


There are three interrelated theories involving translation techniques, translation methods, 
and translation ideologies, which are applied to solve verbal text problems arising in transla- 
tion. The three theories are applied in different levels of text. Translation techniques are used 
to solve problems in the micro level of text, whereas the translation method is used for the 
macro level of text (Molina & Albir, 2002: 507-509; Newmark, 1988: 81). The micro level of 
text can be defined as small units involving word, phrase, clause, and sentence (Newmark, 
1988: 65; Porter, 2005: 300). Thus, translation techniques are used to solve problems in the 
aforementioned four levels, while translation methods are more global. They are applied for 
paragraphs or for the whole text. On the contrary, translation ideologies are beyond the text. 
They are chosen before starting translation processes and determining translation methods 
(Venuti in Baker, 2001: 240). Translation techniques, methods, and ideologies are interrelated, 
as the choice of translation techniques is determined by translation methods specified and 
translation methods are determined by the translation ideology chosen. 

According to Zohar (1990), translation ideologies are closely related to polysystem, which 
denotes positions of the literature in a country: primary and secondary positions. A coun- 
try lacking local literature and fulfilling its literature procurement mostly by import will lead 
imported literature to occupy the primary position and local literature to occupy the secondary 
position. By occupying the primary position, the literature will become central and a model 
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that leads the direction of other literatures. Meanwhile, if its literature procurement has been 
fulfilled by local literature, which will occupy the primary position and the imported literature 
will only be complements and occupy the secondary position. The relationship between posi- 
tions of imported literature with translation ideologies, which will be applied to translate them, 
is that if they occupy the primary position, then they will tend to be translated by using for- 
eignization ideology, whereas if they occupy the secondary position, then they will tend to be 
translated by using domestication ideology (Zohar, 1990; Venuti in Baker, 2001). 

By using the foreignization ideology, the result of the translation will introduce foreign cul- 
tures and languages. The application of this ideology will lead to the use of source language- 
oriented methods for the whole text involving word-for-word translation, literal translation, 
faithful translation, and semantic translation (Newmark, 1988: 45). In the level of words, 
phrase, clause, and sentences, three techniques can be used, including pure borrowing, natu- 
ralized borrowing, and literal translation (Molina & Albir, 2002: 509-512). The application 
of this ideology, methods, and techniques will make target readers realize that target lan- 
guage texts (TLT) they read are translated versions of foreign literature. 

On the contrary, by applying the domestication ideology, a source language text (SLT) will 
be translated by conforming to the local literature trend in order to be accepted in markets. 
The result of this translation will sound similar to local products. The application of this 
ideology will lead to the use of target language-oriented methods for the whole text involving 
adaptation, free translation, idiomatic translation, and communicative translation (Newmark, 
1988: 45). In the level of words, phrase, clause, and sentences, there are 17 techniques to be 
used, including adaptation, amplification, calque, compensation, description, discursive cre- 
ation, established equivalent, generalization, linguistic amplification, linguistic compression, 
modulation, particularization, reduction, substitution, transposition, and variation (Molina 
& Albir, 2002: 509-512). The application of this ideology, methods, and techniques will make 
target readers feel that they read local literature. Its relation is shown in Figure 1. 

The objective of this study is to propose a recommendation of translation ideology selec- 
tion to be implemented in translating cultural issues in children comics. The recommendation 
is constructed based on the empirical data found in the translation of Donald Duck comics 
from English into Indonesian. We will first identify the translation ideology applied in the 
translation of cultural issues in Donald Duck comics. Then, we will test the quality of the 
translation. The ideology that produces a qualified translation of cultural issues will be sug- 
gested to be applied. The recommendation of the use of the translation ideology for cultural 
issues can guide translators and ease them to translate cultural issues in children comics. 

The ideology discussed in this study is two ways of translation orientations: whether transla- 
tors tend to translate a text by orienting to target language (TL), which is called domestication, 
or tend to translate a text by orienting to source language (SL), which is called foreignization 
(Venuti in Baker, 2001: 240). Another study discussing the translation ideology was conducted 


Solutions for Verbal Text Problems in Translation 


Domestication Ideology 


Source Language Oriented Methods: Target Language Oriented Methods: 
Word-for-Word Translation, Literal Translation, Adaptation, Free Translation, Idiomatic Translation, 
Faithful Translation, Semantic Translation Communicative Translation 


Foreignization Ideology 


Adaptation, Amplification, Calque, Compensation, 
Description, Discursive Creation, Established 
Equivalent, Generalization, Linguistic 
Amplification, Linguistic Compression, Modulation, 
Particularization, Reduction, Substitution, 
Transposition. Variation, Neutralization 


Pure Borrowing, Naturalized Borrowing, Literal 


Translation 


Figure 1. Relation of translation ideologies (Venuti in Baker, 2001), methods (Newmark, 1988) and 
techniques (Molina & Albir, 2002; Berezowski, 1997). 
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by Sharifabad, Yaqubi, and Mahadi (2013) aiming to measure the use of domestication and for- 
eignization ideology on English-Persian Translation of News Phrasal Verbs. The result of that 
study shows that domestication ideology tends to be used, mainly, to translate culture-specific 
terms and words, which are difficult to find their equivalent in TL. Another researcher, Siregar 
(2015), conducted a study to identify the translation ideology used in Stephen R. Cove's The 8th 
Habit from English into Indonesia. The result of that study shows that the foreignization ideol- 
ogy tends to be used (50.70%) rather than the domestication ideology (49.30%). 

In the following, we show that the foreignization ideology tends to be used rather than the 
domestication ideology. The difference between this and the aforementioned studies is that 
this study aims to identify the use of the translation ideology for translating cultural issues 
on children comics. This study does not focus on all texts in the comics, but rather focuses on 
words, phrases, clauses, and sentences, which are categorized as cultural issues. Other words, 
phrase clauses, and sentences outside the category are categorized into contexts that cannot 
be separated from data in determining translation techniques as a micro part, which must be 
identified before identifying the translation ideology. 

This study uses children comic as data source as comic is a favorite literature for children 
as it provides simple texts to read and is full of pictures (Boltz, 2007: 9). Besides that, even 
though Indonesia produces local comics, the procurement of children comics in Indonesia is 
still fulfilled by importing. Thus, a study describing translation ideology currently applied by 
translators and recommending the ideology suitable for translating children comics is needed 
in order to help translators provide qualified translated comics for children. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


This qualitative study uses the case study method, the data source of which is five series of 
Children Comics “Donald Duck”, with their Indonesian Translation compiled in one bundle of 
comic entitled “Komik Terbaik Disney Karya Carl Bark” and six respondents who give transla- 
tion quality scores through guestionnaires. The data obtained from the comics are 1,617 cul- 
tural issues in the form of words, phrases, clauses, and sentences contained in the Donald Duck 
Comic panels and their translation. These data are collected by document analysis and taken 
by purposive sampling. The researcher put the words, phrases, clauses, and sentences in a two- 
column table to compare the English version of Donald Duck comic (SLT) and its translation 
in Indonesian (TLT). Both the SLT and TLT are compared to identify translation techniques as 
micro units of translation ideology. 


3 DISCUSSION 


The analysis of 1,617 data shows that they are translated by using 15 translation techniques, 
with the frequency of 1,685. The translation techniques used are pure borrowing (269), natu- 
ralized borrowing (208), literal technique (4), established equivalent (317), adaptation (271), 
neutralization (197), deletion (189), generalization (71), explicitation (63), discursive creation 
(61), reduction (13), implicitation (12), particularization (7), modulation (2), and description 
(1). All of the 15 translation techniques are classified into two categories: source language- 
oriented techniques and target language-oriented techniques. Three out of the 15 translation 
techniques are classified into source language-oriented techniques: pure borrowing, natural- 
ized borrowing, and literal technique with a total frequency of 481. 

The remaining 12 translation techniques with a total frequency of 1,204 are classified into 
target language-oriented techniques, including established equivalent, adaptation, neutraliza- 
tion, deletion, generalization, explicitation, discursive creation, reduction, implicitation, par- 
ticularization, modulation, and description. It indicates that the translation ideology tendency 
of cultural issues translation in Donald Duck Comic is domestication, as shown in Table 1. 

The quality of translation is measured by the following three aspects: accuracy, accept- 
ability, and readability (Nababan, Nuraeni, & Sumardiono, 2012: 50). Questionnaires scores 
show that the use of the 15 translation techniques to translated 1,617 data of cultural issues 
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Table 1. Frequency and orientation of translation techniques in Donald Duck comics. 


No Technique orientation Translation techniques Frequency Total Ideology 


1 Pure borrowing 269 
2 Source language Naturalized borrowing 208 481 Foreignization 
3 Literal 4 
4 Established equivalent 317 
5 Adaptation 271 
6 Neutralization 197 
7 Deletion 189 
8 Generalization 71 
kA Target language E catión a 1204 Domestication 
11 Reduction 13 
12 Implicitation 12 
13 Particularization 7 
14 Modulation 2 
15 Description 1 


resulted in a high level of quality. The scores show that the translation of 1,617 data of cul- 
tural issues is accurate (2.6 out of 3), accepted (2.4 out of 3), and easy to be understood by 
target readers (2.9 out of 3). Discussions will be presented in the following paragraphs com- 
pleted with examples taken from cultural issues data in five series of Donald Duck comics. 

Pure borrowing, naturalized borrowing, and literal technique are classified into source lan- 
guage-oriented techniques as their characteristic, which tends to keep SLT forms. By using 
pure borrowing, SLT terms can be directly taken to be used in TLT without any change. Pure 
borrowing can be applied in some cases such as an SLT personal name Edgerton. In the Don- 
ald Duck comics, the name is borrowed to be used in the TLT without any change. A personal 
name can also be translated using naturalized borrowing, that is, by taking SLT names and 
adjusting them to the pronunciation and linguistic rules of the target language. One example 
is an SLT personal name Donald, which is translated into Donal. A double consonant “Id” 
pronunciation is not appropriate in Indonesian so that the dominant consonant pronounced, 
l, is taken. Both of the techniques lead to the high level of accuracy as they do not change, 
add, reduce, or omit the meaning of SLTs. However, the use of pure borrowing may reduce 
the acceptability and readability scores as it presents foreign texts in the TLT. 

Literal technique is applied to translate the SLT terms word by word and out of context. 
This technique leads to the low scores of accuracy, acceptability, and readability as the mean- 
ing of SLT is not transferred in the TLT. In addition, its translation results are not commonly 
used in the target language and are not familiar for target readers. One example is an interjec- 
tion oh, my stars! that is translated into oh, demi bintang—bintang. Even though the meaning 
of each word in that sentence is equal, the meaning of the whole words as an interjection is 
not delivered in the TLT. Its literal meaning is not recognized as an interjection in the target 
language and is not common to be used in utterance. 

Established equivalent, adaptation, neutralization, deletion, generalization, explicitation, dis- 
cursive creation, reduction, implicitation, particularization, modulation, and description are clas- 
sified into target language-oriented as their characteristics tend to produce a translation, which is 
accepted and easily understood by the target text reader. By using established equivalent, cultural 
issues of the source text are translated into the target text equally in terms of meaning and form. 
Thus, this technique produces high-quality translation. One example is an SLT idiomatic expres- 
sion oh, why didn't I keep my big mouth shut! that is translated into a TLT idiomatic expression 
having an equal meaning oh, mengapa aku tidak menutup mulut besarku. Another example is an 
SLT abbreviation P.S., which is translated into a TLT abbreviation having an equal meaning N B. 
Both the abbreviations are used to add additional information in the end of letter. 

By using adaptation, SLT cultural issues are translated into their closest equivalents whose 
functions and forms are similar and commonly used in the target language even though their 
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meanings are not exactly equal. This technique reduces the accuracy but increases the accept- 
ability and readability of translations. One example of cultural issues translated using adapta- 
tion can be seen in the sentence I'll paddle the first kid that laughs. This sentence is categorized 
as cultural issues describing a speaker's habit in the SLT in terms of punishing children. That 
habit is not common in target culture. Instead of paddling a kid, people in the target culture 
usually pull kid's ear for punishment. Thus, that sentence is translated into yang pertama ter- 
tawa akan kujewer! (back translation: VII pull the ear of the first kid that laughs!). Another 
example of the use of adaptation technique can be seen in the translation of a measurement 
unit term feet into meter. Feet is an imperial measurement term, which is kaki in Indonesian. 
Even though feet is equal to kaki, the metric measurement term meter is preferred to be used 
in TLT. In the target language, meter is more familiar and widely used than kaki. 

By using neutralization, SLT cultural issues are translated into neutral languages in the 
TLT. This technique reduces the acceptability but increases the accuracy and readability of 
translations. One example is a word unca', which is a dialect of uncle. This word is translated 
into paman, which is not considered as a dialect in the target language. This technique reduces 
acceptability scores of this dialect, as its translation is not considered as dialect in the target language. 

By using deletion, SLT cultural issues are fully omitted in the target text. This technique 
leads to low scores of accuracy, acceptability, and readability as it does not communicate the 
SLT information in the TLT. One example of cultural issues translated by deletion is Wistful 
Union, which is written on a letter in the SLT. This name of shipping company is deleted or 
omitted in the target text so that the reader cannot get information about the name. Another 
example can be seen in slang terms put up your dukes in sentence put up your dukes and let's 
go. That sentence is translated into kita mulai sekarang! (back translation: let's go!). The 
slang term in that sentence is omitted in the TLT. 

By using generalization, SLT cultural issues in forms of hyponyms are translated to their 
hypernyms. One example of cultural issues translated by generalization is rhubarb juice, which is 
translated into juice. Juice has a broader sense than rhubarb juice. Another example is a term of 
addressee boys in the sentence no, boys, which is translated into tidak, nak. The word nak (back 
translation: kids) has general meaning as it can refer to either male or female. It is translated 
into more general terms as Indonesian does not differentiate gender for addressing children. 
The use of this technique reduces accuracy scores as 1t does not communicate SLT information 
precisely in the TLT. However, this technique increases acceptability and readability scores. 

By using explicitation, SLT cultural issues are translated by making their functions, forms, 
and meaning explicit. This technique produces translation with high scores of accuracy, 
acceptability, and readability. One example of cultural issues translated by explicitation is 
kids in a sentence anyway, I had sense enough to leave the kids at home! uttered by Donald to 
his nephews. The word kids can refer to a broad sense, that is, to all children. However, in this 
example, it refers to Donald's nephews. Thus, it is translated by explicate the addressee meant 
by Donal into para keponakan (back translation: nephews). 

By using discursive creation, cultural issues of the source text are changed into the target 
text, in terms of their meanings. This technique leads to low scores of accuracy, acceptability, 
and readability as the meaning of SLT is changed in the TLT. In other words, the TLT does 
not present the information contained in the SLT. One example can be seen in an SLT idi- 
omatic expression we're up to our ears which in the target text means kita sudah sampai di tem- 
pat tujuan. However, the SLT is translated into dan sekarang kita sendirian di hutan belantara 
(back translation: and now we are alone in the jungle). The TLT is not the translation of the 
SLT. It is a creation of translator in producing a text, which is not in the SLT. 

By using reduction, SLT cultural issues are omitted partially in the TLT. This technique 
reduces accuracy scores as 1t reduces the information of the SLT. One example is interjection 
in the source text oh, my stars, which is translated into oh. In that case, the phrase my stars is 
omitted in the TLT. 

By using implicitation, SLT cultural issues are stated implicitly in the text structure. This 
technique produces translation with high scores of accuracy, acceptability, and readability. 
One example of the use implicitation can be seen in the pronoun 'em in ran “em down the hose, 
which is translated into alirkan lewat selang (back translation: ran ... down the hose!). The 
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pronoun ‘em, which in the target language means mereka or explicitly means bola tersebut 
(back translation: the balls), is implicate in the TLT. This technique does not reduce, add, 
change, or omit meaning of the source text. 

By using particularization, SLT cultural issues in the form of hypernym are translated 
into their hyponym. One example is rice, which is translated into beras. Rice is a hypernym 
term referring to padi, gabah, beras, and nasi in the target language. This technique produces 
translation with high scores of accuracy, acceptability, and readability 

By using modulation, SLT cultural issues are translated by changing their point of view 
in the TLT. The meaning of SLT will not be changed, reduced, added, or omitted. Thus, this 
technique produces translation with high scores of accuracy, acceptability, and readability. 
One example is look at him sweat!, which is a kind of dialect of look at his sweat! This expres- 
sion is translated into dia berkeringat (back translation: he is sweaty). 

By using description, SLT cultural issues are translated by more than one word to explain 
more information about the issues. This technique produces translation with high scores of 
accuracy, acceptability, and readability. The example can be seen in the verb voodooed, which 
is translated into melakukan mantera voodoo (back translation: doing voodoo spell). The verb 
voodoo means affecting someone using black religious cult (“voodoo,” n.d.). To express the 
meaning, it is translated in the form of description in the TLT. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The frequency of use of the target language-oriented techniques is higher than that of the 
source language-oriented techniques. It indicates that the translation ideology tendency to 
translate cultural issues in five series of Donald Duck comics in the Bundle “Karya Terbaik 
Carl Bark” is domestication. The result of cultural issues translation using this ideology ten- 
dency is considered accurate, accepted, and easy to be understood by target readers. Thus, 
this ideology is recommended to be used to translate cultural issues in children's comics. 
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ABSTRACT: The Indonesian cinema is on the rise once again and this time it has gone 
further by going international. Sincere appreciation needs to be extended to the deserving 
independent film directors who pioneered the rise of Indonesian cinema and put the coun- 
try's name on the map of world cinema. More and more Indonesian films are shown in the 
international film festivals and they often won awards. The European film festivals became 
one of the important factors behind these recent successes. Their involvement is shown in the 
fund they provide to the Indonesian directors. Unfortunately, it raises the issue of a hegem- 
onic practice. The concern here is that the directors have to comply, albeit reluctantly with 
what the film festivals want to say. The focus of this article is to analyse the responses and 
strategies of the Indonesian directors with regard to the hegemonic practices associated with 
the European film festival funding. Interview with the directors and reading of the funded 
films revealed two important findings; firstly, how Indonesia's identity is shaped from two 
different perspectives, namely the Indonesian directors as recipient of the fund and Europe 
as the funder. Secondly, the practice of hegemony should not be seen solely as domination by 
one of the parties and subordination of another. The directors in this regard are active agents 
who constantly strategizing and negotiating, despite their position as subordinates who must 
rely on the funding from the European film festivals. 


Keywords: film festival funding, shaping of identity, Indonesian cinema, hegemony, responses 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the last ten years, there has been a spectacular resurgence of independent cinema in 
Southeast Asia (Baumgărtel, 2011: 58). A region that was never considered as a serious con- 
tender in world cinema has now gained international attention, 


A region where for a long time was more or less a blank space on the map of world 
cinema has made itself heard in the international art house and festival circuit. 
(Baumgirtel, 2011: 58). 


Liz Shackleton in her article entitled “Indonesia Spreads its Wings”, which was published 
in 2012, named Indonesia as one of the promising creative regions in Asia and mentioned 
two Indonesian films that debuted in a prestigious international film festival; Postcards from 
the Zoo (Edwin) and Peculiar Vacation and Other Illnesses (Yosep Anggi Noen). These two 
films were supported by the funding programme from the European film festivals. Shackle- 
ton's article suggests the importance of a funding programme, not only for the directors who 
received international acclamations, but also for Indonesia. 

Indonesian films, which are eligible for receiving financial assistance from the European 
film festivals, are those that belong to the art film genre (art house) or commonly referred 
to as independent films. Even though for the most part they are successful in the interna- 
tional film festivals and some even distributed and screened in European movie theatres, 
most of them will never see the light of day in their home country (Baumgártel, 2011: 59). 
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Mainstream films are certainly the bread and butter of the domestic film industry, whereas 
independent films have to be content by being in the periphery, despite being established in 
the international world (Aartsen, 2011: 22). 

Independent films from Indonesia are able to survive because of one crucial factor, 1.e. 
the funding programmes from Europe, as stated by Lalu Roisamri, “Most films are financed 
by local private investors, although for art house films you still need to turn to Europe” 
(Shackleton, 2012). The domestic infrastructure is simply not strong enough to support an 
independent film industry, which is evident from the difficulties these directors have to face 
in securing funds for their films. Not to mention the insufficient number of theatre screens to 
show their works because most of the theatres are showing films from Hollywood, and the 
prevailing issue on censorship. 

The funds from the European film festivals programmes, therefore, becomes the saviour 
for the Indonesian independent film directors. Not only do they get the necessary financial 
support, but more importantly, they also gain international recognition that legitimizes their 
presence and puts Indonesia at the centre stage. Mubarak and Ageza (2015) stated the simple 
fact that Indonesian films are often selected to be shown in various international film fes- 
tivals, but question the type of representation that each of these festivals wants to show by 
inviting films from Indonesia. 

Mubarak and Ageza (2015) mentioned a contradiction, wherein on one hand these film 
festivals have pronounced en masse that they are here to maintain the diversity in the world's 
independent films; however, at the same time, they are also erasing any trace of diversity by 
“farming” through the politics of taste of the funding programme. Here we see a blatant prac- 
tice of hegemony in operation. The European film festival funding retains the prerogative to 
fund films that meet their criteria of taste, which in turn create uniformity instead of diversity. 

The funding programme undoubtedly has a positive impact; however, that does not mean 
that it is not problematic. The issue here is the politics of taste of the programme, wherein only a 
certain type of film or film with a specific theme is eligible for funding. Therefore, there is a nag- 
ging suspicion that these directors will be producing films that conform to their patron's taste. 

Film is an important medium for propagating images of a culture and as such, as it 
becomes an arena for the struggle between representations. Nadine Chan (2010: 38) states 
that cinema, like any other modes which mediate, represent, and distribute cultural images, is 
a carefully policed minefield where the struggles of representation are played out. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


The study focuses on Indonesian directors who received financial assistance from the Hubert 
Bals Fund. In the last ten years, ten Indonesian directors have received financial assistance 
from the programme, including, among others, Ismail Basbeth and Yosep Anggi Noen. 

According to Aeron Davis (2008: 53), there are three approaches that can be used to inves- 
tigate cultural production. They are broadly categorised as the political economic approach, 
the textual analysis and the sociological/ethnographic work. This research focuses on the 
textual and sociological/ethnographic approach, using the films and interviews as the source 
of data. Interview with the directors was conducted to analyse their position and strategies 
in dealing with the dynamics of hegemonic practices in the funding programme, while the 
textual approach is used to expose how Indonesia's identity is shaped in the funded films. 
The director's position is analysed using Stuart Hall’s theory on hegemony responses, while 
previous studies on funded films are used to establish the patterns that lead to the politics of 
taste in film festivals and the shaping of Indonesia's identity. 


3 DISCUSSION 


Halle (2010: 314) states that the dynamic of orientalism here supports the production of 
stories about other peoples and places that it, the funding source, wants to hear, or in other 
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words, a film receiving financial assistance must tell a familiar story or something that the 
international/European audiences want to hear. 

Therefore, what are the stories these audiences would like to hear from the “third world?” 
The answer to this question may be surmised from a number of scholarly works that have 
analysed films from the “third world”, which are funded by the Hubert Bals Fund. Miriam 
Ross and Daniel Steinhart discuss Latin American films funded by the Hubert Bals Fund; 
meanwhile, Lindiwe Dovey discusses films from Africa that are benefitted from the fund. 
Additionally, more films funded by the European film festivals are also analysed by other 
scholars, such as Deborah Shaw who discusses films from Latin American countries that 
benefitted from the fund provided by Cannes and Berlin film festivals. Zainab Taymuree 
discusses films from Iran, which are funded by the Berlin film festivals, and Irid Neidhart 
discusses films from Middle East countries supported by the Berlin film festivals. 

Some of the conclusions drawn from those studies are as follows: (1) the ever—present 
shadow of orientalism that leads to a practice of self-exoticization and continuation of 
West-East stereotyping; (2) a perpetuation of the “first world” — “third world” stereotype 
by exploiting poverty; and (3) the types of films eligible for funding are those that conform 
to the European agenda. These conclusions provide the answers to the question of what the 
European audiences want to hear, and explain the politics of taste within the European film 
festival programme, but mainly it presents a specific type of the “third world” identity to the 
international eyes. 

Orientalism and the dynamics of the “first world” — “third world” work in the same dimen- 
sion, a binary opposition between superior and inferior, i.e. the West and the East. Old style 
orientalism is still used and even repackaged in a new form (Said, 2010: 443). Instead of 
appearing as scholarly books and imaginative records, the “new style” of orientalism appears 
in modern media, including films, posters, and news (Said, 2010: 443). This new style is not 
only defined by its forms but also by its executors. If in the past the East was constructed 
by experts, scholars, or professor of Orientalism from the West, nowadays in the era of film 
festivals, it is the Eastern directors who are advocating orientalism; it is they who coined the 
term self-exoticization. In the language of Said, the modern East is taking an active role to 
“easternize” itself (Said, 2010: 508). 

In addition to orientalism and the “third world” themes, other genres of films may also 
receive financial support provided that they conform to the European agenda, i.e. films that 
depict oppositions against an oppressive regime, opposition against censorship, injustice, or 
films that act as mouthpiece for humanitarian values, freedom, and advocating the rights of 
the marginalised. The European agenda is still within the framework of West-East, where 
the West through their film festivals is providing a safe haven to be creative. The festivals are 
providing space for discussing issues on controversial topics or for directors who are being 
censored in their own countries. It is intended to demonstrate Western superiority over the 
East, where the West puts a high value on the freedom of speech and expression. 

The funding programme of the “first world” film festivals provides the West with the right 
to represent the East. Ultimately, the films supported by the fund become an extension of ori- 
entalism, or what is referred to by Said as the “new style” of orientalism. McKenzie Wark said 
that the European audiences are raised by ‘orientalist’ media literacy (van Heeren, 2012: 2). 
European film festivals are operating under the shadow of orientalism, because they have to 
offer something that is familiar to the European audiences. Cindy Hing-Yuk Wong (2011: 87) 
states that many festival films from outside Western Europe also tackle social and political 
issues that are taboo, especially 1f these are issues that are less problematic within a Western 
audience framework. 

The potential issue that may arise from the funding programme is how to make a film 
that tells a local story and yet can be understood globally. Authenticity of such a story then 
becomes a problem. Tamara L. Falicov (2010: 14) said that there is an expectation that a for- 
eign director’s work is understandable and can cross borders and thus be accessible to what is 
considered as a universal, typically educated audience. The fact that the fund provider retains 
the prerogative to select the film to be funded; therefore, the authenticity in this regard is the 
European version, which once again points to orientalism and the “third world” stigma. 
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Another Trip to the Moon (Menuju Rembulan) is the title of film by Ismail Basbeth who 
received a script and project development support from the Hubert Bals Fund. The film was 
entered for the Hivos Tiger Award competition at the Rotterdam film festivals. The official 
website of Rotterdam film festivals states; “In the oldest legends and traditions—also in those 
of Islam in Indonesia—the role of the woman is usually a subordinate one, but Ismail Basbeth 
reverses the traditional roles in his film”. A European agenda that depicts a strong willed 
woman who defies tradition is neatly embedded within this statement. 

The film tells the story of Asa; the daughter of a seer and she lives with her female friend 
(Laras) in the forest. The film focuses on their daily life, from when they wake up, when they 
are taking a bath in the river, catching fish, and hunting rabbits. Unfortunately, one day Laras 
was struck by lightning and died. Soon after, Asa saw strange creatures whenever she visited 
Laras’ grave. Afterwards, Asa’s mother performed a ritual to bring Asa home. Shortly Asa met 
a human canine, and both of them left the forest and returned home. She and the human canine 
got married and he turned into human, and they had a child. However, as the time passed, she 
became disillusioned with domestic life, so she decided to leave her home and return to the forest. 

Another Trip to the Moon is steeped with a nuance of orientalism. Mystical nuances appear 
strongly in the various rituals portrayed in the film. Exoticism is broadly explored through 
Asa and her friend while they were still living in the forest; from their primitive clothing; their 
unusual sleeping positions; being half-naked while taking a bath in the river, all of these with 
a backdrop of beautiful forest with shady trees and crystal clear water. A sense of exoticism 
is manifested in Asa's sensuality and the beautiful panorama of the forest. Exploration of 
the exotics continued. When Asa and the human canine returned home and got married, in a 
sense they were returning to civilization, with the call to prayer beckoning in the background 
and a scene when Asa took a bath outside the house. They lived in an exotic Javanese house, 
which was referred to by the official website of the Rotterdam film festivals as a “beautiful 
classical Javanese house”. The clothing worn by Asa, her mother, and the other female char- 
acters did not resemble any modern attire. When it was time, Asa gave birth at home assisted 
by two women complete with some ritual offering, and not in a hospital under the care of a 
specialist. The fact that Asa and the human canine return to civilization does not mean that 
they leave their primitiveness in the forest. 

Peculiar Vacation and Other Illnesses (Vakansi yang Janggal dan Penyakit Lainnya) by 
Yosep Anggi Noen received a post-production support in 2012. The film was a contender 
in the Locarno film festivals in the same year. The Rotterdam film festivals refer to this film 
as “Another side of Indonesia. With ordinary locations around Yogyakarta (and hence not the 
touristy Borobudur), an original story told in fragments about an unthinkable love. A striking 
red sofa represents the protagonists’ desire and the director’s sense of humour”. 

It tells the story of Ning, a wife who worked in a second-hand clothing store, and then 
she got a job at a furniture store. One day, Ning and her male co-worker, Mur, were told to 
deliver a sofa from Yogyakarta to a remote village in Temanggung. This film is a road movie 
that follows the two-day car trip of Ning and Mur, and the places where they stop to take 
a break along the way. The travel scenes are interposed by scenes showing the activities of 
Ning's husband, when he watched TV at home, selling gasoline at a roadside stall, or when 
he hired a prostitute. 

The film focuses on the working class in Yogyakarta. Through the two-day car trip, the 
director is exploiting the day-to-day existence of the lower middle class living in Yogyakarta 
and its surrounding area, and the presentation is wrapped by scenes depicting the natural 
beauty of Indonesia. The exploitation of Indonesia's natural beauty is a manifestation of the 
director's self-exoticization; meanwhile, the simple existence of the lower middle class family 
who is struggling to make ends meet fulfils the aspect on the “third world” stereotype. 

The two films were shot in location where the actual daily struggles occurred. The locations 
selected for the film are cities or regions that are not so developed and far from modernity, yet 
they are endowed with beautiful landscapes. Both films have not managed to free themselves 
from the trapping of self-exoticization and exploitation of poverty. Anshari (2016: 80) states 
that Selecting a location outside Jakarta can be seen as a progressive move because most 
Indonesian films are Jakarta centrist; however, 1t also creates its own complication because 
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the film is trying to sell exoticism in its attempt to highlight the difference between local and 
modern existence. 

The funding programme is the solution; however, along the lines it also becomes problem- 
atic. A film brings a strong symbolic message and it has a great influence, specifically when it 
comes to an image of a country (Herold, 2004: 6). Considering the fact that the films funded 
by the programme are screened at international stage, the identity presented in the films 
becomes an important issue. Indonesia as presented in these films is Indonesia with beautiful 
panorama; however, at the same time, it is also Indonesia that still struggles with poverty and 
local traditions that are far from the touch of modernity, or in other words, Indonesia is a 
“third world” country that has yet to catch up with the advanced civilization of today. 

Stuart Hall (1999: 515) claims that there are three subordinate positions in hegemonic 
practices, 1.e. the dominant hegemonic, negotiated, and oppositional. The first means accept- 
ing the hegemony in full and straight (Hall, 1999: 515). The subordinates in this case are pas- 
sive; they identify themselves with the hegemon and accept the position without questions 
(Sturken & Cartwright, 2009: 72-73). The second position means the subordinates acknowl- 
edge the legitimacy of the position, while, at a more restricted, situational level, they make 
their own ground rules, they operate with exceptions to the rule (Hall, 1999: 516). Meanwhile, 
the last position means the subordinates are in a position that fully opposes the hegemon. 

While the directors are showing that they are under a dominant hegemonic position with 
regard to the films they produced, which implies a compliance with the taste of the film festi- 
vals, they are also expressing a negotiated position in the interest of the films they produced. 
The directors are showing the flexibility of their positions in response to the hegemonic prac- 
tices in the funding programme, unlike real subordinates who are in complete submission to 
the wish of the hegemon. 

Ismail Basbeth was taking a negotiated position when explaining why the fund was not used 
as intended. In his own words, Basbeth was acknowledging the position of the fund provider by 
asking for their permission beforehand; however, at the same time he was operating under the 
framework of rules that he had created for himself. Basbeth was in a negotiated position when 
he used the fund that should be used for the script and project development for something else, 

Basbeth was nominated to receive financial assistance for a script and project develop- 
ment; however, his script was already completed when he was announced as a recipient of the 
fund. Therefore, Basbeth negotiated so the fund could be used for other purposes. 

Meanwhile, Yosep Anggi Noen negotiated for the location of his film's international pre- 
miere. As a recipient of the Hubert Bals Fund, the premiere of Noen's film should be at the 
Rotterdam film festivals as stipulated by the agreement. However, after considering various 
aspects, Noen chose to hold the premiere of his film at Locarno film festivals. Noen showed 
how important it was for a director to make a practical decision with regard to his work, even 
though they have to negotiate with their patron. On one hand, Noen was showing that he was 
under a dominant hegemonic position because of the fear that the fund would be withdrawn; 
on the other hand, he was showing the courage to renegotiate his position with regard to the 
location where his film would be screened first. 

Noen also shows that a director should not only limit his focus on the creative aspects 
of the film, but they should also consider other aspects such as promoting their works. He 
has maturity in calculating what is best for his film. Following a thorough deliberation, he 
decided to go against the terms and conditions set forth by the fund provider. Both of them 
show that hegemony does not always go full and straight and the subordinates in the relation- 
ship are active agents that are capable to penetrate the hegemonic leadership. James Scott 
argues that the subordinates are the active agents, who through their experiences are able to 
penetrate the hegemon's ideology (Eklöf, 2003: 10). The negotiation conducted by the direc- 
tors is one form of their ability to contest the hegemonic leadership. 

Basbeth and Noen are two newcomers in the national and international film scene. Their 
films, which are funded by the Hubert Bals Fund, are their first full feature films. Nonethe- 
less, they have demonstrated that they are mature enough to play at international level. The 
maturity is shown when Basbeth explains what he knows with regard to the taste of film 
festivals. 
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Basbeth realized that the European/international audiences already have their own opin- 
ions about Indonesia. This implies Basbeth's deep understanding about the taste of the inter- 
national market. Noen also exhibits a similar maturity. He understands the taste of the film 
festivals and ponders using scenes that would please the crowd, but ultimately uses his own 
reasons to do it. 

Basbeth and Noen's thorough knowledge about the subject clearly shows their maturities 
despite their status as new directors. They did not simply leap into the film industry empty 
handed and without any knowledge. Their maturities ultimately become the crucial instru- 
ment in the negotiations they have to take. Their positions as subordinates in the hegem- 
onic practices of the funding programme have made them quite flexible in attending their 
interests. 

Sturken and Cartwright (2009: 75) state that one weakness in Stuart Hall's theory is that it 
limits responses of the subordinates to only three positions, while in reality they are a series 
of negotiated positions. The directors mentioned are always in the position of a “constant 
negotiation” between the dominant hegemonic, or operating under the framework of their 
own making for the sake of their own interest or the objective they want to achieve. The word 
negotiation becomes the real focus and must be highlighted when analysing the dynamics of 
these directors. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Film festivals are no longer about film screening, as they have gone even further by initiating 
funding programmes for the films. Financial assistance was specifically extended to directors 
from the “third world” by festivals such as the Rotterdam festival, which eventually raises 
some suspicions among scholars about the politics of taste in the film festivals that promote 
films from the “third world”, which are thickly embedded with orientalism views and stere- 
otypes about the “third world”. These suspicions were evident in the films supported by the 
Hubert Bals Fund. 

Indonesia is one of the countries eligible for assistance from the Hubert Bals Fund, and 
in the last ten years, ten Indonesian directors have received financial assistance from the pro- 
gramme, including, among others, Basbeth and Noen. Orientalism and stereotypes about the 
“third world” are clearly evident in the works of these two directors. This situation clearly 
has a great impact in the shaping of Indonesia's identity at the world stage, considering the 
fact that the films supported by the fund are screened and distributed in the international 
film festivals and international market. Indonesia's representation in these films matches the 
common perception held closely by the West about a “third world” country, 1.e. a beautiful 
but poor country and still has a long way to go from achieving a modern living. 

Even though the directors are dominated by the film festivals” taste, they are not the sub- 
ordinates that are completely submissive to the wish of the hegemon. Their flexibilities in this 
regard are shown by their capacity to renegotiate the rules set forth by the hegemon. These 
directors are the active agents who will not hesitate for a minute to challenge the hegemonic 
leadership. Although these fund recipients are newcomers in the industry, their flexibilities 
in dealing with the hegemonic practices in the funding programme show that they are quite 
mature and ready to do battle in the international film industry. These directors are proof 
of a different hegemonic practice in operation, where the subordinates are positioning them- 
selves in a series of negotiations. 
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ABSTRACT: This essay will examine how the image of children in Indonesian cinema 
embodies cross-cultural identity framed by dissonance ideas of Indonesia as a nation during 
colonialism. I employ the discourse of national cinema to explore how the idea of a nation in 
the cinema emerged while Indonesia, as a state, did not exist. National cinema has been trans- 
formed from a classical definition of the limited singular identity of a nation into a complex 
discourse within the nation. Furthermore, the nation in national cinema is not seen merely 
from the perspective of the banality of a national symbol, but as the discourse that appears in 
the cinema and within the nation. In this context, film can be placed as a historical site that 
reveals the dynamic discourse of the nation. Thus, since the first Indonesian cinema during 
colonialism has placed children in its main narrative, I argue that Indonesian film during colo- 
nialism utilises children's images to develop a national consciousness to construct the identity 
of Indonesia within a colonial framework. From this perspective, children are constructed to 
convey the cross identity of the Dutch East Indies as the Dutch colony and Indonesia as an 
emerged-imagined nation. The image of children, thus, becomes a cultural agent that crosses 
the border of identity and culture within the change of Indonesia as a nation. 


Keywords: Children, Indonesian cinema, colonialism, cultural, identity 


1 INTRODUCTION 


A bold question relating to Indonesian cinema is “How do they project Indonesia-ness?”. 
Relating to this is the question of how children's depiction in Indonesian cinema represents 
the nation. As an independent state, Indonesia declared its proclamation in 1945 against 
Dutch colonialism. However, cinema cultures in Dutch East indies started in the early 1900s 
while film production started in the 1920s, marked by the first local film production in 1926. 
This film, loetoeng Kasaroeng, is acknowledged as the first local film made in Indonesia, by 
a Dutch filmmaker with local casting, setting and narrative. Indonesia's film culture started 
as part of the colonial film industry with a historical screening in 1900 (Masak, 2016). Until 
1942, before the Japanese occupation, more than one hundred films were produced, predom- 
inantly by Chinese film businesses (Setijadi-Dunn & Barker, 2010; Masak, 2016). A question 
arises then about how these colonial films can be integrated after the nation's independence. 
This historical complexity, at some stage, affected the way cinema projected this social prac- 
tice as suggested by Graeme Turner (2006). 

Turner argues that film is seen as a social practice representation that is related to produc- 
tion and consumption of the communities and determined by the dominant power, ideology, 
or the objectives of the film production. A film, or films, continuously develops a reality of 
a discursive site of ideological framing that discloses the dynamic discourse of the nation 
through its narratives which includes children's figures in the film narrative. Applying Ben 
Anderson's definition of a nation contributes an understanding that Indonesia as a nation is 
formed as “an imagined political community — and imagined as both inherently limited and 
sovereign”. In this context, Anderson's idea provides a basic idea of national cinema as a place 
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for “imagining the nation” as an “imagined community” (Abe, Tortellini & King, 2008; 2). 
Therefore, there is a discursive space to identify how the films that were produced during 
Dutch colonialism embody ideas of Indonesian national identity. A study in early cinema by 
Nanna Verhoeff (2006) argues that, as a concept, the nation in national cinema is embodied 
within three semantic layers: “the national, the nationalist and the nation-ness” (2006, p. 19). 
Verhoef argues that the national signifies a film narrative's place of origin which includes 
nation-ness as “a sense of belonging and of cultural ownership” that produces the nationalist 
and the value of nationalism (p. 160). Verhoef asserts that film narratives provide a “constant 
interaction between nationality of films to identity in films” (pp. 160-161). These embedded 
values in cinema narrative have been part of an ongoing discourse on national cinema. 

Critical discourses on national cinema (Higson, 1989) suggest that a cinema does not merely 
depict a “homogenous national culture and identity” (Higson, 1989, p. 44). In an Indonesian 
context, cinema during the Dutch period can be seen as a “dialectical engagement” with 
transnational cinema in a way to identify a construction of national identity through a range 
of discourses of actions, practices and rituals (Choi, 2011). However, while several scholars 
have discussed the discourse of Indonesian national cinema (Said, 1991; Heider, 1991; Sen, 
1994; Robert, 2000; Barker, 2011; Paramaditha, 2014), there is a lack of specific discourse on 
Indonesian cinema during colonialism. Therefore, this paper intends to fill the gap on how 
Indonesian-ness was projected during the Dutch period in Indonesia. 

A study by Christopher A. Woodrich (2014) asserts that a subliminal identity of Indonesian 
nation-ness has also been established in early Indonesian films during Dutch colonial- 
ism. By examining four films written by Saroen, a famous Indonesian journalist-cum-film 
writer, Woodrich argues that these films depict a positive hope of Indonesian independence. 
Woodrich argues that Saroen contrasted a spirit of a dynamic city against uninteresting old 
village life to portray a Dutch East Indies as the Indonesian modern nation in the future. By 
reading Saroen's films, Woodrich endorses that Indonesia as a nation has been developed 
while it was a Dutch colony. Then, how does the first fiction film that was also made during 
colonialism depict these issues? 

Loetoeng Kasaroeng reflects Verhoeff's sense of a nation's belonging. The film is attrib- 
uted with being the first film made in Indonesia with local casting and story. Kristanto (2005) 
indicates that this film features children, the first film that presents children in its main narra- 
tive. In this context, Veronique Benei (2008) suggests a relationship between children as citi- 
zens and a state in a way placing children to represent the nation's values (p.72). Furthermore, 
since the first fiction film in Indonesia casts children in the main role, and borrowing Benel's 
thesis, I argue that Indonesian film during colonialism utilises children's images to develop a 
national consciousness to construct the identity of Indonesia within a colonial framework. 
From this perspective, children are constructed to convey the cross-identity of the Dutch 
East Indies as the Dutch colony and Indonesia as an emerged-imagined nation. The image of 
children, thus becomes a cultural agent that crosses the border of identity and culture within 
the change of Indonesia as a nation. 

Examining early Indonesian films and identifying which films use children in the cast 
is challenging. Firstly, there are no copies of those films. This widens the research gap on 
Indonesian cinema before and after independence (Sen, 1995; Heider, 1991; Woodrich, 2014). 
This study relies on synopses and second sources such as film posters, news and references. 
Secondly, in general, film reviews or synopses only focus on famous casts, or the director 
and the film company. At some level, it is hard to define the cast of children figures, though 
1t's possible and has been done. Thirdly, the semantic issue and language differences in the 
written reviews produce another challenge to identify which films actually present children in 
the cast. The keyword “anak” in Indonesian language cannot be easily translated as a term 
“child” into English. “Anak” possibly means the child figure; however, it could be referring 
differently to a son or daughter of someone. However, after carefully examining some synop- 
ses and film references, several films that were produced during the periods of Dutch coloni- 
alism that present a children's cast in the main narratives were identified, such as: Loetoeng 
Kasaroeng (1926), Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay (1935), Anaknja Siloeman Oeler Poeti (1936), 
and Rentjong Atjeh (1940). 
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2 DISCUSSION 


Loetoeng Kasaroeng! (1926) is adapted from a famous folktale from West Java, Indonesia. The 
story is about a love journey of Purbasari, and Purbararang. Loetoeng Kasaroeng was made 
by L Heuveldorp of the Java Film Company. This company was invited by the Dutch govern- 
ment to produce a documentary. However, after getting support from the mayor of Bandung 
city, the company produced Loetoeng Kasaroeng. The mayor insisted the film should present 
Sundanese culture, thus a folktale was chosen to be the story, starring children of the Mayor. 
Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay (1935) is a film about a boy named Poei Sie Giok. His mother, Tjoei 
Hoa is a famous figure in their martial arts community and trained him in martial arts. One 
day, Sie Giok beats another student from a martial art school owned by Loei Lo Ho. Lo ho is 
then also killed in another fight thus his wife takes revenge for him against Tjoei Hoa. This film 
presents cultural hybridity by mixing local context with the Chinese origin of the story. Another 
example is Anaknja Siloeman Oeler Poeti (1936. This film is about a boy who looks for his 
father while his mother is the white snake ghost. People around this boy keep abusing him 
which makes him run away to the forest where his mother lives. Rentjong Atjeh (1940) features 
a story of children whose parents were killed by a pirate called Bintara. These children, Mar- 
yam, Rusna, and Daud, survived the attack. Maryam is held in a pirate's ship while Rusna and 
Daud escape to the jungle. Years later, they come back and take revenge against Bintara with 
help from Panglima Ali. These films, through depicting children in various roles, also project 
Verhoeff’s idea of a nation’s senses of belonging by featuring local story adaptation, language 
and resistance to dominant colonialism construction in terms of values of family. 

These films develop their narrative through adaptation of Indonesian or local oral tradi- 
tion such as legends, folktale or myths (Heider, 1994). Loetoeng Kasaroeng is taken from 
Sundanese folktales, while Rentjong Atjeh adopts a local story of an Acehnese pirate. Poei 
Sie Giok Pa loey Tay and Anaknja Siloeman Oeler Poeti mix mainland Chinese stories with 
a local context. This culturally hybrid story become a standard film narrative for Chinese 
film companies in Indonesia. A study by Setijadi-Dunn and Barker (2010) finds that, dur- 
ing Dutch colonialism, films made by Chinese producers managed to draw attention from 
Indonesian indigenous audiences and the Chinese diaspora. 


As a result, early local films were diverse, cosmopolitan, and projected an image 
of an Indonesia that is complex, idiosyncratic, and unique, yet connected to global 
flows and modern practices. We argue that such an image of Indonesia is different 
from later insular indigenist imaginings of Indonesian belonging. (Setijadi-Dunn & 
Barker, 2010:27). 


They note that most diasporic Chinese filmmakers tended to create a film that mixes local 
Indonesian or Chinese origin stories with Indonesian stamboel theater narrative then visual- 
ised with the Mandarin cinematic style. This formula, an idiosyncratic mixed with fantastical 
taste, was a popular genre especially among lower class audiences (Setijadi-Dunn & Barker, 
2010). Indonesian stamboel theatre was adopted from European theatre performance but 
was then modified to a local style. At first, this performance was exclusively for the Euro- 
pean and Chinese business community. However, due to a growing demand, it also became 
a popular performance among local Indonesians. It used to adopt Arabian nights stories, 
but then adopted an Indonesian context and began to be delivered in Malay language to 
accommodate local audiences. Furthermore, this performance had its popular place among 
Indonesians; the local audiences had more chance to express their feelings because the per- 
formance involved audiences in informal interaction. This shifting of origin from European- 
Asian dominance to the local Indonesian context articulates a shifting int political identity 
that differentiates colonial European culture from local Indonesian. 


1. https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0347429/ 
2. https://www.imdb.com/title/tt1847537/ 
3. https://www.imdb.com/title/tt 1852087/ 
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As this shifting to stamboel style became closely related with local Indonesians, then it was 
seen as a way to approach local audiences in cinema by Chinese filmmakers. This formula, 
used by most Chinese filmmakers, created a culture replica made from a mixture of stories 
and images from local culture, the Dutch, Chinese and other cultures at that time as the early 
cinematic vision of Indonesia. Karl G Heider argues that this formula developed the idea 
that these films “were responsible for creating the image of the common Indonesian culture” 
(1994:170). These Chinese and Dutch made films developed the early image of Indonesia as 
a nation as a globally mixed culture with local taste and context. 

Loetoeng Kasaroeng was produced by Europeans. The story does not feature Indonesia as 
a nation-state. However, Loetoeng Kasaroeng is a well-known Sundanese folktale. The casts 
are all Indonesian. As the film was sponsored by the Mayor of Bandung city, most of the 
actors are the priyayis. They have been trained by a local school teacher, Kartabrata. The 
main roles were taken by children of Wiranatakusumah, the regent of Bandung city. Despite 
the casts and stories, local elements in Loetoeng Kasaroeng can be identified through its pro- 
motion poster. The poster shows a girl in a traditional salute style. She wears traditional 
clothes and sits on a box crafted with traditional ornamentation. 

This local-classic visual also appears in a poster of Rentjong Atjeh. The cast wears an 
Acehnese costume set up as a focal point. “Rentjong” is the name of Aceh's traditional sword. 
Interestingly, while local cultural elements appear dominantly, a picture of a man holding a 
rencong in his mouth looks but does not feel so local. The pose looks similar to a global well- 
known character, Tarzan. This strengthens the ideas of globally mixed culture: a story of a 
pirate in Aceh, with a local cast featuring a narrative of revenge using animals in the forest 
and a pose like Tarzan. 

While Loetoeng Kasaroeng adopted a local folktale, Rentjong Atjeh modified the local context 
with a global taste. Sie Giok Pa Loey Tay and Anaknja Siloeman Oelar Poeti adapted Chinese 
mainland origin stories into a localised context. Shaolin school branch and kung fu martial 
arts in Sie Giok Pa Loey Tay represent Chinese cultural elements but the setting and context 
are in Indonesia. Similarly, the white snake ghost is well-known in Chinese myths rather than 
Indonesia. This localised context, and also cast, as discussed previously, works well as a market- 
ing strategy attracting local audiences. The text and context of these films are Indonesian; how- 
ever, by nation-origin, they were made by non-Indonesian filmmakers. Thus, Indonesia presents 
in these films a cultural artefact. The film text develops Indonesia as an imagined nation through 
the form of a local narrative. In the context of that time, while Indonesia was a Dutch colony, 
this cultural artefact, in a way, challenges colonialism's dominant narrative. Locality elements 
develop the sense of cultural belonging and ownership into the imagined nation of Indonesia. 
By representing local cultures and values, the sense of this imagined community of nationalism 
can be easily shared. Thus, in this context, the use of Indonesian language as the standard lan- 
guage plays a significant role in developing nationhood and Indonesian-ness. 

As suggested by Wimal Dissanayake (1994), nationhood's discourse encourages local nar- 
rative's involvement. However, nationhood also aims to unify and, at some level, homog- 
enise the diversity in a nation. Generally, in unifying diversities, a national language plays an 
important role. Language is utilised to identify an imagined community as a nation and, at 
the same time, to bind the people in the community (Hobsbawn, 1996). Michael Billig (1995) 
argues that language plays a significant role in an ideological deployment and nationalist 
consciousness that shares the imagined idea of nation. Thus, the language turns out to be the 
principal identification of national identity (Smith, 1994). In 1908, the Indonesian language 
was recognised as the language of a nation and in 1928, the Indonesian language was declared 
the national language. (Elson, 2005). Furthermore, the Indonesian language has been formed 
as political language to unify the East Indies as an independent nation (Foulcher, 2000). 
Since then, the Indonesian language has been placed as an element of national identity which 
emerges from the first Indonesian film (Heider, 1994). 

All of the films in this paper highlight the Indonesian language, usually called Malay, as 
its official language for the film. A promotional poster of Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay uses 
Chinese characters and words. However, it underlines “Bitjara Melayu” (speaking Malay) to 
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inform potential audiences that this film uses the Indonesian (Malay) language. The words 
“Rame dan Heibat” also becomes the focal point in this poster to promote the film. These 
words in English literally translate to “crowded and great”; however, contextually they can 
be interpreted as “exciting and great”. This emphasis refers to the idea that, in the beginning, 
films in the Dutch East Indies were intended to be part of colonial lifestyle. Watching films 
in cinema became exclusively for Westerners and rich Chinese especially those who spoke and 
understood English or Dutch. Thus, by using Malay language as a root language for Indone- 
sian, these films constructed a communal sense of national identity: an Indonesian. 

This communal identification then develops an early notion of resistance against the dom- 
inant colonial culture at that time. In these films, one of the notions emerges from how these 
films depict the image of children within a family system. The Dutch colonial construction of 
an idealised family was developed within the ethical policy period. This colonial metaphorical 
view places a family with a white Caucasian as a father figure who guides his brown-skinned 
Asian children (Gouda, 1993). This family figure represents the power of the Dutch colonial 
empire where European controlled non-Europeans in their colonies. Family metaphors have 
been politicised to justify their colonial system. 

As in this context, the Dutch government placed Indonesians as children in the family; 
therefore, the children need to be supervised. Akiko Sugiyama (2008) argues that the Dutch 
government conducted policies to develop families” social prosperity by standardising a com- 
prehensive social nuclear family model. This model consists of a monogamous type family — 
in which neither polygamy nor child-marriage that were common practice at that time were 
acknowledged—and women's roles remain in the domestic sector. 

Meanwhile, children are less important figures under the aristocratic shadow of the colo- 
nial father figure. 

By contrasting this colonial concept of the family model, Loetoeng kasaroeng, rentjong 
Atjeh Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay and Siloeman Oeler Poeti depict a notion that challenges 
the mainstream colonial model by placing children as independent individuals in the fam- 
ily. In Loetoeng Kasaroeng, the main narrative focuses on the life of two sisters, Purbasari 
and Purbararang, who independently decide their own life while the parent figure is missing 
in the story. Similarly, children are depicted surviving in their world without their parents 
in Rentjong Atjeh. This film features orphaned children who have lost their parents. They 
survive and come back to take revenge on the pirate who makes them suffer and has killed 
their parents. These films depict the image of fragmented families where children are surviv- 
ing without their parents. This image contrasts against the dominant colonial construction 
of family; a family that placed children as the weakest members needing a father figure as a 
family leader to guide the children (Gouda, 1993). 

The absence of a father figure also appears in Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay and Anaknja Siloe- 
man Oeler Poeti. Poei Sie Giok Pa loey Tay projects the mother figure as the idealised model 
member of the family. She trains her son, Poei Sie Giok, in skilled martial arts to fight against 
his competitor. The mother figure in this film takes the role of mother as “child's educator” 
as socially constructed but also taking over the position of family leader that is traditionally 
held by the father figure. The colonial construction of the family model positions the mother 
figure in a subordinate role as serving her husband and as “a child bearer and child educa- 
tor” (Locher-Scholten, 2003: 39). Anaknja Siloeman Oeler Poeti depicts the absence of a father 
figure while his son demands a mother figure in his life. The boy in this film prefers to see his 
mother even though he realises his mother is not a human. Despite her physical appearance, the 
mother figure in this film is depicted as a lovable individual for her son. This depiction suggests 
that the idea of the mother-child relationship is a metaphor for nation-building (Pollard, 2005). 

The mother's dominant role in these films can be seen through a poster of Anaknja Siloe- 
man Oeler Poeti. The poster emphasises the mother who is holding a baby. A man, assumedly 
the father, sits beside them. While the colonial perspective of the father figure shows similari- 
ties with traditional Javanese culture, that places the father figure as a dominant aristocrat, 
these films suggest an alternative depiction of the family model against the colonial frame- 
work: a dominant mother and missing father figure. 
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3 CONCLUSION 


At the beginning, | argued that the image of children in Indonesian cinema embodies a cross- 
cultural identity framed by dissonance ideas of Indonesia as a nation during colonialism. 
I employ the discourse of national cinema to explore how the idea of a nation in the cinema 
emerged while Indonesia as a state did not exist. National cinema has been transformed 
from a classical definition of the limited singular identity of a nation to a complex discourse 
within the nation. Furthermore, the nation in national cinema could be seen not merely from 
the perspective of the banality of a national symbol, but as the discourse that appears in the 
cinema and within the nation. In this context, the film can be placed as a historical site that 
reveals the dynamic discourse of the nation. This discourse develops a national conscious- 
ness to construct the identity of Indonesia within a colonial framework. From this perspec- 
tive, children are constructed to convey the cross identity of the Dutch East Indies as the 
Dutch colony and Indonesia as an emerged-imagined nation. The image of children, thus 
becomes a cultural agent that crosses the border of identity and culture within the change of 
Indonesia as a nation. I have identified that the national consciousness is developed through 
several ideas. Firstly, the sense of Indonesian belonging is developed by presenting localised 
stories, context and culture. Loetoeng Kasaroeng and Rentjong Atjeh introduce Indonesian 
origin stories, while Sie Giok Pa Loey Tay and Anaknja Siloeman Oelar Poeti adapted Chi- 
nese origin folk tales into an Indonesian context. This localised context features local land- 
scapes, creating a symptom of national consciousness through Nana Verhoeff's layers of 
nation. Despite the fact that some films adopted Chinese origin folktales, the context of these 
films localises Indonesia as an origin geographically and culturally. This can be identified as 
developing a sense of cultural belonging and ownership of a nation. National consciousness 
is also constructed through the use of Indonesian language, or Malay as an early form of 
Indonesian language, as a recognisable element of nationhood. All of the films” narratives 
are delivered in Indonesian language. Indonesian language is deployed as a unified language 
among a diverse audience at that time. The use of Indonesian language can be identified 
as cultural ownership to recognise representation of “nation” against the dominant colo- 
nial culture. This dominant culture was also challenged by juxtaposing an alternative image 
that opposes a colonial construction of the family model which placed the family under the 
father figure’s domination, subordinating the mother figure and children as the weakest fam- 
ily members. In contrast, these films depict the image of children as independent individuals 
aligned with a strong but lovable mother figure who acts the role of family leader. 
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ABSTRACT: The vibrant flow of popular culture products from South Korea and Japan 
has transformed the way “East Asia” is perceived in Indonesia. Recent cultural phenomena 
as a result of this new global force are copycat (or mimicking) products, such as I-Pop's boy/ 
girl band and K-Dramas remakes (sinetron or soap operas copying plots from the origi- 
nal K-Dramas). Instead of condemning the process of standardization, commodification 
and massification implying that the Asian globalization has created a homogenous popu- 
lar culture scene, this research will go beyond the “economically reductionist explanations 
of globalization.” By looking at how the cultural industry in Indonesia is, in this moment, 
being strained to accommodate these foreign products, this research aims to show the cul- 
tural dynamics of today's increasingly globalized environment through a Cultural Studies 
perspective. Homi Bhaba's thoughts on mimicry, Fredric Jameson's pastiche and Raymond 
Williams” arguments on the evolution of culture will work as the conceptual foundations of 
the analysis. The main question to be explored will be: while mimicking the new global, Le. 
East Asia pop culture, how does this force us to revisit the complexity and temporality of 
cultural globalization in Indonesia within the Asian context? 


Keywords: East Asia, Globalization, Mimicry, Pastiche, Popular Culture 


1 INTRODUCTION 


On 13 November 2017, a remake of a 2002 renowned sinetron or Indonesian television soap 
Opera was premiered in SCTV, a local television station. On the next day, “Siapa Takut Jatuh 
Cinta” or “Who's Afraid to Fall in Love?” was on the top list of Google Indonesia's Trending 
Search (Asih, 2017). The popularity of the remake is a fascinating and also problematic spec- 
tacle because the “original” sinetron in 2002 was an adaptation (or some would argue that it 
was a copycat) of Meteor Garden, a Taiwanese television series from 2001. Meteor Garden 
was a “trans-medium production” (Chua, 2012), because it was produced in Taiwan, while 
re-making a Japanese Manga story into a television drama. Meteor Garden was then made 
into Japanese (Hana Yari Dango in 2005) and Korean (Boys Over Flowers in 2009) versions, 
which also gained popularity in many parts of Asia. 

These cultural phenomena could be considered as a reaction toward to emergent transna- 
tional flow of cultural products in Asia, especially from East Asian countries, such as Japan, 
South Korea, Taiwan and even China to other parts of Asia. As a new global force, the intra- 
Asian cultural traffic invites scholars to re-evaluate how we understand cultural globaliza- 
tions. Moving on from the cultural imperialism model where globalization is considered as 
one dimensional force creating a homogeneous culture with a one-way flow, scholars, such 
as Koichi Iwabuchi and Chua Beng Huat, have argued that cultural globalization in Asia has 
created a regional dynamic that works as a network instead of a center-periphery dichotomy. 
Furthermore, as products move from one Asian country to another, in the receiving country, 
the products are not merely consumed; however, they are being re-produced as explained in 
the beginning of this article. 
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The dominant discourse that has been built around these re-produced products is how 
Indonesia is a “copycat” nation with no creativities as we keep on making cheap copies of 
East Asian products, such as television dramas (sinetron) copying the plot and narration from 
Japanese/Taiwanese/Korean dramas or I-Pop consisting of boy/girl bands copying K-Pop 
artists. This argument lies on a similar premise with the cultural imperialism model as it 
condemns the process of standardization, commodification and massification implying that 
the Asian globalization has created a homogenous popular culture scene. By choosing several 
case studies (K-Dramas remakes and I-Pop), this research aims to move beyond the “eco- 
nomically reductionist explanations of globalization.” By looking at the case studies from 
a Cultural Studies perspective which takes into consideration the power relation and agency 
of the actors involved in the meaning-making process in the cultural industry, the question 
to be explored in this article is: while mimicking the new global, i.e. East Asia pop culture, 
how does this force us to revisit the complexity and temporality of cultural globalization 
in Indonesia within the Asian context? As the recent phenomenon occurs in 2017, I would 
argue that this copycat/mimicking occurrence is a part of the Indonesians' everyday reality 
and this research's main goal is to make sense of this pragmatic observation by examining 
several conceptualizations, Homi Bhaba's thoughts on mimicry, Fredric Jameson's pastiche 
and Raymond Williams” arguments on residual culture. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Crossing the borders: Culturally modified narrative elements in television 
dramas’ remakes 


The transnational flow of these dramas as they are dispersed to many parts of Asia has 
constructed the thematic and visual element driving a distinct textual and genre formula- 
tion. This was also the case for Taiwanese television dramas as they were rapidly exported 
to many parts of the region in the early 2000s, especially with the popularity of Meteor 
Garden as explained earlier in this article. At that time, “The rating for MG reached 5,1 with 
a 29,9 share and this was considered as a very high rating. This has also influenced other tel- 
evision station's policy in importing East Asian television series” (Merdikaningtyas, 2001: 3). 
Soon after, the Japanese and Korean versions were made and broadcast all over Asia. 

These three similar, yet different, dramas reflect how the textuality of television dramas in 
Taiwan, Japan and Korea, are constructed in connection to one another. “By “textuality”, I 
mean the different ways in which something can function as a text for its readers” (Couldry, 
2000:71). Thematically, the three dramas have the same story line, focusing on the romantic 
involvement of the characters as they become entangled in familial issues. Visually, the Tai- 
wanese, Japanese and Korean versions depict urban consumerist lifestyle, emphasizing the 
good-looking characters in a city setting. In the matter of style and format, dramas from 
these countries are commonly done in a one hour-long format consisting of a number of 
episodes. This kind of inter-textual reworking alongside has shaped the textual and visual ele- 
ments of these television dramas as they flow across Asian countries, reaffirming a particular 
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formulation of textuality. The fabricated thematic and visual elements echo how the dramas 
from Japan, Taiwan and Korea have formulated the textuality, which is heavily influenced 
by their transnational disposition. As an illustration, the early development of Korean and 
Taiwanese television dramas came as a response to a regional market need. For that reason, 
there are a number of similarities in the thematic content and visual aspects as these dramas 
are produced based on dramas, which were circulated earlier. The circulation network has 
indeed shaped these comparable textual elements. Furthermore, on the consumption level, as 
audience members moved from Japanese dramas to Taiwanese and then Korean dramas in 
the year 2000, they were seeking for familiar formulae. 

In 2002, a year after Meteor Garden became a huge hit in Asia, a local television station 
in Indonesia broadcast Siapa Takut Jatuh Cinta which was a local television drama copying 
the characters, plot and other narrative elements from the Taiwanese television drama. Since 
then, a number of local television dramas or sinetron start copying other East Asian televi- 
sion dramas. What is stimulating from this phenomenon is the assumption of familiar formu- 
lae as mentioned earlier. The industry, in this case the television station, aims to gain as much 
profit as possible by taking advantage of the momentum. Creating a sinetron with similar 
narrative elements with Meteor Garden was a sure win and surely enough, Siapa Takut Jatuh 
Cinta (2002) was a success and was even considered as the moment in Indonesian television 
when Oriental-looking actors and actresses were establishing their repertoire in Indonesian 
television. Within the period of F4's popularity, the four main male actors in Meteor Garden, 
there were sudden recognition and acceptance of “oriental” looking actors and actresses in 
television programs and films. These “oriental” looking actors were often seen as similar or 
identical to Chinese Indonesians, who have been at the brunt of long-term historical discrimi- 
nation in Indonesia. “Oriental” looks became the mainstream discourse of East Asian-ness 
in Indonesia. “Oriental artists, mostly from Chinese descendants in Indonesia, became very 
popular and fans adored them including the artist's hairstyle and fashion style” (Juliastuti, 
2004, p. 95). Juliastuti emphasizes the irony of this, as the Chinese ethnicity was a discrimi- 
nated minority before the abolition of the Assimilation Law. Other remakes, such as Buku 
Harian Nayla (2006) which was copying characters and plots from the Japanese television 
series One Litre of Tears and Benci Jadi Cinta (2006), a remake from a Korean series My 
Girl, are other reproduced texts which carry thematic similarities and visual aspects as these 
dramas from the “original version”. 

In the 2017's version of Siapa Takut Jatuh Cinta, the narrative elements are not completely 
similar with Meteor Garden (2001) even though it keeps the basic foundation of the story: a 
poor (economically) struggling girl who fell in love with a rich (snobbish) boy. The visual rep- 
resentation is still quite similar with the Taiwanese, Japanese and Korean versions portraying 
a high-class and urban lifestyle with good-looking characters. These textual and visual ele- 
ments have become the formulae of these types of television dramas as they move from its 
origin country to other Asian countries formulating its textuality. Siapa Takut Jatuh Cinta 
(2017) retains this textuality even though upon further investigation, the sinetron formula still 
dominates the narrative elements. For example, in the mise-en-scene, the exaggerated multi- 
ple close-up shots used to emphasize on the dramatized shots with dramatic music are still 
used constantly throughout the episode. Another example is the notion of piety in which the 
main female character, Laras, in her troubling times when she was evicted from her house and 
lost her scholarship to the prestigious college, she went to the mosque and pray (episode 9). 
Afterward, her problems were solved even though it was not all solved at once, the idea of 
praying as a part of the solution could be found in most of Indonesian local soap operas 
or sinetron. The textual reproduction offers the audience familiar formula (from the East 
Asian television dramas) in their meaning-making process of the original Japanese/Taiwan- 
ese/Korean television dramas, while conforming to a specifically sinetron narrative elements. 


2.2 Crossing the border: Reconstructing a sense of authenticity in Indonesian boy/girl bands 


On 22 November 2012, the Tourism Minister, Mari Elka Pangestu, speaking at the Indonesia 
Creative Products Week (PPKI), stated that “The domestic music industry is threatened by 
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the entry of Korean Pop (K-Pop), and now is time for us to create I Pop.” In this sense, I-Pop 
has become a reaction to the popularity of K-Pop. Jung (2011) argues that in Indonesia, 
K-pop's popularity has lasted longer because, on one side, the Korean entertainment indus- 
try seeks out market possibilities to sell and distribute their products. On the other side, for 
the Indonesian media industry, there is a desire to be globalized and South Korean popular 
music products offer a new kind of global as an alternative to the global West. K-pop has also 
shaped up the mainstream discourse of how Indonesians imagine East Asia. 

Many scholars have formulated how one should understand this global phenomenon of 
K-Pop. Shim (2008) argues that K-Pop is all about the “idol-making system and global mar- 
keting strategies.” It is not about the product itself, such as the music or the singer's capability 
in singing, but K-Pop is an industry in which idols are made and products are disseminated 
through a strategically structured global distribution and marketing. These strategies inte- 
grate the production process consisting of training of talents and even the management sys- 
tem. Training here involves not only the training of singing and dancing, but also on how 
to be multi-skilled entertainers by, for example, learning other languages to appeal to fans 
in different countries, emphasizing its global characteristics. Furthermore, K-Pop's “cross 
bordering characteristics” as argued by Siriyuvasak and Shin (2007) are significant because 
as a culturally specific product, for example how it is mostly presented in Korean language, 
K-pop needs to have cross-bordering characteristics to guarantee that it will be able to enter 
other countries. One strategy is to mix the language in order to creating a sense of identifica- 
tion for different consumers in different countries. The specificity of Korean-ness, such as the 
Korean lyrics, needs to be repressed and even reduced. One could argue that by, for example, 
creating lyrics that could be understood by consumers from different countries, K-Pop is 
creating a “sense of authenticity” and it is actually “denationalizing K-Pop.” 

I-Pop is reproducing K-Pop in the Indonesian context. The development of I-Pop could 
be seen from two different stages. The earliest ones happened in 2010201 with the popu- 
larity of SM*SH and Cherrybelle. They are look and sound-alike’ groups that mimic its 
Korean counterparts and they actually receives a lot of resistance from the Indonesian con- 
sumers. Both have been repackaging K-pop's image and music in order to look and sound 
like the South Korean idol bands but with a speed-up idol making system. The second 
stage of I-Pop development was in 2012 to 2013, when S4 (boyband) and SOS (girlband) 
were formed as the products of Galaxy Super Star talent show, which was collaboration 
between YS Media Entertainment (Indonesia) & Rainbowbridge Agency (a South Korean- 
based K-pop Artist Incubation Company). Both boy/girl bands were trained for 8 months 
in a training camp in Seoul and they underwent a physical transformation as they dyed 
their hair and changed their fashion style. Their music videos were made in South Korea 
by a Korean video director with Korean models. They also performed in South Korea and 
learned Korean language so they were able to sing in Korean. S4 and SOS mimic K-pop 
in a distinct ‘Korean’ way in the sense that the members trained in Seoul, transformed 
physically to look precisely like K-pop idols, sing some songs in Korean and use Korean 
language to greet their fans 

I-Pop has reworked the idol making system and standardized practices of the South 
Korean popular music scene as it mimics the “new” global in K-pop. I have argued elsewhere 
(Tambunan, forthcoming) that the examples from the second stage of development of I-Pop 
reflect an intensification of Korean-ness articulating K-pop elements. Compared to earlier 
I-pop groups, S4 and SOS amalgamate the actuality that they are “made in Korea” Earlier 
waves of I-pop have reproduced K-pop products by mimicking the songs, dance movements 
and also the idol making system. However, for its later predecessor, it is more significant to 
enhance the Korean-ness of their products. 

Another form of textual reworking of idol bands happened in late 2011. In a talent show 
competition, Boyband Girlband Indonesia (Nov 2011-Feb 2012), there were 8 finalists and 
the winner was Sunni, a group of 8 teenage girls wearing hijab from Gresik, East Java. In 
July 2015, a girldband which claimed that they represent ‘Hi-Pop’ (Hijabers Pop), Noura, 
was formed. All four members were originally Hijabers models and they went through audi- 
tions. In several interviews, the claimed that they were singing pop songs influenced by 
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Figure 2. 


Islamic values. Their single, “Kekasih Halalmu” or “Your Halal Lover,” exemplifies a differ- 
ent kind of textual reworking if compared to the previous boy/girl bands. 

From the analysis, I would argue that the idol making system in which each boy/girl band 
is fabricated through multiple media activities resonate the idol making system, even though 
the Indonesian one is done within a shorter time period. There is a significant distinction 
between the two generations of I-pop. S4 and SOS are products that actually accentuate 
“made in Korea”. As entertainment companies fabricate different ways of mimicking K-pop, 
it also reflects the elements that constitute K-pop as a new global product. Furthermore, 
Hi-Pop embodies a more culturally modified textual reworking as the formation of both girl 
bands that are chosen as examples in this research could be further contextualized within 
the context of Islamic reawakening in the Reformasi period (Budiman, 2011). By utilizing 
distinct K-Pop features and culturally modified elements, I-Pop and Hi-Pop are results of 
a cultural fusion and intertextual reworking of K-pop that could not be simplified as solely 
products of plagiarism. 


3 CONCLUSION 


From a Cultural Studies perspective, I would argue that to make meaning out of these cul- 
tural phenomena as products of plagiarism distorts the complexity of cultural globalization 
in Asia. By investigating the chosen case studies, one could argue that by copying the ele- 
ments, be it the narrative elements in the television dramas and the industrial characteristics 
in the boy/girl bands, the Indonesian popular culture industry diminish creativity and submit 
to the new global force. However, through the aforementioned radical contextualization, I 
would argue that more substantial abstraction is needed to explain this phenomenon. Mim- 
icry, proposed by Homi Bhabha, is a helpful concept to understand how mimicking East 
Asian television dramas or K-Pop could be a kind of performance that exposes the arti- 
ficiality of these popular culture products as “symbolic expressions of power.” From this 
conceptualization, there is agency in mimicking the “colonizer” while challenging the power 
relation. Could we conclude that there is agency in these textually reworked products? It is 
also problematic to look at the East Asian countries as “colonizers” because this would lead 
us back into the center-periphery dichotomy and the one-way flow of cultural globalization 
in the cultural imperialism model. 

I would also argue that the intricacies of the textual reworking could be understood as 
what Raymond Williams explains in his book Marxism and Literature on how the complex- 
ity of culture could and should be understood not only its materiality and social charac- 
terizations but also from its “dynamics interrelations at every point in the process.” I would 
argue that one of the main characteristics of urban culture is “temporality” because of the 
speed-up everydayness in the cities. Anything that regain popularity and become what Wil- 
liams would argue as the “dominant” culture does not exist in a long period because they will 
be taken over by the other “dominant” cultural forms. In this case study, research findings 
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reveals that the basic formula of Indonesian sinetron is in a sense dominating the process of 
textual reworking that no matter how similar the remakes are with the “original version” it 
would never be completely similar. On the other hand, when for example I-Pop has trans- 
formed significantly over the last 7-8 years in Indonesia, the evolution of K-Pop as the domi- 
nant culture which at some point diminish its dominance and then revive its popularity only 
by textual reworking and transformations. Additional research needs to be done to further 
explore this complexity of the cultural process of East Asian popular culture products in 
relation to the Indonesian counterparts. 
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ABSTRACT: Nostalgia for home has been a common subject in African diasporic litera- 
ture. In the past four decades, the African continent has witnessed an increase of movements 
of people leaving their home to new places around the world. These movements, whether 
voluntary or forced, have resulted in displaced communities in the world, diasporic com- 
munities being one type of those communities. Deploying a discontinuity hypothesis, this 
paper (1) examines the representation of nostalgia for home in selected poems in Fuchsia 
(2) interrogates the contribution of nostalgia on redefining the identity of the poet. Shiferraw's 
poems capture and communicate the traumatic experience of leaving home through the use of 
memories coloured by nostalgia of time, place and people. On the one hand, nostalgic feelings 
may evolve without one yearning to go back home, though home remains a stimulus of a reflec- 
tive past and, on the other hand, nostalgic feelings raise memories that significantly re/define a 
poet's identity in the host homeland. 


Keywords: Diasporic Literature, Home, Nostalgia 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Since its advent in the 17th century, the concept of nostalgia has undergone several reviews to 
suit the academic needs in a wide range of fields. For instance, it has been viewed as a mental 
illness and an incurable modern condition at the end of 18th century and early 19th cen- 
tury (Davis, “Nostalgia, Identity and the Current Nostalgia Wave”), as longing for bygone 
times, of course, as a mode of selective past memories (Casey), as imaginative enrichment 
and, more importantly, the emotional aspects inherent in nostalgia during the Romantic Era 
(Boym) and as “a form of melancholia caused by prolonged absence from one's home or 
country” (Simpson, 1989) as cited in (Feldbriigge, 2010: 27) to mention a few. 

In the 20th century, nostalgia was reviewed and redefined to reflect contemporaries of the 
academia (Feldbriigge). Subsequently, nostalgia was used to signal sentimental yearning for 
any object, event or place in the past (Davis, “Nostalgia, Identity and the Current Nostalgia 
Wave”). Today it has been extended to include “the recalling of memories that give rise to 
certain complex emotions resulting to positive mood” (Andersson, 2011:13). In this paper, | 
treat nostalgia as a longing for bygone times or a mode of selective past memories of place, 
events, time and people with respect to selected poems of Mahtem Shiferraw. 

Neelime (2014) argues that one may recollect and mourn through memories of the past of 
the ideal home, and nostalgia feelings can occur without one yearning to go back home. Yet, 
Swamy (2013:5) still restricts the concept by stating that “the sense of nostalgia is often seen 
among the dislocated and displaced people in most of the diaspora writings” and it contributes 
to identity re/invention as they try to adjust to new settings (D’Costa, 2006). Conforming to the 
foregoing view, the African continent has witnessed an increase in the movement of people to 
other countries in the world due to cultural, political, economic and social upheavals and so has 
formed larger displaced community in the world over the past four decades. The surrounding 
circumstances that necessitated the departure of these African diasporic communities from their 
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homelands have influenced the way communities feel about and associate with their homelands. 
In this view, Rubenstein (2001:6) acknowledges that “culturally displaced or exiled people may 
mourn their separation from home/land, community, language, and/or cultural practices that 
contribute to identity” and D'Costa (2006) adds that displaced or exiled people deploy “nostal- 
gia to re/centre their identity about their homeland”. 

Rijsdijk (2015) whose focus was to examine Nostalgia and the (re) construction of South 
African identity in District 9 sees that authors who seek continuity with their past always do 
so through nostalgia. Mahtem Shiferraw in Fuchsia has not strayed far from what Rijsdijk 
(2015) sees in authors. In her debut book Fuchsia she creatively presents the migrant's experi- 
ences through memories in terms of imagination and nostalgia for place, time and people. 
It is from nostalgia that she also manages to construct her ‘otherness’ while immersed in the 
new multicultural experiences. The poems in her book connect dots of her past experiences 
from childhood to adulthood of different places and times. It is in this light that the paper 
(1) examines the representation of nostalgia for home in selected poems in Fuchsia (2) inter- 
rogates the contribution of nostalgia in terms of re/defining the identity of the poetess. 

Mahtem Shiferraw was born in Eritrea, grew up in Ethiopia and now lives in the United States 
of America. She holds an MFA in Creative Writing from Vermont College of Fine Arts. She is 
a poet, story composer, visual artist and an activist. She was nominated for Best of Net in 2013 
and her story “The River” was entered on the final list for the Glimmer Train Press Open Fiction.' 

Fuchsia is her debut collection of poetry published by the University of Nebraska Press 
in 2016. The book won the Sillerman First Book Prize for African poets and secured a place 
in the African Poetry Book Series. The poems in Fuchsia are crafted with the use of meta- 
phorical colours which evoke detailed memories and life in a different space and time. The 
poems in the book carry the readers through the convoluted experience of the author while in 
Africa and as well as when a migrant in America. It is a book of displacements, nomadic life, 
memories of pleasure, grief, and loss and identity in search of the contemporary diasporic 
communities. Poems in it interrogate the surrounding environments that might have lead to 
her departure to America and the later effects on her identities and sense of belongingness 
as a part of a displaced community but also towards other migrants who have had the same 
experience. Kwame Dawes, in the foreword of the book, explains that poems in Fuchsia invite 
us to spaces of “home” through time and geography (Shiferraw, 2016: 1x). 

As this paper involves textual analysis, I first use close reading to analyse the representa- 
tion of nostalgia in selected poems of Shiferra as depicted through the use of words, symbols 
and metaphors without considering external factors as advocated under new criticism. This 
is followed by a contextual method. I use this method to find the association between the 
selected poems and the contexts in which they were produced. It is in this section that the 
relevance of Shiferraw's biography becomes a consideration. Close reading and contextual 
methods lead to a thematic analysis method. Guided by the topic under discussion I explore 
the thematic representation of nostalgia in selected poems in Shiferraw's book Fuchsia. 


2 DISCUSSION 


Shiferraw, in her poem “Fuchsia”, recalls and longs for memories of her childhood and fam- 
ily while at home in Addis Ababa. Through the persona, Addis Ababa is described as a place 
where they dwell and are comfortable, secure, and emotionally and culturally attached. This 
reiterates what Webster (2010) conceives about home. Webster points out further that when 
there is a significant change in terms of security, comfort and emotional attachments, it is 
common to displaced individuals. Thus, Rubenstein (2001) stated that displaced individual will 
mourn their separation from home, people, language and cultural practice. On the surface of 
the poem “Fuchsia”, through the persona, readers are taken through an emotional selection of 
pleasant past memories of the poet and her Ethiopianness while at home in Addis Ababa with 
her families. “When I was little, growing up in, Addis Ababa, my father bought the fattest sheep 


1. http://www.glimmertrain.com/pages/finalists/2013 09 sep fopn hm.php 
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from street vendors for holidays....” (1-3). In the foregoing lines of the poem, the poet recalls 
and longs for her pleasant past during her childhood that she cannot have access to at the 
moment. She keeps watching as her parents butcher the sheep and prepare varieties of meals 
from it as per traditions like berbere and other spicy cuisine. The other part of the sheep (head) 
is shared with the neighbours for them to make soup. The momentous memories of her past 
trigger emotional and complex moods of adjustment in the new place as immigrant. 


insides, and knife slashing between slabs of organs, all to be eaten differently— 
bones of the rib cage deep fried, bleeding texture of kidneys minced into bite-sized 
shapes and soaked in onion and pepper oil, small blades of the stomach dutifully cut 
into long strips, and mashed with spiced butter and berbere. Even the skin, bloody- 
ing fur, will be sold to passing vendors, its head given away to neighbors who will 
use it for soup. (1-3). 


Notably, through the persona, the pleasant past of the poet signals the communal living of 
their entire community in Addis Ababa. Communal living is reflected as they share the other 
part of the sheep (head) with the neighbours for them to make soup. Unlike in the new land 
where the poet dwells at present, communal living is a typical African way of living in many 
African societies. 

However, sensual imagery of violence comes into the poem as it comes to an end and mem- 
ories of death are inscribed metaphorically through the use of colours. The lines “If you ask 
how to say “burgundy' in Tigrinya, you will be/told, it's the color of sheep-blood, without the 
musty smell/ of death attached to it. It's also the color of my hair, dipped” (1-3) are allusive 
of memories and symbolic representations of violence in Addis Ababa. 

In contrast to what Hofer (1688), Daniels Eugene B (1985) and Sedikides, Wildschut and 
Baden (2004) state when they argue that nostalgic feelings revolve around going back to one's 
tangible home place, 1 argue that nostalgic feelings may evolve without one yearning to go 
back to a home place as in “Fuchsia”. Nostalgic feelings in “Fuchsia”, that the poet depicts 
through the persona, are made of selective pasts that give rise to emotional imagery of security, 
belongingness and the comfortable life of the poet and of the entire family in Addis Ababa, but 
they are presented from a distant angle of multicultural experiences where she currently lives. 
However, Davis in Yearning for Yesterday: A Sociology of Nostalgia, argues that nostalgic emo- 
tions of this kind that may not require one to go back to a physical home place but protect the 
individual (poet) from discontinuity with her past during moments of adjustment in the foreign 
environment. This conforms with Havlena, who argues that nostalgia may be stimulated by 
memories of hard times or times of turmoil. On the surface of the poem “Synesthesia”, the 
poet metaphorically presents violent, painful and fearful memories of home. Through the per- 
sona's voice, colours are crafted to carry the readers through convoluted memories of violence, 
troubles, wounds, restlessness, sadness and the post-violence scenery of the poet's home. The 
following lines provide an exemplification of the violent and painful memories of the poet. 


White sometimes comes back at odd hours. White are stranger's eyes drenched in 
sadness. White is the uniform of doctors, the smell of alcohol and something mad. 
White is absence. Purple comes back as shoes, American shoes. Sky and blood under 
a quiet shadow. The shadow of a young tree planted in memory of a murdered 
teacher in high school. And the milky paste of over-ripe figs spurting prematurely, 
spiking insides. Purple is warmth in mid-July, when rain hails on corrugated tin 
roofs and the leaning green arms of lonely corn plants. 

Yellow is crying; it's a bell, a cathedral in Asmara? A school? Or the shriek of a 
mass funeral. Yellow is dead. But listen to black. Listen to black notes, black heart, 
listen. Black is art. Not of the artist, the art of being. The painful art of memory. 
Here's to remembering (30-31). 


The foregoing fragment of the poem alludes to violence and instability in the poet's African 
homes. As pointed out earlier, the poet has Eritrean-Ethiopian origins; the two nations went 
through a two-year long war from May 1998 to June 2000 causing deaths and more than 100,000 
causalities. According to Tronvoll, the dispute over the border has continued to be the main 
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source of instability in the Horn of Africa until today. Through the persona's voice, the poet 
presents to readers the painful memories of people, place and time. The poet emotionally recalls 
the time when causalities of violence are being attended to by doctors in white uniform, ism in 
the post-violence landscape. Consequently, the poet's neighbour's houses in Abbay were empty. 
As depicted in the fifth death of people in Asmara,’ there is insecurity as people are being mur- 
dered in the place and an absentee stanza in the poem “Synesthesia” through the persona; there 
is grief on people's face as is shown in the first verse of the poem: “Blue are the waters embedded 
in my grandmother's eyes. Blue is” (30-31). Through the persona's voice, the poet orientates the 
readers through chaotic incidents in her African home from a different space and time. 
Accordingly, Addis Ababa and Eritrea are momentous places in the past of the poet that 
connect to her present life experience while living in another place. The nostalgic feelings for 
the homeland in Africa not only describe who the poet is, but also protect her from disconti- 
nuity with her past. This confirms what Davis asserts (1979), in hypothesising that nostalgia 
allows people to retain their identity when they enter new life experiences and, therefore, nos- 
talgia functions to protect personal identity against threats of discontinuity (Bassett). Alterna- 
tively, Andersson (2011: 29) states that “people who face existential disruptions, like moving to 
a new location, changes in an intrapersonal relationship, occupational crises (e.g. layoffs), loss 
of family members etc., will be more nostalgic about the past than those who maintain greater 
continuity in their lives”. She chooses Addis Ababa to associate with memories of her past 
that define her “otherness”? as an Ethiopian/Eritrean and Afro American while in America. 
It is from her past that she is lead to “otherness” in the new land. Following this assertion, 
the poet confirms her “otherness” identity in the poem, “Talks about Race” (20). The lines 
“I am “other”; it is such/an indistinguishable form, beyond the construct of the proper self” 
(20) defines her entrance in the foreign place. Though, in the poem “Talks about Race”, the 
poet also interrogates her Africanness because she also questions her identity while she is in 
her homeland. Her past, as represented through nostalgia, adjusts her to fit in the new loca- 
tion, but also redefines her identity. This correspond to Lowenthal (1989) who affirms that 
“We are at home in [the past] because it is our home — the past is where we come from”. 
Through the persona's voice, the poet mourns her Eretria nativeness which is revisited through 
memories of Tigrinya language.* According to Rubenstein (2001), it is common for culturally 
displaced people to mourn for their separation from language and community. However, in this 
particular scenario, her past Eritreaness includes unpleasant imagery with death attached to it. 


If you ask how to say “burgundy” in Tigrinya, you will be told, it's the color of 
sheep-blood, without the musty smell of death attached to it. It's also the color of 
my hair, dipped (1-3). 


Shiferraw's poems, namely “Fuchsia” and “Synesthesia”, capture and communicate the 
traumatic experience of leaving home through the use of memories coloured by nostalgia 
of time, place and people. Consequently, the experience that the poet goes through follows 
Andersson who argues that nostalgic feelings lead to complex and emotional memories that 
raise a certain mood as the author struggles to fit himself or herself into a foreign culture. 


3 CONCLUSION 


As it can be deciphered from the foregoing discussion, nostalgic feelings are reflections of past 
experiences of disrupted individuals. Also, as is the case in the selected poems, the poet chooses 


2. Capital city of Eritrea. 

3. Afaf Ahmed Hasan Al-Saidi (2014), in Post-colonialism Literature the Concept of self and the other 
in Coetzee's Waiting for the Barbarians: An Analytical Approach, describes the concept of the “other” 
as the foreignness: a person who does not belong to a group, does not speak a given language, does not 
have the same customs; unfamiliar, uncanny, unauthorised, inappropriate, and the improper. 

4. Tigrinya language is a widely spoken language in Eritrea and the first language of the poet. The poet 
has been identifying herself with respect to the two nations because of the historical explanations that 
abide in the two nations. Eritrea was part of Ethiopia before 1993 when it became independent. 
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to present both the pleasant and unpleasant past life experiences in Africa. However, the discus- 
sion appears to rebel against the traditional sense of nostalgic feelings as revolving around going 
back to ones” homeland. Rather, nostalgic feelings in the selected poems have been a mode of 
presenting selective memories of the past that render continuity of the past with the present 
experience of the migrant as she adjusts herself to fit her new experience in terms of culture and 
place. On the other hand, the representation of nostalgia significantly contributes to re/defining 
the poet in the new place she currently lives. Her Africanness (past) shapes her current identity 
in the new place and this agrees with Bassett and Andersson in the sense that nostalgic memories 
protect personal identity as well as threats of discontinuity and pressures of disruptions. 
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ABSTRACT: The Ministry of Education and Culture has implemented a program of Sar- 
jana Mengajar di daerah terluar, terdepan dan tertinggal (graduates educating in the frontier, 
outermost and disadvantaged regions), well known as SM-3T, since 2010. This program is a 
one-year social service program for rural and remote schools to prepare future professional 
teachers. The purpose of this study is to describe the SM-3T returned-participants’ perceptions 
of the influence of the program on their professional skills as teachers. This is a qualitative 
study for which data were collected through interview and documentation. The result of this 
study shows that the program has no significant influence on the participants” professional 
skills in teaching. However, they think that the program influences participants” personal, social 
and pedagogic competencies. They feel that the program made them tougher, more independ- 
ent, and more caring to others. This study also reveals that the participants felt insufficient 
preparation for dealing with the challenges in the targeted regions (frontier, outermost, and dis- 
advantage regions) so that they could not perform well and learn optimally during the program. 


Keywords: Teacher education, Teaching strategies, Teacher competence 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Good quality education can be achieved through the interaction of multiple factors, the 
most important of which is the quality of teachers and teaching (Anderson 2002; Lewin and 
Stuart 2003; Verspoor 2006). Unfortunately, the quality of teachers in Indonesia is still not 
satisfying and contributes to the low performance of students in several international tests 
such as PISA and TIMS. A study conducted by the World Bank (2010) shows teachers’ low 
competencies in terms of knowledge, pedagogic skills, and general academic intelligence. The 
other test conducted by the Ministry of Education and Culture in 2015 also indicates the low 
pedagogic and professional competencies of teachers with an average score for teachers being 
53.02 out of 100 (Kememdikbud, 2015). 

Dealing with the issue, the Ministry of Education and Culture has issued several poli- 
cies such as PLPG (Pendidikan dan latihan Profesi guru), PPG (Program Profesi Guru), 
and SM-3T (Sarjana Mengajar di daerah Terdepan, Terluar, Tertinggal). SM-3T graduates 
educating in the frontier, outermost, and disadvantaged regions are designated as pre-service 
teachers to teach in remote Indonesian areas for a year. The program aims to prepare future 
professional teachers who are then recruited to PPG, a professional teacher education pro- 
gram. It also aims to help the regions to overcome the problem of the lack of teachers and 
improve the learning guality in the targeted regions (Rustad, 2013). 

The SM-3T program provides an opportunity for bachelor degree graduates to be volunteers 
in the targeted regions in eight provinces such as Aceh, Riau Archipelago, East Nusa Tenggara 
(NTT), East Kalimantan, West Kalimantan, North Sulawesi, Papua, and West Papua. During 
the voluntary program, the participants are challenged to: (1) improve the guality of the learning 
process in the targeted area based on the needs of the region's condition and the participants” 
expertise, (2) promote learning innovation activities at school, (3) help the school to conduct 
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extracurricular activities; (4) promote and help the school to implement good practices in school 
management; (5) conduct social tasks and society empowerment (Rustad, 2014). 

According to Rustad (2014), the SM-3T the program is designed to help the targeted 
regions to deal with education problems such as the low quantity and quality of teachers in 
the region. Furthermore, the program is expected to cultivate the characters of care, empathy, 
responsibility towards the nation's progress, loving the homeland, and defending the country 
and make the participants tough and persistent in dealing with challenges in the disadvan- 
taged regions. Finally, the program is designed to build “chemistry” toward the profession as 
a teacher who are ready to be stationed in any disadvantaged regions and to get the partici- 
pants ready to be future professional teachers. 

Before joining the SM-3T program, the candidates are required to join the pre-condition 
activity to give them a general orientation on the condition of social, cultural, and infrastruc- 
tural aspects of the targeted regions. This orientation is held for 12 days providing academic 
and non-academic activities. The academic pre-condition includes: (1) training on how to run 
education tasks in challenging conditions (low number of teachers, low ability of the students, 
and low access of facilities); and (2) education leadership and management at school. The 
non-academic pre-condition includes: (1) mental training and survival, (2) training in social 
skill, (3) concept of nationalism and defending the country, and (4) scouting and first aid. 

The effectiveness of the Ministry of Education and Cultures” policy to prepare the future 
teachers through the SM-3T program is an interesting topic for exploration. This study aims 
to describe the development of professional teaching skills through the SM-3T program and 
the returned participants” perceptions of the SM-3T program in developing their professional 
teaching skills. 


2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


2.1 The effective teacher 


Because one of the main goals of the SM-3T is to prepare quality future teachers, it is impor- 
tant to present studies on “who the effective teachers are”. Crosser (2002) defines effective 
teachers as good planners. They anticipate everything and anything that may occur in their 
classrooms. Furthermore, many studies show that classroom management is the key element 
that an effective teacher has to possess (Crosser, 2002). Classroom management is not only 
about how to manage the students” behaviour but also everything that is involved in the class, 
including the learning environment (Duncan, 2010). 

John Dewey (1916) believes that an effective teacher promotes active learning to stim- 
ulate students” thinking on his own. Teachers are supposed to recognise and respect that 
the students are able to form their own opinions, and conclusions and ideas. In evaluat- 
ing their students’ progress, effective teachers also employ authentic assessment. Wiggins’ 
(1991) describes authentic assessment as, “It involves engaging problems and questions of 
importance and substance in which students must use knowledge (and construct meaning) 
effectively and creatively.” Therefore, when teachers employ authentic assessment, they cus- 
tomise instruction, deeply involve students, and assess the assessment support changes in the 
curriculum, teaching, and school organisation. 

Effective teachers also have an ability to adjust learning to the individual needs of their 
students. Baglieri and Knopf (2004) suggest that teachers should design lessons based on 
their students’ needs, clarify their goals, and consistently update whether the goals are being 
attained (McTighe & Brown, 2005). Effective teachers also need to know how to motivate 
their students. According to Shalaway (1998), teachers should develop the students’ internal 
motivation in order to make the students approach learning tasks seriously. 


2.2 Stages of teacher development 


Katz (1972) mentioned four developmental stages in teacher development, i.e., survival, consoli- 
dation, renewal and maturity. These stages are related to the length of the teaching experience. 
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The survival stage is indicated by teachers” self-questioning about their own competence and 
willingness to teach. 

Stroot et al. (1998) explain that the teaching style used by the teachers in this stage is the 
teacher-directed method which tends to stick to the lesson plan. The teachers have difficul- 
ties in dealing with a more student-centered approach and control in the lesson is dominantly 
directed by the teacher. 

The consolidation stage is characterised by the increased focus on the students” individual 
needs. The teachers give more attention to the children with special needs. Even though they 
still struggle in their teaching practice, they begin to be more open to professional develop- 
ment. They begin to have confidence to develop discussions with other teachers at the same 
stage of development (Stroot et al., 1998). 

The teachers in the renewal stage face boredom in using patterns of teaching. Even though 
the patterns are effective, the teachers begin to seek new ideas for teaching. Although they 
have expertise in some management strategies, they want to learn new methods to improve 
their performance in their jobs (Stroot et al., 1998). 

The maturity stage is indicated by the mastery of some effective teaching strategies. The 
teachers are more reflective and keep their interest in discovering new ideas and resources. 
Their teaching focuses on deep issues and concerns in inspiring the students and the impacts 
of their teaching (Stroot et al., 1998). 


3 METHOD 


This research is descriptive research. The subjects of this research were two participants 
in the SM-3T program of Surabaya State University who were stationed in Sumba Timur, 
Nusa Tenggara Timur province and Memberamo Tengah, Papua province. The data was 
collected through in-depth interviews and documentation. The questionnaire was filled in by 
the SM-3T participants. Narrative offers a rich description of the data (Amalia et al, 2015) 
and is considered most relevant for this study. Thus the data was analysed using a narrative 
description method. 


4 RESULTS 


Subject 1: Paramita Ananda, S.Pd. (Paramita — pseudonym). 

Paramita was stationed in Nusa Tenggara, Timur province bordering Timor Leste and Aus- 
tralia to the east. Because Paramita is a graduate from Bahasa Indonesia department, she is 
supposed to teach in the Junior or Senior high school. But, she was assigned to teach elemen- 
tary school students in SD Masehi Billa, Pindu Hurani village. It is about 123 km from East 
Sumba city centre. The village is situated in a hilly area on the edge of Laiwangi Wanggameti 
national park. 

Paramita attended the pre-conditioning program in Surabaya. Unfortunately, it was 
designed to prepare the participants to deal with general problems commonly faced in the 
disadvantaged areas. It was not specifically designed to deal with the specific challenges in the 
targeted areas in which the participants would be stationed. 

During the program, Paramita taught Bahasa Indonesia for 4, 5, and 5 graders. The students 
only use and access Bahasa Indonesia in the school, thus their competence in Bahasa Indonesia 
is relatively low. The students” competences are also divergent. Some of them even have diffi- 
culty reading and writing. She needed to learn techniques to teach reading which she had not 
learnt in the university or pre-conditioning program. Fortunately, her partner at the school, the 
other participant in the SM-3T program, had an elementary education program background. 
She was very helpful and spent a lot of time discussing techniques for teaching reading. 

Generally, the teaching conditions were not ideal. Paramita had to teach from Monday to 
Saturday, 07.30-12.30, sometimes this was cut short in the rainy season as the students 
are allowed to leave early as a precaution as many have to traverse a river to their homes. 
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Her responsibilities included: planning lessons, teaching, conducting extracurricular, cocurricu- 
lar, remedial, enrichment, and social activities. Extra sessions were impossible due to the students” 
obligations to help their parents. Because of the students’ low and divergent competencies and the 
lack of any requests for her to submit lesson plans, Paramita devised her own plan which diverged 
from the standard promoted by the Ministry of Education to account for the students” needs and 
used it as a guideline. Unfortunately, violence was still prevalent in the school as a form of pun- 
ishment, which Paramita struggled with as it was an accepted norm even amongst the students. 

Even though Paramita felt that she could not apply and improve her professional compe- 
tencies during the program, she thinks that she benefited from experiencing changes in the 
students” competencies and attitudes. She understood the importance of giving respect to the 
students to build positive interaction in enhancing the students” attainment. 


Subject 2: Taruna Gilang, S.Pd. (Taruna — pseudonym). 

Taruna was an Indonesian teacher at Al Azhar Junior High School in Surabaya. Taruna was 
assigned to Kelila village, Kelila district, Memberamo Tengah District in Papua Province, a 
district that is accessible by land and air but difficult to reach because of mountainous ter- 
rain and rocky roads. In his pre-conditioning training, he found the non-academic training 
useful, although the 2013 curriculum taught in the academic training proved useless as the 
target school still used the 2006 curriculum. He was stationed at the only public high school, 
Kelila State High School. 

SM-3T teachers came to the district on 21 August 2015. Housing and infrastructure were 
immediate problems as, not only was the school being renovated, but the teachers” housing 
was not yet finished. The teachers had to stay in the principle's house before moving to a 
priest's house and, although there were compromises as a solution for the lack of classrooms 
(sharing with the gradeschoolers), problems with personnel forced the teachers to teach out- 
side the classroom at one point. 

The teachers concluded that the largest issue they had to face was with the school cul- 
ture especially dealing with teachers” values and motivation. Attendance of the teachers was 
unsatisfactory, with attendance of three out of six days considered good. The SM-3T teach- 
ers not only substituted for absent teachers but felt as if they were the main teaching force. 

Taruna taught Bahasa Indonesia for class X, XI, XII. Due to the renovation and the 
inconsistency of 12th grade attendance, he did double classes with inconsistent numbers of 
students. Most of the students like Bahasa Indonesia especially in speaking sessions. In teach- 
ing, Taruna used the school text book as the main reference and simplified and adjusted the 
learning materials for the students” ability. The students” competencies in Bahasa Indonesia 
were low and divergent. There were students who had “relatively good” ability and there were 
also students who still had difficulties in reading and writing. In general, their ability in read- 
ing and writing were like students in sixth grade in Java. This was also applied in teaching 
Economics, a subject he was not trained in yet was forced to teach due to a lack of teachers. 

Similarly to Paramita's experience, after school activities were difficult to conduct due to 
family obligations, the exception being sports, and the principal did not request a lesson plan, 
prompting Taruna to create a lesson plan adapting to the situation as well. 

An accepted value in the village was that inviting people to have a meeting means providing 
them with money and souvenirs, which made meetings costly and unaffordable. The teachers 
also have problems educating people about healthy lifestyles (one of biggest issues in Papua) 
and have difficulties in conducting social activities. What they decided to do was to help and 
educate people through conversations on any occasions when they could meet people. 

In preparing the 12th grade students for the national examination, Taruna had to train the 
students on how to darken the answers with pencils and treat the exam paper. According to 
Taruna, preparing for the academic aspect of the national examination would be useless because 
they will never achieve the standard. Because the pressure from the parents for their children to 
pass the exam was so high, the teachers helped them to pass the national examination. 

One of the benefits Taruna took from this program was that he can now use anything 
around him as media for learning and teaching. Even though they do not have technology, 
the students could keep learning competencies for their life. 
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5 DISCUSSION 


The most difficult task for the participants of SM-3T was how to deal with bad school 
culture, especially the teachers” work ethics. It is a challenging even impossible task for the 
SM-3T participants to change the conditions. The way teachers think about their attendance 
at school, for example, would be difficult to change without the principal's leadership and 
their willingness to change (Amalia, 2009; Listiyono, 2006). 

According to Paramita and Taruna, non-academic contents for the debriefing program are 
useful during the SM-3T program. And some contents in the academic part are irrelevant or 
not useful during the program e.g., 2013 curriculum. Based on Paramita's and Aldi's expla- 
nations about the debriefing or pre-orientation program there is a recommendation that the 
contents of the program needs to be revised, especially in terms of the academic content. 

Both Paramita and Taruna valued their resources and luxuries in Java more after the expe- 
rience, and it also made Paramita and Taruna more patient in handling their students. They 
felt that the students in the outermost areas in Indonesia are more challenging and more 
divergent in ability. 

The challenge to deal with local people and maintain good relationships also improved 
Paramita's and Taruna's social skills. During the program, both of them were required to have 
many conversations with locals, deliver educational information to the parents and join tra- 
ditional ceremonies. These experiences improved their respect and tolerance for other people. 
In their role as teachers, their experiences during the SM-3T program gave them an under- 
standing that the success of their students can be achieved through orchestrating all of the 
stakeholders” roles including parents, education department of the Surabaya municipality, and 
community. In addition, the SM3T program also improved the participants” pedagogic skills. 

Unfortunately, according to Taruna and Paramita, the program does not give enough 
opportunity for the participants to sharpen their professional competencies. Professional 
competencies in this case are basic competencies in terms of subject matter which the teacher 
has to possess (based on the regulations issued by the Ministry of Education). Paramita 
thinks that the program did not require her to learn more and more details about topics 
or basic competencies in Bahasa Indonesia. It is true that Paramita gained new pedagogic 
skills during the program, but they were all appropriate for elementary schools. As a Bahasa 
Indonesia teacher, she is supposed to teach in Junior or Senior High School. Even though 
Taruna has a task to teach at Senior high school, he thinks that, in terms of professional 
skills, the program did not challenge him to explore more. He thought that his competencies 
were good enough for teaching the students in the school. 

Before participants are stationed in the outermost areas, a better preparation program is 
needed. The program should be adjusted to the challenges in each area. It cannot be a “one 
size fits all’ program that will endanger the achievement of the goals of the programs. Con- 
sidering the participants” need to upgrade their competencies to deal with challenges in the 
targeted areas, the duty-reward scheme for this program also needs to be reviewed. For the 
2015 program, the participants have to do voluntary service for one year and they will get a 
scholarship for one year to get a professional teacher certificate. It would be better if the next 
program is done the other way round—the participants get one year's scholarship first to get 
better competencies and they do the voluntary service afterwards. 


6 SUMMARY 


The SM-3T program is designed to help the targeted regions to deal with educational prob- 
lems and to get the participants ready to be future professional teachers. The most difficult 
task for the participants of SM-3T is how to deal with bad school culture, especially the 
teachers” work ethics. 

The SM3T program improved the participants” personal, social and pedagogic skills. 
Unfortunately, according to Taruna and Paramita, the program did not give enough oppor- 
tunity for the participants to sharpen their professional competencies. 
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Before participants are stationed in the outermost area, a better preparation program is 
needed. The program should be adjusted to the challenges in each area. It cannot be a “one 
size fits all’ program that will endanger the achievement of the goals of the programs. Con- 
sidering the participants” need to upgrade their competencies to deal with challenges in the 
targeted areas, the duty-reward scheme for this program also needs to be reviewed. 
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ABSTRACT: Ronggeng Dukuh Paruk (1982), one of the novels written by Ahmad Tohari, 
describes the lush secluded village with its traditional ronggeng culture. This novel describes 
the practice of conversion of cultural capital ownership as a dancer to attain the ronggeng 
status. The aim of this study is to reveal the process of struggle by Srintil to achieve the legiti- 
macy of a dancer, who only has cultural capital in general. There were two research focuses: to 
analyse the role of cultural capital in the life of Srintil and Srintil's struggle for reconversion in 
social, economic, and symbolic capitals to achieve legitimacy. This study was qualitative. The 
data used for this study were characters’ speech and narration in the novel. Therefore, in this 
study, we use the capital forms of Pierre Bourdieu. The results showed that Srintil's proposal 
not only has capabilities for integrated cultural capital, but she also converts it to other capitals 
such as social capital, so that she can establish relationships with officials from her village to 
the capital. In economic terms, Srintil earned money from the bukak klambu ritual. Finally, 
she attained legitimacy as Ronggeng, namely in the form of symbolic capital. 


Keywords: Srintil, Modal form, Legitimacy, Pierre Bourdieu 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The novel Ronggeng Dukuh Paruk describes the social life of the main woman character, 
Srintil, who is a beautiful dancer, just like Cinderella in any ordinary story. It is important to 
note that this story contains capital, where the struggle is performed by Srintil. As an artist, 
she wants to show her struggle to attain symbolic capital in her village. Capital can be defined 
more broadly and includes material things that are symbolic and significant in accordance 
with culture. The basic capitals of a species are social capital, cultural capital, economic capi- 
tal, and symbolic capital (Bourdieu, 1986: 242). 

Moreover, the story also indicates that it is generally well known that economic capital is 
the most effective capital that is most easily converted into other capitals. However, Srintil, 
has the ability, by means of cultural capital attempts, to convert her capital to other capitals 
from economic capital, then social capital, and finally symbolic capital as a mark of legiti- 
macy as a Ronggeng dancer who is renowned by the people not only around her village, but 
also in other villages. 


2 DISCUSSION 


In his classic work, “The Form of the Capital” (1986: 82), Bourdieu developed the concept of 
capital as a flexible, interdisciplinary-based human science. There are four forms of capital: 
economic, cultural, social, and symbolic. Linguistic capital is a practical competence of the 
speaker to produce a highly valued expression in the relevant market (Thompson, 1991: 18). 
Each capital really has differences that can be converted and transferred to other capitals. 
However, the level of modal subspecies differs due to various fields, such as culture, politics, 
and education, and various forms, such as language, ethnicity, and symbol. 
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The social space in this novel will be classified into two social aspects: the social space of 
Srintil as a villager and Srintil's social space as a ronggeng dancer. Srintil's social space before 
she becomes a Ronggeng dancer at Dukuh Paruk is represented by herself, whereas her social 
space after she becomes a dancer is represented when she proceeds to perform reconversion. 
This social space shows the position of Srintil and other characters as social agents in the 
lower classes in their first struggle. 

Srintil lives in a small village that is well known for poverty and ignorance that is passed on 
from one generation to the next generation. Some villagers truly believe in the strong bond 
of brotherhood, even the familial bond as the descendants of Ki Secemenggala. With this 
condition, Srintil struggles to become a ronggeng dancer because the last ronggeng dancer 
in Dukuh Paruk died when Srintil was a child. During shows, ronggeng dancers sing poems 
while dancing, accompanied with a rebab, violin, or gong. At that time, ronggeng was a kind 
of work for a woman who makes herself and her society proud. 

“Dukuh Paruk without ronggeng is not Dukuh Paruk. Srintil, my granddaughter, will 
restore the former glory of this dukuh. Sakarya said to himself. The soul of Ki Sacamenggala 
will burst into laughter in his grave when he found out one day that there is another ronggeng 
in Dukuh Paruk” (Tohari, 2016: 15). 

The above statement shows how the ronggeng is a noble profession to be shared in the com- 
munity and how it increases the trust of the Dukuh (hamlet, a subdivision of a village). As the 
highest belief in Dukuh Paruk, they believe in the grave of Ki Secamenggala. Everyone will 
obey all the rules associated with it. According to their belief, Ki Secamenggala is the ancestor 
who will give peace in their lives. Without ronggeng, Dukuh Paruk becomes similar to any other 
village. Ronggeng makes them feel happier than before. Dukuh Paruk is a field in which Srintil 
wants to enact change in terms of social space and contest to become a ronggeng dancer. 

The highest position is possessed by Kartaraja as the creator of Ronggeng and his wife 
who helps him prepare all kinds of dancer needs. The positions of Sakum and Sakarya are 
equated because they share a role in supporting Srintil. In addition, Srintil's position is the 
lowest because she tries to adjust to the culture and learns how to become a ronggeng. 

Cultural capital plays a role in the life of Srintil. Srintil has wanted her dream of becom- 
ing a ronggeng dancer to come true since the age of 11. In addition, Srintil is the only girl in 
Dukuh Paruk who has the ability to become a dancer. Therefore, “Ronggeng”, as understood 
by Srintil, is a high symbol in Dukuh Paruk at that time. With that symbol, she also earned 
an honourable title. Ronggeng in the world of Dukuh Paruk is a picture as well as a symbol 
of passion and excitement (Tohari, 2016: 114). In the culture, Srintil has the ability to present 
cultural products in Tatar Pasundan or the Javanese culture. 

“When Srintil sang a difficult song, which she had never learned before, Kartareja's inten- 
tion was settled. He had to believe that Srintil had been bestowed the indang (blessing). 
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Figure 1. Srintil's social space as a villager. 
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Kartareja fully believed that Srintil was born in Dukuh Paruk with a task to become a 
ronggeng” (Tohari, 2016: 20). 

The above statement shows how lively Srintil dances. She was able to sing the difficult 
Kartaraja as the creator of the ronggeng. Srintil generally shows herself in performances as 
a ronggeng dancer in general. Although that is her first appearance before being inaugurated 
by a legitimate ronggeng ritual, Srintil is able to sing her song with flexible and kenes move- 
ments. In Javanese, kenes is a lively and fascinating trait in children's attitudes, with a lot of 
talk and stylish fun. 

Cultural capital emerges as a capital show of capital. Srintil as a ronggeng dancer makes 
everybody interested in her performance, especially as a dancer, which is shown by her lentik 
(smooth) movements. 

“During the dance, Srintil's face went cold, her charm gripped every spectator. Many peo- 
ple were touched and amazed to see how Srintil threw her sampur. Srintil was able to flick her 
fingers, the most difficult movement performed by a ronggeng” (Tohari, 2016: 20). 

A dancer has the ability to throw sampur, a Pasundan word, which in the Javanese lan- 
guage means a long shawl worn by women. However, Srintil, in her teenage years, was able to 
do it. In the objective cultural capital, to support her work as a dancer, Srintil has a variety 
of cultural products. One of the identity markers as a ronggeng dancer is the kris. Traditional 
tools are a form of sharp call as a jaran goyang (rocking horse). As a ronggeng, Srintil also 
uses a susuk (implant), which, in the Javanese culture, is a skill made from a golden needle 
and diamond, which is inserted into the skin, lips, and forehead with a spell to make the 
wearer look beautiful and attractive. In terms of institutionalised capital, Srintil has no edu- 
cational background. All the villagers are illiterates. 


21 Srintil's struggle in reconciliation practices 


First, Srintil will make her first appearance after Dukuh Paruk had lost its ronggeng culture a 
few years earlier. “I never thought Srintil could dance well,” he said. “If she allows me to take 
her on my lap” (Tohari, 2016: 20). This expression shows how Srintil’s talent gained remarkable 
appreciation and response. Second, Srintil must fulfil the last requirement as ronggeng, namely 
bukak-klambu. In traditional hamlets, bukak klambu is a type of open competition for every 
man considered as a candidate for the virgin ronggeng. The man will give the ronggeng some 
money determined by the ronggeng shaman, so he will be able to enjoy her virginity at night. 

“T have decided the time to be next Saturday”, said Kartaraja in the morning in front of 
many men in the market and you ask for a gold ringgit? 

Why? Too expensive? Remember carefully, has there ever been such a beautiful ronggeng 
like Srintil? (Tohari, 2016: 52) 

Bukak klambu identifies the highest number that says Nyai Kartaraja “Gold ringgit 
equals the price of a large buffalo. Basically, this requirement is too difficult for ordinary men 
who only work in the market, but there are two men who complete the requirements: Dower 
and Sulam, both from Pecikalan. However, Sulam has a high social status as a son of a tribal 
chief. Gold ringgit can be categorised as economic capital. In addition, due to Nyai Sakarya’s 
deception, she gets two people who reach the conditions she determines. 

Third, the agent who practiced the conversion of Srintil tries to become a gowok (a woman 
hired to teach sex to men) after a ronggeng dance performance at Alaswangkal. Her social 
capital gives her influence in other jobs, such as the new experience to become a gowok. “A 
woman who teaches humans how to be a real man. Nyai Kartaraja surely believes that find- 
ing the answer to Srintil’s question is as easy as blinking the eye” (Tohari, 2016: 331). 

In addition, as a dancer, Srintil has rich knowledge to serve men or to get them interested 
in her, through which she gets more money for her course in seven days. This indirectly gives 
her an advantage in terms of economic capital, the amount of which can be transformed into 
the other forms of capital. 

Srintil’s struggle requires some efforts and strategies. She performs reconversion of the 
first capital she owns. With cultural capital as a ronggeng dancer, she is able to rise to a social 
class position higher than before. She tries to show and explore her capital and identity very 
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Figure 2. Social space of Srintil as a dancer. 


well with the help of Ronggeng shamans, Nyai Kartaraja, and his husband. Srintil indirectly 
affects them to move to a higher class. 


3 CONCLUSION 


After analysing Ronggeng Dukuh Paruk (1982) using the capital model theory by Pierre 
Bourdieu focusing on the practice of reconversion, mainly using the forms of capital, as 
a dancer, Srintil is able to collect cultural capital from all her dance skills. To perform the 
reconversion, Srintil shows her struggle. First, she will make her first appearance after the 
previous ronggeng’s death a few years ago. Second, Srintil must fulfil the last requirement as 
a ronggeng, namely bukak-klambu. With the show, she gets a lot of money in economic capi- 
tal. Third, she tries to do a new job as a gowok, which gives her additional capital as a social, 
economic, and symbolic capital as another ability to be a gowok. 

Finally, with two figures, the writer shows the movement of Srintil positions, how agents 
occupy different social spaces from fighting for symbolic capital and after the agent attains 
symbolic capital. The symbolic capital of Srintil is the legitimacy as a Ronggeng dancer at 
Dukuh Paruk. Although Srintil dies by the end of the story, she has undergone a struggle in 
her life as a ronggeng dancer and has brought Dukuh Paruk alive. 
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ABSTRACT: In this study, we aim to describe the morphological structure of Javanese 
verbs in the border area of East Java (Tapal Kuda). The Javanese language in the border 
area of East Java (Tapal Kuda) is the result of various ethnic interactions in social roles and 
cultural attractions. In the border area, two languages, Javanese and Madurese, interact. The 
Javanese language in the border area of East Java is the result of interaction of various ethnic- 
ities in social roles and cultural attractions. It produces a combination of Javanese, Madurese, 
Balinese and Chinese existing in the eastern part of East Java. However, the most prominent 
variation is the combination of Javanese and Madurese. This study is uses a descriptive quali- 
tative method. The source of data is Javanese speech in various situations including seven dis- 
tricts, namely Pasuruan, Probolinggo, Lumajang, Jember, Situbondo, Bondowoso and dan 
Banyuwangi. For data collection, we used tapping, recording and interviewing techniques. 
The data were obtained from the speech of Javanese speakers in that region using question- 
naires and observation. In this study, we used structural theory. The collected data were ana- 
lysed by using the synchronous approach. In Javanese verb morphology in the border area of 
East Java, the affixation is more influenced by standard Javanese and Malangan Javanese, but 
the reduplication is more influenced by Madurese and Suroboyoan Javanese. 


Keywords: Javanese, Verbs, Morphology, Border area 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Labelling of a language dialect is often associated with the geographical location in which the 
dialect is used. This can be seen in the Java language, which is recognised in several dialects 
based on its geography. For example, the Javanese language used in Malang is called the 
Javanese language of Malang, the Javanese language used in Surabaya is called the Javanese 
language of Surabaya, and the Javanese language used in Tuban is called the Javanese 
language of Tuban (Basuki et al., 1995). 

Sudaryanto (2001:3) states that the extent of use of the Javanese language enables very 
prominent differences and various geographical dialects. Soedjito et al. (2006:2) mention 
that the Javanese language has several geographical dialects such as Banyumas, Tegal, Solo, 
Surabaya, Samin and Using. 

According to Kisyani (2004), the Javanese language in the northern part of East Java 
and Blambangan consists of the following two dialects: (1) Using dialect and (2) East Java 
dialect, covering the Southern Banyuwangi subdialect, Bojonegoro subdialect, Gresik 
subdialect, Lamongan subdialect, Mojokerto subdialect, Pasuruan subdialect, Rowogempol 
subdialect, Sidoarjo subdialect, Surabaya subdialect and Tengger subdialect. 

Furthermore, Sutarto (2004) divides the area of language use in East Java into four 
major cultural regions: the cultural areas of Java Mataraman, Arek, Madura Island and 
Pandalungan. In addition, there are six cultural areas that are not too large, but smaller, 
namely Java Panoragan, Osing, Tengger, Madura Bawean, Madura Kangean and Samin. 
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Pendalungan culture in the Tapal Kuda area has unique characteristics in using not only 
geographical Javanese dialects but also the Javanese language structure, especially morphol- 
ogy. Geographically, Tapal Kuda covers seven districts, namely Pasuruan, Probolinggo, 
Situbondo, Bondowoso, Jember, Banyuwangi and Lumajang. These districts are inhabited 
by Madurese and Javanese tribes. The tribe of Madura is even a majority in some places, 
especially in the north; most of them cannot speak Javanese despite living in Java. 

The morphological system of Javanese verbs in the border area of East Java (Tapal Kuda) 
is an interesting research topic because the Javanese verbs used are unique compared to other 
Javanese verbs used in other regions. 

Paryono (2011) conducted a study related to the language structure in Banyuwangi, Jem- 
ber and Lumajang concerning the structure of the Javanese language in Pasuruan, Situbondo 
and Bondowoso. When combined with the previous study, this study will complete the former 
to produce complete results on the structure of the Java language within the Pendalungan 
culture in the “Tapal Kuda” area. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


The data sources of this study were obtained from the speech of Javanese speakers in Pas- 
uruan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang in the form 
of guestionnaires and loose speech when making observations. The guestionnaire was made 
up of a list of Swadesh basic vocabulary guestions in the form of words and morphology. In 
this research, there were two main informants and three supporting informants in each area 
of study. The data collected were valid and reliable linguistic data, because both of these con- 
ditions were the main factors of proper analysis (Sudaryanto, 1990: 34). The data collection 
technigues used in this study were recording and interview or cooperation with informants. 
In the data processing stage, we transcribed the recorded and tapped, classified and analysed 
data. In data classification, all data corpuses were grouped by type and then analysed. 


3 DISCUSSION 


A word is the smallest unit that can stand alone as a sentence (Crystal, 1997: 189). The word 
formation process is distinguished as a root and derived word. The root word has no mor- 
phological process, while the derived word is formed from the word that already exists. The 
word formation process is also called the morphological process. According to Kridalaksana 
(1988:56), the morphological process is classified into: (1) derivation zero, (2) affixation, (3) 
reduplication, (4) shortening, (5) reverse derivation and (6) blend. 


3.1 Affixation to form a verb 


Affixation is a process that converts lexemes into complex words (Kridalaksana, 1992: 28). 
The affix forms of verbs in Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, 
Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang include prefixes, suffixes and confixes. 


3.1.1 Prefix 

The prefix is a bound morpheme. A prefix can be identified from the beginning of a syllable. 
The prefixes of Javanese in the Tapal Kuda area in Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang are 
N- (m-, n-, ny-, ng), / me/ di- /, / ke- /, / se /, / sira / and / sun- /. Word formation with pre- 
fix / N- / can cause various variations of morphemes, such as / m- /, / n- /, / ny- / and / ng- /. 
The variation of the allomorph occurs due to the influence of the initial letter of the word 
attached. For example: /N-/ + cicil: nyicil “to pay instalment’. Another example is /N/+ gawa: 
nggawa “to bring”. The variant of verb forms is due to the phonological condition of the basic 
forms concerned so that, in fact, they are a morpheme, morpheme / N- /. 
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3.1.2 Suffix 

The suffixes found in Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, Bondow- 
oso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang are/-e/,/-i/,/-an/,/-en/,/-o/,/-no/and/-ono/. 
For example: takbatek + /-e/: takbateke “will be pulled out soon”. Another example is from 
the suffix /-o/, which means to command someone to do something as in its base word: 
gawa + /-o/: gawao “bring it’. 


3.1.3 Confix 

A confix isa morphemic process with an affix flanking the basic form. There are two confixes 
or ambifixes in Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, Bondowoso, 
Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang forming verbs, namely / N - no / and / di-no/. For exam- 
ple: /N—no/ + turu: nurokno ‘make someone sleep”. 


3.1.4 Combination of prefix and suffix 

The combination of prefix and suffix is a combination of the basic form with prefix and suf- 
fix, which is not simultaneous, meaning that if one of the prefixes and suffixes are omitted, 
the affixes together and the basic form still have meaning. The combinations of prefixes and 
suffixes that form verbs in Javanese verses of Pendalungan include / N-i /, N-no / and / di-i /. 
An example of a combination of prefix and suffix is /di-i/ is /di—i/ + donga: didongani “being 
prayed’. 


3.2  Reduplication to create a verb in the Tapal Kuda area 


In this study, it was found that, there is some form of reduplication or repetition in Javanese 
Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and 
Lumajang. Reduplication of the basic form in Javanese Pendalungan in the Tapal Kuda area 
uses two forms, namely repetition of the whole or full verb and partial repetition (Lutfi, 
2004). The basic form that forms the verb in the reduplication in the Java language Pendalun- 
gan can be observed in the following data. 


3.2.1 Whole repetition 

Certain reduplications in Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo, 
Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang can express (1) the meaning of repetitive 
activities such as mlayu-mlayu: “to run around”, (2) activities done casually, not seriously like 
ndeleng-ndeleng: look around”, (3) stating mutual meaning like in batek-batekkan: “pull each 
other’ and (4) expressing the meaning of ‘bluffing’or ‘pretend’, such as manten-mantenan: 
‘pretending to be a bridegroom’. 


3.2.2 Repetition changes the sounds to create a verb 

The repetition of sounds used by Javanese speakers of Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probol- 
inggo, Situbondo, Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang usually conveys the 
meaning of deeds done repeatedly. For example: mocal-macul, which means “plough con- 
tinuously’ and ngrobak-ngrabuk, which means ‘fertilise continuously’. 


3.2.3 Partial repetition to create a verb 

Reduplication of certain parts of Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, 
Situbondo, Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang can express (1) the meaning of 
repetitive activities such as dung-tedungan: ‘lying down’ or on-alon: “go slowly’, (2) activities 
that are not done seriously, like adha-khanda: ‘to tell’ or adon-jandon ‘to talk’, (3) express- 
ing mutual meaning, like lep-salebhan: “pass each other”, or leg-leregan: ‘glancing at each 
other’, (4) meaning of ‘bluffing’ or ‘pretend’ as in dhi-masedhi: ‘pretending to be sad’ or 
mes-malemmes: ‘pretending to be weak’ and (5) reduplication preceded by additional words 
ndak or gak mean a hope. This can be seen from the phrase ndakna-nyana: ‘unpredictable’ or 
gakka-sangka meaning ‘unpredictable’. 
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This study on the morphology system of Javanese verbs in the Tapal Kuda area uses struc- 
tural theory. Structural linguistic theory places the form and meaning in a balanced posi- 
tion, but it develops into various versions. There are versions that emphasise form, and there 
are also versions that emphasise meaning. According to Soeparno (2002, 47-52), structural 
theory has characteristics such as (1) language based on behaviouristic behaviour; (2) speech 
language; (3) language of sign system (signifier and signified); (4) language as habit factor; 
(5) grammatically based on the context; (6) grammatical levels are neatly enforced; (7) pres- 
sure analysis on the morphological field; (8) language as a syntactic and paradigmatic row; 
(9) descriptive language analysis and (10) analysis of language structures based on direct 
elements. Study using structural theory basically explains that each language consists of a 
collection of linguistic units (linguistic units), which are systematic and can be described. It 
means that the units in one level have certain structures that can be described to know the 
characteristics of each unit in relation to the unit itself or with other units in other levels. 
Principles of structural analysis based on structural linguistic theory are used as the basis for 
the study of morphological research. 

In the process of formation of Javanese verbs in the Tapal Kuda area, affixation and redu- 
plication play a very important role in the morphological process. The affixation occurring in 
the formation of the Javanese language in Tapal Kuda includes the prefix / N- / and its varia- 
tions, the prefix / N- / into / ny- /, prefix / N- / am // / -, prefix / N- / into / m-/, the prefix / N-/ 
changing to / n- / when it joins the base form beginning with the consonant / d / and / t /, and 
the / N- / prefix / changing to / m- /, but not changing initially when attached to the basic 
form beginning with the phoneme / b /. The prefix / N- / changes to / n- /, but does not change 
its prefix when attached to the base form beginning with the phoneme / d / and / j /. Other 
prefixes are prefix / ke- / and prefix / di- /. 

Similarly, the suffix in the formation of a Javanese verb in the horseshoe includes 
suffix / -e /, suffix -i, suffix / -en /, suffix / -o /, suffix / -no / and suffix / -ono /. As for confixes 
or ambifixes in Javanese Pendalungan in Pasuruhan, Probolinggo, Situbondo and Bondow- 
oso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang verbs, there are two, namely / N - no / and / di-no 
/, while combinations of prefix and suffix that form the verb are combinations of prefix and 
suffix / N-i/, prefix and suffix / di-no / and prefix and suffix / di -i /. The suffix / di-i / /, which 
forms verbs in the base form, does not change; despite joining any type of word, the shape is 
fixed / di-1/. Judging from the process of Java language affixation in Tapal Kuda, 1t resembles 
the standard Java language. 

The formation of verbs through reduplication is through repetition intact, repetition of 
sounds and partial repetition. Whole repetition involves a certain reduplication, a redupli- 
cation whose basic shape gets a suffix / -an / and a reduplication whose basic form gets 
the prefix / -an /. Partial reduplication includes some partial reduplication, reduplication of 
the basic form, which gets the suffix / -an /, a reduplication whose basic form gets the suf- 
fix / -an / and a reduplication preceded by an additional word ndak or not. Judging from the 
process of reduplication in the formation of Javanese verbs in the horseshoe, it resembles the 
Java language Surabaya. 

Viewed in terms of its relationship, morphemes can be sorted out in terms of relation- 
ship structure and position relationships. A morpheme is seen in terms of its structural rela- 
tions, which can be divided into three morphemes: (1) additives (additive), (2) replacement 
(replasif) and (3) subtractive. In terms of their position relations, morphemes can be distin- 
guished from sequential, inset and simultaneous morphemes (Samsuri 1991: 186-187). 


4 CONCLUSION 


The process of formation of a Javanese verb in the border area (Tapal Kuda) is most often 
through the process of affixation and reduplication. The affixation process is achieved by 
giving a prefix, insertion, suffix or combination, while the reduplication process can be 
intact repetition, partial repetition, repetition with affixed combination and repetition with 
phoneme variation. 
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The formation of verbs through the affixation process in Javanese in Pasuruhan, 
Probolinggo, Situbondo, Bondowoso, Banyuwangi, Jember and Lumajang is influenced by 
standard Javanese and Malangan languages, while the formation of verbs through reduplica- 
tion is influenced by Madurese and Surabayan Javanese. 
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ABSTRACT: In this global community, people do not use standard language anymore. 
The use of native language in local magazines can be seen in several Javanese magazines. 
Interestingly, they use not only Javanese, but also other languages in their rubrics. This 
paper discusses unggah-ungguh grade, linguistically, as it is used in two Javanese magazines; 
they are Jaya Baya (Tth January 2017) edition and Panjebar Semangat (8th January 2017) 
edition. Qualitative data in this research are specific phrases, clauses, and sentences used 
in both magazines which are combined from Javanese and other languages, especially 
Bahasa. This research aims to classify what they are by using a correlational and descriptive 
method. This research finds some acculturation at three levels of the Javanese language which 
are Basa Ngoko, Basa Madya, and Basa Krama. They can be viewed from the utterances and 
splitting of stem words, phrases, clauses, and sentences. 


Keywords: Acculturation, Linguistically, Javanese, Unggah-ungguh 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Cultural linguistics views language and culture as two sides of a coin; one cannot exist with- 
out the other. Correlated to the above, Duranti (1997: 27) even explicitly says that describing 
a culture is the same as describing a language. For this, it can be interpreted that a culture can 
develop and spread throughout the world, in one way through language. 

In connection with the above, Wierzbicka (1991) formulates assumptions about language 
and culture which are (1) different communities and people are talking or acting speech dif- 
ferently (depending on the context of the situation, the language used, etc.), (2) the above 
differences are primarily in terms of speech or acting the speech and occur systematically 
and usually on a large scale, (3) the above differences also reflect the existence of different 
culture values, and (4) differences in ways inside speaking or acting as well as differences in 
communication styles, especially through the use of different languages, can be explained and 
understood as reflecting differences in cultural values and cultural priorities. 

The assertion put forward by Wierzbicka mentioned above is actually a real picture of the 
empirical and theoretical relationships between language and culture based on three key- 
words, namely: (1) a community or guyub, both guyub tutur and guyub culture; (2) how to 
interact, and (3) cultural values. Different people or people show different ways of interacting 
and also show different cultural values, especially in implementing them through a language. 

Concerning the above, the relationship between language and culture is presented 
conceptually-theoretically, which is not only named variably, but is primarily interpreted dif- 
ferently. Studies which focus on the relationship between language and culture can be exam- 
ined through an anthropological linguistics approach to discover and determine the meaning 
behind its use (Foley, 1997). 

Concerning the above, in this research paper, we examine the use of propriety strategies 
(unggah-ungguh and unda-usuk) in the rubrics contained in the Jaya Baya Magazine and 
Panjebar Semangat Magazine which are two very prominent Javanese magazines. The reason 
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why the researcher chose this topic or topic is because the use of the Javanese courtesy 
strategy (unggah-ungguh and unda-usuk) in writing magazine rubrics is very rarely found in 
scientific journals. The concept of cultural or a Javanese cultural context discussed in this 
paper is reflected in the Java proprietary strategy called unggah-ungguh. In Javanese language, 
especially Javanese language that is used in Central Java and East Java, there is a context or 
aspect related to social culture or culture that represents the existence of some level of ethics 
or politeness strategy in the use of this Javanese language. This ethics or courtesy strategy 
in the use of Javanese is called unggah-ungguh. There are several versions of unggah-ungguh. 
The most commonly used type is the level of unggah-ungguh that divides unggah-ungguh into 
3 levels of unggah-ungguh, namely: (a) Basa Ngoko which is the language or speech used by: 
people of the same age, parents of young people, the manager of staff, and those of the same 
social class (eg: “Gee, adhimas ki rada ngece” which means: “Gee, this sister is a bit mocking”), 
(b) Basa Madya or Krama Madya which is the language or type of speech located between 
Basa Ngoko and Basa Krama and is usually used by leaders with leaders or between persons 
of the same social class or equivalent (eg “Napa sampeyan ajeng tumbas?” meaning “Do you 
want to buy?”), (c) Basa Krama or Krama Inggil is a language or type of speech whose level 
of courtesy is high or, in this case, uses subtle words of speech acts to honour and appreciate 
others and is used by young people to older people (eg: “Pak Farid nembe mucal mahasiswa 
semester gangsal” which means “Pak Farid just taught the fifth semester student”). In this case, 
some linguists or Javanese linguists add a level of Javanese courtesy strategy with another 
level of Basa Krama Kedhaton, a Javanese language that uses subtle words of speech acts 
to honour and respect the priyayi or royal court or palace of Java, especially in Keraton Jog- 
jakarta and Surakarta palace (for example: “Punapi sira darbe kawasisan ingkang linuwih?” 
Which means “Do you have more skill?”). Basa Krama Kedhaton is only around the palace 
or limited to the palace alone (Bayurianto, 2012). 

This study includes descriptive research with referring and literature study as the tech- 
niques for data collection (Bungin, 2007; Sudikan, 2001). There are two data sources: two 
famous Javanese magazines in Indonesia, namely Jaya Baya Magazine and Panjebar Seman- 
gat Magazine. The data in this research are in the form of words, phrases, and sentences 
analysed descriptively and qualitatively. The data obtained is taken from the rubric Primbon 
Majalah Jaya Baya, rubric Crita Cekak Majalah Jaya Baya, rubric Crita Cekak Magazine 
Panjebar Semangat, Layang Saka Warga, rubric Crita Wayang Magazine Jayabaya, and 
rubric Crita Taman Putra Magazine Jaya Baya. 


2 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of the research conducted, there are a number of words, phrases, and 
sentences in the rubric of Javanese language in two magazines (Jaya Baya and Panjebar 
Semangat) representing the level of politeness of Javanese language (unggah-ungguh). In 
accordance with the socio-cultural context that underlies its use, here are some examples of 
data in the form of words, phrases, and sentences that represent unggah-ungguh in Javanese 
language in the rubrics of Jaya Baya Magazine and Panjebar Semangat Magazine, especially 
taken from the rubric Primbon of Jaya Baya Magazine, rubric Crita Cekak of Jaya Baya 
Magazine, rubric Crita Cekak of Panjebar Semangat Magazine, Layang Saka Citizen of Jaya 
Baya Magazine, rubric Crita Wayang of Jayabaya Magazine, and rubric Crita Taman Putra 
of Jaya Baya Magazine. 

In this section, researchers describe the data analysis and discussion. To begin with, the 
initial discussion described is Basa Ngoko which, in this paper, is divided into four classifica- 
tions, namely: 


a. The data of basa ngoko in the form of stem words, such as: what, yes, kowe, and piye 
(data 1.1 to data 1.7). These stem words are words in Javanese that are not given any 
affixes (either prefix, insertion, suffix, or prefix and suffix). These words belong to a stem 
because these words are used by older people when talking or speaking to a younger 
person. In addition, the above stem words are also used by persons of higher rank or 
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social rank to persons of lower social position or a lower stratum. Also, these stem words 
are most commonly used in conversation or dialogue or speech among people of the same 
age, a collection of professional people in work, persons of equal rank and social rank, 
and those who have a very familiar friendship. 

b. Data from basa ngoko in the form of words that have been used as a sample for research 
from Jaya Baya Magazine and Panjebar Semangat Magazine, namely the words “kepiye” 
and “ayune”. The word kepiye (data 2.1) and ayune (data 2.2) include the inscribed words 
in the stem because the two words are: prefixed to make the word kepiye, and suffixed 
with -ne to make the word ayune. These words are used by older people when talking or 
speaking to a younger person. In addition, the above-mentioned words are also used by 
persons of higher rank or social rank to persons of lower social position or of a lower 
stratum. Also, the words are most often used in conversation or dialogue or speech among 
people of equal age, a collection of people in professions in work, persons of equal rank 
and social stratum, and people who have a very familiar friendship. 

c. Data from basa ngoko which formed in phrase can be found in the phrase “karo sapa” (data 
3.1) and “gara-gara pedhot” (data 3.2). Included in the classification of phrases because 
“karo sapa” and “gara-gara pedhot” each consist of merging two words or more. This phrase 
is used by older people when talking or speaking to a younger person. In addition, the above 
phrase is also used by a person whose position or social stratum is higher to a person whose 
position or social stratum is lower. Also, the phrase is most often used in conversation or 
dialogue or speech among people of equal age, a collection of people in professions in work, 
persons of equal rank and social stratum, and people who have a very familiar friendship. 

d. Data from basa ngoko in the form of clauses and sentences can be found in data 4.1 to data 
10.9. This data belongs to a basa ngoko because it is used by older people when talking 
or speaking to a younger person. In addition, the above sentence is also used by a person 
whose position or social stratum is higher to a person whose position or social stratum is 
lower. Also, the phrase is often used in conversation or dialogue or speech among people 
of the same age, a collection of people in professions in work, persons of equal rank and 
social stratum, and people who have a very familiar friendship. 


Next, the discussion describes basa madya or krama madya which, in this paper, is divided 
into three classifications, namely: 


a. Data from basa madya or krama madya in the form of basic words, such as the phrase 
“ngebis mawon” (data 2.1) and “kula nuwun” (data 2.2). They are including to phrase 
classification because “kula nuwun” and “ngebis mawon” contained of merging 2 (two) 
syllables. These words belong to basa madya or krama madya because these words are 
used by younger people when speaking or speaking to an older person. In addition, the 
above basic words are also used by persons of lower rank or social stratum to persons of 
higher social position or stratum. Also, these basic words are often used in conversations 
or dialogues or utterances uttered by children or students to their parents and teachers. 

b. Data from basa madya or krama madya can be found in the phrase “ngebis mawon” (data 
2.1) and “kula nuwun” (data 2.2). Included in the classification of the phrase because 
“kula nuwun” and “ngebis mawon” that each consists of merging two words. This phrase 
is used to belong to basa madya or krama madya because these words are used by younger 
people when talking or speaking to an older person. In addition, the above phrase is also 
used by persons of lower rank or social stratum to persons of higher social position or 
stratum. Also, the phrase is often used in a conversation or dialogue or utterance uttered 
by a child or pupil to his or her parents or teacher. 

c. Data from basa madya in the form of clauses and sentences can be found in data 3.1 to 
data 4.5. Furthermore, data 3.. up to 4.5 used to belong to basa madya or krama madya 
because these clauses or sentences are used by younger people when talking or speaking to 
an older person. In addition, the above sentence is also used by a person whose position 
or social stratum is lower to a person whose position or social stratum is higher. Also, the 
sentence or clause is often used in the conversation or dialogue or utterance uttered by the 
child or pupil to his or her parents or teacher. 
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Furthermore, basa krama or krama inggil is the third or the last classification in this paper, 
which in this paper is divided into three classifications, namely: 


a. Data of basa krama or krama inggil in the form of stem words, such as: kula, piyambak, 
ngaten, and pinten (data 1.1 to data 1.4). These stem words are words in Javanese that are 
not given any affixes (either prefix, insertion, suffix, or prefix and suffix). These words 
belong to basa krama or krama inggil because these words are used by younger people 
when talking or speaking to an older person. In addition, the above stem words are also 
used by persons of lower rank or social strata to persons of higher social position or 
strata. Also, these stem words are primarily used in conversation or dialogue or speech 
when, in particular, the speaker assumes that the other person is higher in rank or social 
level than the speaker. 

b. The data of basa krama or krama inggil in the form of the phrase: “Lepat kula ugi ... 
(data 2.1) and “nembe siram” (data 2.2). This is included in the classification of phrase 
because “kula nuwun” and “ngebis mawon” each consist of merging two words or more. 
This phrase is used by younger people when talking or speaking to an older person. In 
addition, the above phrase is also used by persons of lower rank or social strata to persons 
of higher social position or strata. Also, the phrase is primarily used in speech or dialogue 
or speech when, in particular, the speaker assumes that the other person is higher in rank 
or social level than the speaker. 

c. The data of basa krama or krama inggil in the form of clauses or sentences mainly encoun- 
tered in data 3.1 to data 3.7 (see pages 16 to 17 of these papers). The above sentence is used 
by a younger person when talking or speaking to an older person. In addition, the above 
sentence is also used by a person whose position or social stratum is lower to a person 
whose position or social stratum is higher. Also, the sentence is mainly used in conversa- 
tion or dialogue or speech when, in particular, the speaker assumes that the other person 
1s higher in rank or social level than the speaker. 


> 


3 CONCLUSION 


Based on the results of the research conducted, there are a number of words, phrases, and 
sentences in the rubric of Java in two magazines (Jaya Baya and Panjebar Semangat Maga- 
zine) representing the level of propriety of Javanese language (unggah-ungguh). From the 
classification results based on Javanese courtesy, the Javanese language rubrics in the two 
magazines (Jaya Baya and Panjebar Semangat) representing the level of politeness of Java- 
nese language can be divided into: (a) Basa Ngoko, (b) Basa Madya, (c) Basa Krama or 
Krama Inggil. First of all, (a) Basa Ngoko is classified again into: (1) the form of stem words 
(such as apa, kowe, piye, etc.), (2) the form of formed words (such as kepiye and ayune) (3) 
the form of phrases (such as karo sapa and gara-gara pedhot), (d) the form of clauses and 
sentences. Then, (b) Basa Krama are classified into: (1) the form of stem words, (2) the form 
of phrases, and (3) the form of clauses and sentences. The last classification (c) Basa Krama 
or Krama Inggil, based on this study, are classified again into; (1) the form of stem words, (2) 
the form of phrases, and (3) the form of clauses and sentences. 
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ABSTRACT: In this paper, we report the findings of a study that investigated the lin- 
guistic situation in the border region, Desa Tajungan. This village is the border region of 
Madura island and Java island (Gresik). The geographical location of this region is Kamal, 
Bangkalan Madura. It was interesting as the object of the study since the people living in this 
region speak Javanese even though they live in Madura island. The aim of this study was to 
investigate the language use when contact is revitalized after a long period with closed bor- 
ders. Javanese and Madurese have very different vocabularies and structures, which makes 
communication difficult. The descriptive method is used in this study. This study was carried 
out through interviews, a questionnaire, and observation. The results showed an ongoing 
development where the neighbouring language is increasingly notable, and there is a clear 
link between attitudes, identity, and language use. Javanese people who speak Madurese tend 
to mix Javanese terms and Madurese words for typically Madurese concepts and institutions, 
which finds way into Javanese sentences. This code switching often occurred in a local com- 
munity consisting of speakers of two languages. 


Keywords: Attitude, Border region, Code switching, Identity, Neighbouring language 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Borders are imaginary lines separating two or more political areas or jurisdictions, such as 
states, provinces, or sub-national territories. In some parts of Indonesia, borders are marked 
by boundaries. A boundary can be a stone or a monument, large or small. The border area 
may be in the form of an ocean or land. Madura is a small island located in the eastern region 
of Indonesia directly adjacent to the island of Java. Border studies are often cross-cultural 
studies representing a multidisciplinary field: they involve sociology, anthropology, economy, 
history, and linguistics (Hofstede, 2001). Even though language can be said to be the most 
recognisable part of culture, it is not often the focus of research in border regions. How- 
ever, no activity across borders can succeed without language proficiency. In the Russian— 
Norwegian border region, contact between people in private, business, and official contexts 
involves the use of a language that is foreign to one or both parties. Knowledge of foreign 
languages is crucial regarding successful communication and cooperation (Hofstede, 2001). 
However, language is often a major cause of cultural clashes. 

The focus of this study is Desa Tajungan. Geographically, Desa Tajungan is a border area 
situated in the island of Madura, Kamal, Bangkalan. It is in the coastal strait of Madura, 
where it borders the Gresik region. Desa Tajungan was formed in 1995; it started by the 
landing of some fishermen from Gresik on the mainland and made it as a place for their 
shelters. Therefore, the fishermen make settlements on the land, so as to form a village named 
Tajungan. According to Amalia (2016), there are some problems faced by people living in 
urban and border areas, such as poverty, lack of access to information, infrastructure, quality 
of education, and poor health services compared to urban communities. Therefore, there are 
circumstances that require the community of border districts to integrate with neighbouring 
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regions or other regions. This phenomenon usually causes people living in the border area 
to have the ability to master two or more languages. Sometimes it even makes the original 
language (mother tongue) of people in the region experience a shift. 

There is an interesting phenomenon that makes researchers use Desa Tajungan as an 
object of research. In their daily life, people living in the village use Javanese as a means of 
communication. Although they live and coexist with the majority of Madurese people in 
the community, Javanese is the main language of the village. Even the majority of the shrine 
population believes and admits that they are Javanese and not Madurese. 

The main research question of the present study aims to find out how languages are used 
in communication in various areas of social life between Javanese and Madurese in the bor- 
der region. The writers have studied how border contact affects the development of the two 
languages, Javanese and Madurese, and how language use is linked to perceptions of identity 
among people in this region. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


A descriptive method was chosen for this study in order to make a systematic and accu- 
rate description of the data collected, characteristics, and the phenomenal relationship 
of the collected data (Djajasudarma, 1993:8). Data for this study were collected from the 
people of Desa Tajungan who speak Javanese in the island of Madura. Dealing with the 
characteristics of the observed language, the research method chosen for this study was 
a descriptive method. Data were collected through observation and interviews using their 
techniques. The use of both methods aims to obtain complete data to achieve satisfactory 
results (Sudaryanto, 1993:133). The spoken data collected through both methods were also 
supported by written data taken from the questionnaire. The collected data were classified 
and analysed in accordance with the problem discussed, and the result of the analysis was 
descriptively presented. 


3 DISCUSSION 


3.1 Language use 


Javanese language is increasingly prominent in Desa Tajungan, and it is clear here that the 
Desa Tajungan community is an independent society. Although the Desa Tajungan com- 
munity lives side by side with the Madurese-speaking villages, it does not affect the existence 
of their language. There are many examples in everyday life of the use of the Java language. 
One example is trading activities conducted in the market, where the domination of Javanese 
is evident. Traders in the market are not only from the indigenous communities of Tajungan 
village, but also from neighbouring villages whose original language is Madurese. The phe- 
nomenon seen here is that traders with native Madura are affected by the language of the 
Desa Tajungan. Although, in fact, the village has two languages, Javanese and Madurese, 
Javanese is more dominant. Some of the informants revealed that Madurese is difficult to 
pronounce. Sometimes, they can understand when their counterparts speak using Madurese, 
but they find it hard to reply in the same language. 

During our observations in the market, for example, Javanese is found to be very domi- 
nant. Some informants said that there is a sense of pride when they use Javanese. They argue 
that Javanese is already inherited from their ancestors, so that they feel the need to preserve 
the heritage language. In addition to the wish to preserve the culture, they also feel ashamed 
when speaking Madurese. From the results of interviews conducted by researchers, they con- 
sider that Javanese is more prestigious than Madurese. 

In addition, Ahmad Sofyan in Rosyida (2016) in his presentation at the Congress of 
Madurese held in Pamekasan in December 2008 stated that the Madurese people themselves 
are even reluctant to use their own language, because they feel embarrassed to use Madurese. 
This opinion is in line with the reality presented by some informants who were interviewed 
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by the authors. Therefore, rarely, people in Desa Tajungan use Madurese language in a pub- 
lic space. In the assessment of Sri Ratnawati in Rosyida (2016), one of the lecturers in the 
University of Airlangga Surabaya, there is a tendency to leave their mother tongue. The 
Madurese generations prefer to use Bahasa Indonesia as a language. Madurese is regarded as 
a lower economic class. Madurese is identical to the language of the uneducated. Those who 
use Madurese only are backward people, so the tendency is towards prestige and lifestyle. 

Madurese is not so prominent in Desa Tajungan, although it is found that some people 
use Madurese. They may speak two languages, but Javanese is dominant. The following com- 
ments illustrate: 


“Javanese for us is the language of the ancestors that must be preserved. We do indeed 
live and coexist with people who speak a majority of Madurese but the Javanese lan- 
guage remains the language that we treasure. Even when doing a sale and purchase 
transactions in the market for example we still use Javanese.” Suratmi (46 years old) 


From the above illustration, it is seen that they are prouder when using Javanese. However, 
in this case, it is further illustrated that even though Javanese is the dominant language, learn- 
ing the language of Madura is also important. 


“Our ancestors are Javanese people who are native to Javanese. Although this time 
we stayed in Madura Island but we could not leave the legacy language. Because our 
everyday language is indeed that. However, I think when I want to learn and speak 
Madurese will be more open access to socialise with neighbouring villages. Although 
the Madurese is used slightly but opponents said (the original Madurese people) will 
feel appreciated.” Khomariah (16 years old) 


Despite the opportunity to learn Madurese is very widespread, very few people in Desa 
Tajungan are willing to learn Madurese. On the basis of the second illustration, it is really 
important that people in this village learn or speak Madurese in all social areas of life in order 
to be understood. In a bilingual family, for example, if someone from the native village of 
Tajungan marries someone who is not from the village of Tajungan (original Madurese per- 
son), in practice, the family uses both languages, Javanese and Madurese, well. Suppose that 
the father is the original Madurese and his native language is Madurese, while the mother's 
mother tongue is Javanese, then the mother speaks Javanese to her children and the father 
speaks Madurese. The children's parents speak to each other in Javanese, but the language of 
their day-to-day communication is still Madurese. 


3.2 Attitude to language 


Language is not only a tool for conveying ideas or a socially neutral instrument to convey 
meaning, but it is also related to the identity of social or ethnic groups and it has conse- 
quences for social evaluation and attitudes towards language (Ihemere in Rosyida, 2016). 

As declared by Purwo in Rosyda (2016), the relationship between language attitudes and 
use of language can indeed be in a positive or negative direction. There are three positive atti- 
tudes of language attributes described by Garvin and Mathiot in Suwito (1989): (1) language 
loyalty, an attitude which encourages a given language society to defend its language and, if 
necessary, to prevent and avoid using other languages; (2) language pride, which encourages 
people to develop their language and to use it as a symbol of identity and a unity of society; 
and (3) awareness of the norm, which encourages people to use their language well and is the 
most influential factor in the use of language. 

Rusyana (1989) in Rosyida (2016) added related attitudes to languages: the language atti- 
tude of a user of a specific language or language community, both bilingual and multilingual, 
can be either pride or ridicule, rejection or simultaneous acceptance of a particular language 
as regards the language mastered by every individual as well as by community members. It 
has to do with the status of language in society. Likewise, the use of language associated with 
the life of certain groups of people is often stereotypical, because the language is not only a 
communication tool, but it can also become a social identity. 
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The attitude of the village people to the exposure of their own language is certainly influ- 
enced by various factors that encompass it and also for various reasons. The reason for main- 
taining the Javanese language as their mother tongue is not merely the desire to preserve 
the inheritance of their ancestors, in spite of the fact that linguistic states within the village 
environment create the possibility of a choice of language. Given the choice of language, it 
affects the pattern of language usage. Malini (2013) in the Rosyida steady-state pattern of 
language use means that the use of language has a good and consistent effect on the survival 
of the language (language maintenance), while the faltering pattern causes a shift in the lan- 
guage (language shift). 

One informant said: 


“Initially we are afraid when we move outside the village, because automatically we will 
surely interact directly with the Madurese people who are Madurese-speaking indig- 
enous people. Even just to say hello we dare not to talk. It is because there is the notion 
that the Madurese would be glad if the opponents he is talking to also speak Madurese. 
Therefore, as time goes by we are trying to learn and speak Madurese even though 
only one or two words, and even we mix both of the languages. However, the Javanese 
remains the main language of us.” Lina (17 years old) 


The above illustration is the result of an interview with a high school student, where it 
can be seen that there is a willingness to learn and speak Madurese, although they still have 
a positive attitude to their mother tongue. Therefore, there are not few people from the vil- 
lage, especially students, who mix or do code switching in some Madurese words in their 
conversations. 

Two major concepts in sociolinguistics are code switching and code mixing, which are 
often found in bilingual or multilingual societies. Holmes (2008: 102) defines code as: “(1) 
symbol or phrase system used to describe a particular meaning, and human language is a 
kind of code; (2) the language system in a society; (3) certain variations in the language”. 
More simply, Holmes states that, code is a kind of system that two or more people use to 
communicate. Code switching is one of the aspects of language dependence in bilingual or 
multilingual societies. This means that, in a bilingual or multilingual society, it is possible that 
a speaker uses various codes in his speech according to the circumstances and various aspects 
that surround them. Romaine (2000) explains that code switching is a situation in which a 
speaker deliberately changes the language code he is using for a reason. In line with that 
opinion, Holmes (2008) states that code switching is the use of more than one language by 
communicants in the execution of a speech act. On the basis of some of these definitions, 1t 
can be concluded that code switching is a common phenomenon in bilingual or multilingual 
societies. The definition also implies that code switching can also occur in a single conversa- 
tion. In other words, if a bilingual person uses the local language in his daily conversation 
and changes the Indonesian language when he is in school, then this activity can be catego- 
rised as code switching. 

One characteristic of code switching is the existence of the aspect of language dependency 
in multilingual society. This means that in a multilingual society, 1t is almost impossible for a 
speaker to use one language in absolute terms without the slightest use of another language. 
Another feature is expressed by Romaine (2000: 69), who stated that “The use of two or more 
languages in the switching of code is indicated by: 1) each language still supports its own 
functions according to the context, and 2) the function of each language is adapted to the 
situation relevant to the code changes”. This means that code switching can be said to have 
a social function. 

People in Desa Tajungan use some Madurese words when they speak Javanese. These are 
typically Madurese words that have no counterpart in Javanese. The result is code switching. 
The following examples were taken from interviews (Madurese is in boldface): 


Iki aku duwe ghuk genghuk 
( have some snacks) 
Kenno ngakan jam piro? 
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(What time will you eat?) 
Saporanah aku gak iso teko 
(Sorry I cannot come) 
Billeh kenno teko? 

(When will you come?) 
Wes iki kallak dihibi’ 

(Just take 1t by yourself) 


3.3 Language and identity 


In analysing the existing data, the researchers find that identity is the core category. In the 
context of Indonesian-ness, regional languages indicate the identity of a region. According 
to Alwi in Rosyida (2016), it serves as a communication tool for the speakers who come from 
the same ethnic group. According to more details, language has the following functions: 
(1) as a symbol of regional pride; (2) as a symbol of regional identity; (3) as a means of 
communication within the family and local communities; (4) as a means of supporting the 
local culture; and (5) as regional supporters and literature. This is in line with the theory of 
Paasi, who claims that “language is closely connected to culture and is the supreme expressive 
component of identity” (Paasi, 1996:47). In this study, there is a big question: “What is the 
identity of the village community?” They live in Madura region, yet they declare themselves 
Javanese. The fact is that, geographically, they are in the region of Madura, but people who 
were interviewed revealed that most of the communities have a common regard for identity 
across border regions. They reveal that they are indigenous people who live in Madura. Thus, 
to date, they claim themselves people. Language, culture, and traditions remain Javanese. 
Even when they go out of town or travel far away from their home, when meeting with new 
people, they introduce themselves as Javanese people. This could indicate that people who 
live in Desa Tajungan speak the Javanese language. It is to show their identity as Javanese 
people. 


4 CONCLUSION 


It seems that there are clear links between language use, attitudes to language, and the per- 
ception of identity. An open border encouraging more mobility has, over time, changed atti- 
tudes towards the neighbouring language and culture. There is interest in learning Madurese 
in Desa Tajungan, as we have seen that many of the participants in this study start learning 
the language while living at home. One major reason for the increasing interest in learning 
the neighbouring language is that people see that mastering the language will open doors to 
employment on both sides of the border. The movement across the border is mostly from 
Desa Tajungan to the neighbouring village. Cultural contact has caused some changes in the 
everyday language on the Desa Tajungan side of the border. People of Desa Tajungan who 
speak Madurese tend to mix Javanese terms with Madurese words for typically Madurese 
concepts, and this finds way into Javanese sentences. This code switching is often a token of 
participation in a local community consisting of speakers of the two languages. The role of 
language policy in the region may have an effect on the linguistic situation. 
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ABSTRACT: This article studies the speech act of criticism in the ethnic Madurese commu- 
nity (in Indonesia). The study focuses on indirect criticism. The goals are to explain the vari- 
ous semantic formulas that are used to express indirect criticism in the Madurese community, 
to identify the lingual markers, and to understand the different contexts of use according to 
the cultural norms of the Madurese community. The data was collected through the methods 
of Discourse Completion Tasks and interviews. The results of the data analysis show that 
the semantic formulas that are used to express indirect criticism in the ethnic Madurese com- 
munity vary widely. In general, each semantic formula has specific lingual markers which 
indicate the type of semantic formula. Each type of semantic formula is generally used in a 
different context. 


Keywords: indirect criticism, semantic formulas, Madurese community 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Criticism is a kind of speech act which is interesting to study because its characteristics make 
1t prone to be face-threatening (Brown and Levinson, 1987). Criticism has an important 
function in the social life of a community, as a tool for social control. Criticising is, in truth, 
performing an act of control. Performing an act of control means correcting or rectifying a 
deviant behaviour. 

Criticism can be expressed using a direct or indirect strategy. Direct criticism occurs when 
the speaker's intention is the same as the linguistic meaning or semantic meaning of the utter- 
ance. In contrast, indirect criticism occurs when the speaker's intention is not the same as the 
linguistic meaning (Thomas, 1995). The speaker presents a primary illocutionary act through 
a secondary illocutionary act (Searle, 1996). This article investigates indirect criticism in the 
ethnic Madurese community. The goals are to understand the various kinds of semantic for- 
mulas, the lingual markers, and the contexts of use in the Madurese community. 

Ethnic Madurese are one of the ethnic communities found in Indonesia who live pre- 
dominantly on the Island of Madura, in East Java. The people in this community are known 
to be somewhat sensitive about their self-esteem, as reflected in the popular expression: 
“angoanpotetolangetembangpotemata”, “Better the white of bones than the white of eyes”. 
The meaning of this saying is that 1t is better to die and be buried in the earth than to have 
no self-respect. It gives an implication of how important the matter of self-respect is for 
this community, and criticism is a linguistic act that tends not to respect the person towards 
whom the criticism is directed. Therefore, it is interesting to observe how the people in this 
community express criticism while taking care to respect the person who is the target of the 
criticism. 
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Up to now, there have been no studies on the speech act of criticism in the ethnic Madurese 
community, although studies on criticism in various other cultures have already been carried out 
by a number of experts. They include Tracy, et al. (1987), Tracy and Eissenberg (1990), Wajnryb 
(1993), Gunarwan (1996), Toplak and Katz (2000), Mulac et al. (2000), Nguyen (2005), Hoang 
Thi Xuang Hoa (2007), Min Shang-chao (2008), and Nguyen (2008). The results of their stud- 
ies are, of course, highly beneficial as a background to the writing of this article. Nevertheless, 
the study of criticism in this article is different from the studies of criticism by previous experts 
because this article focuses on criticism in its function as a tool for social control. 


2 METHOD 


The data in this article were collected using the method of a Discourse Completion Task 
(DCT) and interviews. The DCT was distributed to informants in a number of government 
offices in the towns of Bangkalan, Sampang, and Pamekasan. Since the people complet- 
ing the DCT were office employees, the material of the DCT was related to office matters. 
The completed DCT was then used as material for interviewing the informants. The goal of the 
interviews was to affirm that the data contained in the DCT matched the conditions of the 
Madurese community in the field. In addition, interviews were held to obtain additional 
relevant information. The context of the DCT was determined based on the alternations 
of +Power and +Distance (Brown and Levinson, 1987). The data collected were then sorted 
into two groups based on the strategy chosen, either direct or indirect. Subsequently, the 
data which showed indirect strategy was analysed further to understand the various semantic 
formulas used, as well as the lingual markers and contexts of use according to the cultural 
norms of the Madurese community. 


3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the data analysis show that indirect criticism in the Madurese community can 
be expressed through a variety of different semantic formulas, including: (1) request, (2) 
prohibition, (3) command, (4) suggestion, (5) rhetorical question, (6) irony, (7) comparative 
expression, (8) sarcasm, (9) expectation, (10) advice, and (11) admonishment. These various 
kinds of semantic formulas are explained further in the following section. 


3.1 Semantic formula ‘request’ 


Criticism is sometimes expressed through the semantic formula ‘request’ in the Madurese 
community. This means, the speaker makes a request but the substance of the utterance is not 
really a request but a criticism. see example (1) below. 


1. Abdhinasadhajasaroju' manabikodhudisplin.  Namongabdhinajhughannyo onSaleranama 
rengeconto se sae da’ ka baba'anna. Ka dintojhughanka 'angehuykabhaghusansadhajana. 
(Uttered by an employee [a subordinate] to the head of the office who orders his employ- 
ees to behave in a disciplined manner but does not set a good example of discipline him- 
self to his subordinates.) 


In the Madurese community, the semantic formula ‘request’ is often characterized by the 
use of the word nyo 'on ‘request’ or the word menta ‘ask’, which appears explicitly in utterance 
(1). However, not all utterances containing a request are criticisms. A request which is a criti- 
cism is a request that is intended to enforce control over a deviant behaviour. 

Criticism which is expressed using the semantic formula “request” is felt to be soft criticism. 
This is understandable because the negative evaluation that forms the substance of the criti- 
cism is not stated explicitly or overtly but is stated covertly or is disguised in the form of a 
request. Perhaps this formula can be found in various situational contexts such as the context 
(+P+D), (+P-D), (P+D), or (-P-D). 
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3.2 Semantic formula ‘prohibition 


Indirect criticism in the Madurese community contains criticism but 1t is expressed with a 
semantic formula which is in the form of prohibition. Consider example (2) below. 


2. Pak Fauzi, sampeyanonenglakohkantorkitanekasangatbanyak ben kaduhsegerapanakehaghin. 
Dedihtolongsampeyan ta' ngurusilakohsampingan mon jam dinas. (Uttered by the head of an 
office to his employee who often spends time on other business in working hours.) 


Utterance (2) above is a prohibition (marked by the use of the word ta’ ‘don’t’); its sub- 
stance is criticism. Utterance (2) is to control the behaviour of the person to whom the utter- 
ance is directed (the employee) so that he does not conduct his own business during working 
hours. In the Madurese community, the semantic formula “prohibition' is usually expressed 
overtly and is often marked with the word jha, je’, or ta’ which appear explicitly in the utter- 
ance. Prohibitions which represent criticisms are utterances which intend to prevent or con- 
trol the addressee. 

Criticism in the form of prohibition is categorized as quite harsh for the Madurese com- 
munity because it is expressed overtly and explicitly. Based on the analysis, criticism using the 
semantic formula ‘prohibition’ is mainly found in the context (-P+D) or (-P-D). However, 
with the aid of modifiers (whether internal or external), the semantic formula ‘prohibition’ 
can potentially also be used in the context (+P+D) or (+P-D). 


3.3 Semantic formula ‘command’ 


In the Madurese community, indirect criticism is sometimes expressed as “command”. Thus, 
the substance of the utterance is, in fact, a criticism but semantically 1t is formulated as a 
command. See example (3) below. 


3. Pak Fauzi, kalakoankita se utamapanekahnengkantor. Deddihlastarehagihgelluhkalakoan 
se bedehnengkantor, mangkenmanabiamponlastareh, sampiyanbisangelakonihkalakoan se 
laen. (Uttered by the head of an office to a subordinate who often neglectshis office work 
to manage his own business.) 


Semantically, utterance (3) above is a command. A command is marked by the use of a 
verb without a prefix, in this caselastarehagih ‘finish’. However, from the point of view of its 
illocutionary force, utterance (3) above has the intention of encouraging the addressee (Pak 
Fauzi) to engage in self-correction, or to stop conducting his own personal business during 
office hours. In this case, the command utterance is considered a harsh criticism. However, if 
the command is expressed using a passive verb, the harshness of the criticism can be reduced 
by several degrees. The semantic formula ‘command’ is largely found in the Madurese com- 
munity in the contexts (-P-D) and (-P+D). However, if the degree of harshness is reduced 
by the use of a modifier or the command is expressed in a passive form, the semantic formula 
“command” is sometimes also used in the context (+P+D) or (+P-D). 


3.4 Semantic formula ‘suggestion 


In the Madurese community criticism is also expressed through the semantic formula “sug- 
gestion”. The substance of the utterance is criticism but is also expressed through the seman- 
tic formula ‘suggestion’ (See example (4)). 


4. Ta’ langkong Pak, sopajakedisiplinannengkantorka'dintokengengterrosejaga, abdhinaghad- 
huwanusul. Kadhiponapamanabi Bapak menangkapimpinannengka dintojhughanmarengeco 
nto se sae da' ka baba'annaepon. (Uttered by an employee[a subordinate] to the head of 
the office who often orders the employees to behave in a disciplined manner but does not 
set a good example of disciplined behaviour himself to his employees.) 


Semantically, utterance (4) expresses a suggestion. This is indicated by the use of word usul 
“suggest” which appears explicitly in the utterance. However, from the point of view of its 
illocutionary force, utterance (4) above is clearly not only intended to convey the suggestion 
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that is seen in its semantic meaning but is also intended as a criticism. Through utterance (4) 
above, the speaker (the employee) intends to enforce control over the addressee (the head of 
the office) who has acted in an inappropriate manner, by ordering his employees to behave in 
a disciplined manner while never setting a good example of discipline himself to his subordi- 
nates. In the Madurese community, the semantic formula ‘suggestion’ tends to be expressed 
in a performative manner by using the word ‘suggest’ (usullusulen'usul”). 

Not all utterances expressing suggestions are criticisms. Suggestions that are not intended 
to carry out control are, of course, not criticisms but only common utterances of suggestion. 
In the Madurese community, a criticism that is presented through the semantic formula “sug- 
gestion” is regarded as a very soft form of criticism. The hearer does not feel face-threatened 
because the criticism is expressed as a suggestion. Criticism which is presented through the 
semantic formula ‘suggestion’ is primarily found in the context (+P-D) or (+P+D). 


3.5 Semantic formula in the form of a rhetorical question 


Criticism in the Madurese community may also be expressed through the semantic formula 
of a rhetorical question. In this type of criticism, the speaker expresses his or her criticism 
by asking the addressee a question, but the question does not require an answer because the 
answer is, in fact, already known, both by the speaker and the addressee. The main goal of 
the speaker in asking the question is to perform control (criticise) of the addressee so that 
s/he carries out self-correction of the deviant behaviour that s/he has been engaging in. Take 
a close look at example (5) below. 


5. Pak Gun,  kher-akhernekahkaulahngatelakbedehbannyakpegawai se  korangdisiplin. 
Apahkaadaannekahepennenggahpak? (Uttered by an employee [subordinate] to his supe- 
rior [the head of the office], who has been allowing the employees to behave in an undisci- 
plined manner in carrying out their office duties.) 


In utterance (5) above, the speaker (the employee) is not simply intending to ask the 
addressee (the head of the office) why he is allowing the employees to behave in an undisci- 
plined manner. In addition to that, the speaker's intention is to criticize (control) the addressee 
for violating certain norms, in this case, as the head of the office, for allowing his employees 
to behave in an undisciplined manner. Therefore, the response required from the addressee is 
not simply an answer to the question asked by the speaker but also an act of self-correction. 
In the Madurese community, this type of criticism is felt to be a soft criticism because the 
negative evaluation which forms the substance of the criticism is expressed covertly through 
a question. Due to its soft nature, this type of criticism can potentially be used in various 
situational contexts such as (+P+D), (+P-D), (—P+D), or (-P-D). 


3.6 Semantic formula ‘irony’ 


Indirect criticism in the Madurese community is sometimes expressed through the semantic 
formula of irony. For this semantic formula, when expressing a criticism to the addressee, the 
speaker utters a statement which says the opposite of what he or she actually means. Example 
(6) below is expressed through the semantic formula ‘irony’. 


6. Musyafak, ta’ pa-rapahkalowankantorba'na ta’ taurus, se pentengkalakowansampengan- 
naajhalanterros. (Uttered by the head of an office to one of his employees (Musyafak) 
who often conductshis own business affairs during office hours and as a result, his office 
work is neglected.) 


If we look at the context, the speaker (the head of the office) in utterance (6) above clearly 
does not intend to give permission to the addressee (Musyafak) to conduct his own personal 
business and neglect his office duties. On the contrary, the speaker is performing an act of 
control so that the addressee does not conduct his personal business while neglecting his office 
work. On the basis of this, it is clear that utterance (6) above is a criticism that is expressed 
through the semantic formula irony. In general, this semantic formula does not include 
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specific lingual markers and tends only to be understood semantically. In the Madurese com- 
munity, this kind of semantic formula is used in the context (-P+D) or (-P-D). 


3.7 Semantic formula in the form of a comparative expression 


The data also shows that criticism in the Madurese community may also be expressed using a 
semantic formula which is in the form of a comparative expression. In this case, the speaker, 
when presenting his or her criticism, makes a comparison between himself or herself and the 
addressee, or between another person and the addressee about the same or a similar type of 
problem. In making this comparison, the speaker shows that, in doing the same or similar 
kind of thing, the speaker can do it without violating any norms, unlike the addressee. In the 
Madurese community, a criticism that is expressed by means of a comparative expression 
such as this does not have any particular lingual markers. This kind of comparative expres- 
sion can usually only be understood semantically. In order to better understand this semantic 
formula, see example (7) below (in the same context as example (6) above). 


7. Pak Musyafak, Pak Ahmad rowa pada andi' kalakowansampengananyar. Tape Ahmad ta' 
tomangurusinnengjhamlakoh.(‘Pak Musyafak, Pak Ahmad also has his own business. But 
Pak Ahmad never conductshis own business during office hours”.) 


Utterance (7) above contains a comparison between two people (both employees in the 
same office), Pak Musyafak and Pak Ahmad, both of whom have their own personal busi- 
nesses in addition to their office jobs. Through utterance (7) above, the speaker (the head of 
the office) is not intending simply to compare the business of Pak Musyafak with that of Pak 
Ahmad. By making this comparison, the head of the office, of course, is making a criticism 
(control) of Pak Musyafak so that he does not let his own personal business interfere with his 
office work, which Pak Ahmad never does. It is hoped that this comparison will encourage 
Pak Musyafak to carry out introspection and self-correction. In the Madurese community, 
a criticism that is expressed using a comparative expression is primarily found in the context 
(-P+D) or (-P-D). 


3.8 Semantic formula ‘sarcasm’ 


In the Madurese community, indirect criticism may also be expressed using the semantic for- 
mula ‘sarcasm’. A criticism which is expressed through sarcasm is usually formulated in such 
a way that the addressee is not mentioned directly in the utterance but instead the speaker 
makes a generalisation. In other words, when making the criticism, the speaker does not refer 
specifically to the person to whom the criticism is directed but rather expresses it as a gen- 
eral criticism. In the Madurese community, the semantic formula ‘sarcasm’ appears not to 
have any particular lingual markers and tends only to be understood semantically. Consider 
example (8) below. 


8. E kantorreyapossa' pongghaba se lebbimelengurusinkalakowansampengannanengjhamkan- 
toretembhengkalakowanotamana. Areyatakekenningtorot!(Uttered by the head of an office 
to his employee by the name of Pak Fauzi who often conductshis own personal business 
during office hours so that his office duties are neglected.) 


Criticism (8) above is expressed using a semantic formula in form of sarcasm. When mak- 
ing his criticism, the speaker (the head of the office) does not mention the name of the 
employee to whom he is referring. Nevertheless, based on the context, the person who is the 
target of the criticism, namely Pak Fauzi, knows precisely that the criticism being expressed 
is intended for himself and not for anyone else. A criticism that is expressed with sarcasm 
appears to have the intention of ‘saving face’ because the name of the person who is the 
target of the criticism (the addressee, Pak Fauzi) is not stated explicitly. In the Madurese 
community, a criticism that is expressed using the semantic formula ‘sarcasm’ is found in the 
context (-P+D). However, due to the soft nature of the criticism, it also has the potential to 
be used in other contexts. 
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3.9 Semantic formula ‘expectation’ 


Indirect criticism in the Madurese community is sometimes also expressed using the seman- 
tic formula “expectation”. In this case, the utterance of the speaker expresses an expectation 
but the substance of the utterance is not expectation but criticism. In the Madurese com- 
munity, a criticism expressed with the semantic formula “expectation” is usually marked 
by the appearance of the word ngarep/arep “expect/hope' in the utterance. See example (9) 
below. 


9. Pak Fauzi, sampeyanollebeihgeduenbisnissampingan e luarkantor, tapehabdinangarepbisnis- 
sampeyanloksampe' eganggulakoh e kantor. (Uttered by the head of an office to his employee 
who often leaves the office during work hours to take care of his own personal business.) 


In criticism (9), the speaker expresses his hope that Mr. Fauzi will prioritise his job at the 
office. A criticism which uses the semantic formula “expectation' is mainly used in the context 
(P+D) or (-P-D). 


3.10 Semantic formula ‘advice’ 


Indirect criticism is also actualized using a semantic formula “advice”. In this case, the utter- 
ance is presented semantically in the form of advice but, in substance, it is not advice but 
criticism. Consider example (10) below. 


10. Sabelummahkaulahnyo'onsaporahpak, manabiapa se kaulahdhebunekahkorangnyaman. 
Kadihnekahpah, manabibapakmentah kami gebeyasekapdisiplin, alangkahbegussahbapakju- 
ganmerrikcontohdisiplin se begus ka kami. Manabientenkaulapekkeranjuranbapaknekahm- 
laratelaksanaagih. (Uttered by an employee [subordinate] to the head of the office who 
often orders the employees to have discipline but does not set a good example of discipline 
himself to his employees.) 


This semantic formula “advice” can be seen from its head act, which has the lingual 
marker alangkahbegussah “how much better it would be”. On the basis of this, it is clear 
that criticism (10) above is expressed with the semantic formula “advice”. In the Madurese 
language, there are several lingual forms that can be used to mark the semantic formula 
“advice”, including alangkahbegussah “how much better it would be”, langkongsae “it would 
be better”, saestonah ‘[you] should”, lebbibecek “it would be preferable’. In the Madurese 
community, criticism using the semantic formula “advice” is viewed as soft criticism and, 
as such, it can to be used in various situational contexts, such as (+P+D), (+P-D), (-P--D), 
and (-P-D). 


3.11 Semantic formula ‘expectation’ 


In the Madurese community, indirect criticism is also sometimes actualized using a 
semantic formula which is in the form of a reminder or admonishment. See example (11) 
below. 


11. Pak Fauzi, kalakoanotamalebhipentengetembangkalakoansampingan. Polanakaulengenga 
'aghinsopajakalakoansampinganlokaganggukalakoanutama. (Uttered by the head of the 
office to one of his employees (Pak Fauzi) who spends time working on his own personal 
business during office hours.) 


It is clear that semantically criticism (11) above is an admonishment. This semantic 
formula can be observed from its head act (Polanakaulengenga’aghinsopajakalakoansam 
pinganlokaganggukalakoanutama). In this head act, the speaker explicitly uses the word/ 
phrase ngenga'aghin ‘remind’ to convey his criticism. In the Madurese community, a criti- 
cism that is expressed with this kind of semantic formula is considered to be quite a soft 
criticism. Nevertheless, this kind of semantic formula is mainly used in the context (-P+D) 
or (-P-D). 
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4 CONCLUSION 


People in the Madurese community use various kinds of semantic formulas to express indi- 
rect criticism. These semantic formulas include (1) request, (2) prohibition, (3) command, 
(4) suggestion, (5) rhetorical question, (6) irony, (7) comparative expression, (8) sarcasm, (9) 
expectation, (10) advice, and (11) admonishment. Each of these semantic formulas generally 
has its own specific lingual markers which indicate the type of semantic formula. In addition, 
each semantic formula also has its own different contexts of use. 
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ABSTRACT: Surabaya as an urban metropolis has undergone a lot of changes. Its devel- 
opment has attracted many people from different regions inside and outside Surabaya to 
come and stay in the city. They have brought with them their desires for their futures, their 
cultures, and their local languages. This condition results in a multilingual situation in Sura- 
baya as it is reflected in its linguistic cityscape. Although most parts of Surabaya have been 
transformed into urban areas, some of the more local areas with their indigenous people of 
Surabaya are still present and some contrasts between urban and suburban or rural areas are 
still identified. Using Landry and Bourhis' theory, this paper discusses how the languages 
used in the linguistic cityscape reflect the linguistic repertoire of the speech community and 
mark its geographical territories. The results showed that there were six languages making 
up the linguistic cityscape of Surabaya. The use of Indonesian and Javanese languages rep- 
resented an area with the indigenous people of Surabaya while the use of foreign languages 
represented new settlements where outsiders came and stayed. 


Keywords: multilingualism, mobility, linguistic cityscape 


1 INTRODUCTION 


As one of the big cities in Indonesia, Surabaya has undergone rapid changes. Many buildings, 
roads, hotels, parks, real estates, offices, schools, and shopping centres have been built by the 
Surabaya City Government to transform Surabaya into a business metropolis (Visi dan Misi 
Kota Surabaya, 2009). Initially, much of the development had been centralised in the city 
centre. However, since the number of city centre residents has increased and the city centre 
has become overcrowded, in 1970, the Surabaya City Government began to break the con- 
centration by expanding its area and extending its development to the suburbs (Fikriyah & 
Wisnu, 2013). Then, the government opened up opportunities for investment and develop- 
ments of the suburbs as a satellite town. A satellite town is self-contained and limited in size, 
built in the vicinity of a large town or city to house and employ those who would otherwise 
create a demand for expansion in the existing settlement, but it is still dependent on the 
parent-city to a certain extent for population and major services (a Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, 2000). However, the development of the suburbs as a 
satellite town was not exciting, not until a giant developer called Ciputra Group acquired its 
investments and began its development in the western part of Surabaya in 1990. Thus, West 
Surabaya appeared to have greater potential compared to East Surabaya. 

Ciputra Group developed its real-estate known as Citraland on an area of 2000 ha and 
started its commercial operation in 1993 (Fikriyah & Wisnu, 2013). With its slogan “Kota 
Mandiri Citra Raya”, Citraland has been established as an independent residential area. It 
provides not only prestigious residences but also facilities and tourist attractions. In 2003, 
this slogan was changed to “Citraland—the Singapore of Surabaya: Living in a Modern 
International City”. With this new slogan, Citraland was transformed to have a more modern 
and international look. In addition, many of the landscapes including roads and commercial 
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signs, which are found in this area, are written in English or any other foreign language. Such 
a view gives a more international feel to the region and the inhabitants. 

Most of the signs which appear in the public sphere are written not only in Indonesian 
Language but also in foreign languages, such as English, an indication of a multilingual com- 
munity. Furthermore, the use of English for road signs or regulatory signs can also be found 
in the surrounding areas which are mostly inhabited by Surabayanese people who speak their 
own local language, Javanese language as the vernacular language and Indonesian language 
as the national language. The fact that a regulatory sign written in English is placed in a 
bilingual community (Indonesian-Javanese community) seems inappropriate and raises ques- 
tions, such as who is going to read the signs, who lives in the area, what language is used as a 
means of communication in the area, and what functions does it serve. Thus, this paper aims 
to describe how the languages used in the linguistic cityscape reflect the linguistic repertoire 
of the speech community and mark its geographical territories. 

This study is concerned with the linguistic forms, codes or languages chosen to be dis- 
played in the public sphere; and therefore, it focuses on the written forms or texts of the 
landscape. Texts which are visible and readable in public spaces form the linguistic landscape 
of the area or region. Landry & Bourhis (1997:25) stated that “the language of public road 
signs, advertising billboards, street names, place names, commercial shop signs, and public 
signs on government buildings combined to form the linguistic landscape of a given territory, 
region, or urban agglomeration.” Gorter (2006a) proposes the term ‘multilingual cityscape’ 
instead of ‘linguistic landscape’, as the word ‘landscape’ relates to the countryside whereas 
collections of signs with texts are encountered predominantly in urban areas. However, ‘mul- 
tilingual cityscape’ excludes the possibility of monolingualism in advance. Even in multi- 
lingual contexts, it is an empirical question whether the linguistic landscape is monolingual 
or multilingual. Thus, the term linguistic cityscape is used in this study. Torkington (2009) 
added that the texts which make up the linguistic cityscape can be monolingual, bilingual, 
or multilingual, reflecting the diversity of the language groups present in a given territory, 
or region. Since there are some languages present in the multilingual community and the 
languages do not always appear together in the same cityscape, it is assumed that particular 
languages are chosen to be used in the cityscape for particular reasons. As Scollon & Scollon 
(2003) stated, “no choices are neutral in the social world”. 

Code choice in the linguistic cityscape functions both as an informational marker and a 
symbolic marker. As an informational marker, it informs in-group and out-group members 
about the linguistic characteristics, the language which can be used to communicate and to 
obtain services within the region, and the borders of the territory of the linguistic group 
(Landry & Bourhis, 1997). As an example, if a predominance of signs uses Mandarin, it 
indexes that the group of people living in the region is a Mandarin speech community or a 
Chinese group of people. Meanwhile, as a symbolic marker, it refers to the value and status 
of the languages as perceived by the members of a language group in comparison to other 
languages (Landry & Bourhis, 1997). The use of foreign language, say, Italian in a restaurant 
name, symbolises foreign taste, Italian taste. In addition, the use of a foreign language, such 
as English, for commercial signs is perceived as being more modern and prestigious than 
local languages because the local languages are spoken by only a few people in the world 
beyond regional or national borders. In this way, the use of English in a linguistic cityscape 
has more of a symbolic rather than an indexical function (Scollon & Scollon, 2003). 

Regarding the producers of the linguistic cityscape, Huebner (2006) and Ben-Rafael et al. 
(2006) classified linguistic cityscapes into two types: governmental linguistic cityscapes (top- 
down) issued by the national and public bureaucracies, administrations, and institutions; and 
non-governmental linguistic cityscapes (bottom-up) produced by individual social actors and 
all commercial enterprises. Furthermore, Scollon & Scollon (2003) distinguished four types 
of linguistic cityscape discourses: regulatory discourses, infrastructural discourses, commer- 
cial discourses, and transgressive discourses which are about calls for social action. 

This study discusses linguistic cityscapes from a sociolinguistic view. The use of varieties 
of languages in linguistic cityscapes indicates that the community is a multilingual speech 
community. Thus, there are different groups of language users present in the community. 
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In this study, a mixed method approach (quantitative-qualitative approach) was used. The 
data were 210 photos collected randomly from seven districts in the western part of Sura- 
baya, so there were 30 pictures taken from each district. The seven districts which constituted 
the research areas were: 1) Asemrowo District, 2) Benowo District, 3) Lakarsantri District, 
4) Pakal District, 5) Sambikerep District, 6) Sukomanunggal District, and 7) Tandes District. 
By using a quantitative approach, the languages appearing in the linguistoc cityscapes were 
counted and classified based on the types of text (monolingual/bilingual/multilingual). It was 
done in order to obtain a general picture of which languages making up the linguistic city- 
scape. After getting the objective description of the languages used in the linguistic cityscape, 
the data were analysed based on the types of discourse and the context of the language use 
in order to find out the functions of the linguistic landscape. Finally, the identities of the 
regions were analysed and the borders were determined. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 The code choices in the linguistic cityscape 


Compared to the other parts of Surabaya, the western part of Surabaya has changed much. 
It has developed faster and it has caused many people from different regions in Surabaya to 
move to the western part of Surabaya. The west Surabaya community comprises Surabaya- 
nese, the indigenous people of Surabaya who speak Javanese as vernacular, Madurese people 
who speak Madurese, and other ethnic groups who speak their own varieties. As they are 
Indonesian, they speak Indonesian language as a lingua franca or national language. How- 
ever, one of the seven districts in the western part of Surabaya, Citraland is inhabited not 
only predominantly by Chinese people but also by some foreign people. This situation results 
in the emergence of different languages and this is visible in the linguistic cityscape found in 
the western part of Surabaya. 

As stated by Torkington (2009), the texts which make up the linguistic cityscape can 
be monolingual, bilingual, or multilingual, reflecting the diversity of the language groups 
present in a given territory, or region. In this study, six languages were identified as being 
used in the linguistic cityscape. The six languages were 1) Indonesian, 2) Javanese, 3) English, 
4) Mandarin, 5) Japanese, and 6) Arabic. Three languages appeared as monolingual texts: 
Indonesian language appeared on 40% of all the signs, English appeared on 10.48% of all the 
signs, and Javanese language appeared the least, on 5.24% of all the signs. On the other hand, 
there were eight kinds of bilingual texts: Indonesian-English for 31.90% of signs, Indonesian- 
Javanese for 6.19% of signs, Javanese-English for 0.95% of signs, Indonesian-Arabic for 
0.95% of signs, and consecutively, Indonesian-Mandarin, English-Arabic, English-Mandarin, 
English-Japanese, each for 0.48% of signs. Lastly, there were three kinds of multilingual 
texts: Indonesian-Javanese-English for 1.43% of signs, Indonesian-English-Arabic for 0.48% 
of signs and Indonesia-English-Mandarin for 0.48% of signs. 

Based on the frequency of the appearance of the languages in the linguistic cityscape, 
the Indonesian language was the most frequently appearing language in the linguistic city- 
scape. It appeared on 173 signs or 82% of the total signs. This position was followed by the 
English language which appeared on 100 signs or 48% of the total signs. Though Javanese 
is the vernacular of Surabayanese people, the language only appeared on 30 signs or 14.3%. 
Meanwhile, the least frequently appearing signs were those in Arabic at 1.9%, Mandarin at 
1.4%, and Japanese at 0.48%. 

The findings show that even though there are many languages present in the western part 
of Surabaya, the Indonesian language is still the predominant language used in the linguistic 
cityscape found in the western part of Surabaya. This is due to the fact that the Indonesian 
language is a lingua franca for different language groups in Indonesia. As stated in Act 
Number 24 Year 2009 about Flag, Language, Symbol of State, and National Anthem, the 
Indonesian language is the official language of Indonesia which functions as 1) the national 
identity, 2) national pride, 3) unifying language, and 4) a means of communication across 
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regions and regional cultures in Indonesia. Besides, there are also regional languages and 
foreign languages. 

Based on the data analysis, there was only one regional language identified, Javanese lan- 
guage. Moreover, the number of linguistic cityscapes using the Javanese language was limited. 
This was due to the fact that Surabaya is a big city and it is a melting pot of many different eth- 
nic groups speaking different regional languages in Indonesia. In accordance with this, none 
of the linguistic cityscapes found in this study used the Madurese language. This was because 
Madurese is not the vernacular of the majority of inhabitants of Surabaya. It is commonly 
used only for interactions between Madurese people. Therefore, the use of the Indonesian 
language is necessary to deliver the message to different language groups. Finally, the use of 
foreign languages in the linguistic cityscape was also limited, except for the use of English. 
English was found in many monolingual, bilingual, and even multilingual texts. Moreover, 
English was predominantly used in a particular district, i.e. Lakarsantri District, where many 
Chinese people or foreigners live in Citraland, a giant real-estate in this district. Briefly, the 
linguistic cityscape represents the diversity of languages in a particular speech community. 


2.2 The functions the linguistic cityscape, mobility, and borders 


In order to find out the functions of the linguistic landscape, 1t is important to take account 
of the producers of the linguistic landscape, the types of discourse and the context of use. 
The producers of a linguistic landscape are distinguished by two types: government includ- 
ing the national and public bureaucracies, administrations, and institutions; and non- 
government including individual social actors and all commercial enterprises (Huebner, 
2006). Furthermore, Scollon & Scollon (2003) divided the types of discourse into four cat- 
egories: regulatory discourses, infrastructural discourses, commercial discourses, and trans- 
gressive discourses. 

Based on the producers and the types of discourse, it was found that there were four types 
of linguistic cityscape discourses produced by the government: 4 regulatory signs, 60 infra- 
structural signs, 6 commercial signs, and 2 transgressive signs. In contrast, there were three 
types of linguistic landscape discourses produced by non-government or commercial enter- 
prises: 4 regulatory signs, 84 commercial signs, and 50 infrastructural signs. 

All of the regulatory signs produced by the government were in the Indonesian language; 
whereas, 5 out of the 60 infrastructural signs were bilingual, Indonesian-English. This sup- 
ports the fact that the Indonesian language is the official and national language of Indonesian 
people. It is used as a means of communication in formal domains, such as regulation and 
documentation. The regulatory signs were addressed to Indonesian people, for example one 
was a regulatory sign written “belok kiri mengikuti lampu, which means that if you want to 
turn left, you should follow the traffic light. This sign was found at one of the sides of an 
intersection in the Tandes District. The majority of people living in this district are Javanese, 
but there are also Madurese people, and other ethnic groups. Thus, the Indonesian language 
here acts rather as an informational marker than as a symbolic marker. 

Though most of the governmental signs were in the Indonesian language, there were also 
bilingual signs. One of the bilingual signs was found in a police station “Polisi — Police: the 
Western Regency”. The bilingual (Indonesian-English) linguistic cityscape serves an informa- 
tional function or as an identity marker that the police station is near the Western Regency. 
As stated by Laundry and Bourhis (1997), informative function indicates the border of the 
territory of linguistic community. Beside the police sign, bilingual text was also displayed on 
transgressive discourses. There were only 2 transgressive discourses identified in this study, 
and they were made by the government: 1) “Sehat tanpa narkoba pasti bisa, ayosay no drug. 
Selamatkan generasi kita’, and 2) “Anda memasuki zona: save our students”. These signs were 
addressed to teenagers and had symbolic markers indicating the value and status of the lan- 
guages (Landry & Bourhis, 1997). 

In line with the signs produced by the government, the signs produced by non-government 
occured in monolingual, bilingual, and multilingual texts. One out of four regulatory signs 
produced by the government was written in the Indonesian language; for example, “kawasantan 
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parokok, which means area free of smoking. This sign was found in Sukomanunggal Dis- 
trict. The Indonesian language was used to inform visitors that smoking was prohibited in 
the area of the hospital. In contrast, the other three regulatory discourses were monolingual 
and used English only: “Emergency call in case of crime, fire, and accident”, “Reduce speed 
now”, and “school zone”. These signs were found in Citraland real-estate, Lakarsantri District, 
where there are some foreign people living in this real-estate. Therefore, English is acceptable 
and is commonly used as a means of communication in this area. Moreover, it matches with 
the concept of “Citraland—the Singapore of Surabaya: Living in a Modern International 
City”. It is obvious that the use of these regulatory signs has informational or indexical func- 
tion as it informs in-group and out-group members about the linguistic characteristics, the 
language which can be used to communicate and to obtain services within the region, and the 
borders of the territory of the linguistic group (Landry & Bourhis, 1997). 


2.3 Mobility, and borders 


The infrastructural discourses varied in terms of marking the boundaries of the territory. In 
the first area of this study, Asemrowo District, many of the infrastructural signs either made 
by the government or made by non-government used the Indonesian or Javanese language, 
for example ‘JalanTambak’, “Jalan Asem’, “Jalan Asemrowo’ and “Klinik Asemrowo”, indicat- 
ing that the region has long been established and inhabited by the indigenous Surabayanese 
people. As stated in Surabayan government regulations, PERDA No. 2 Year 1975, in naming 
streets, recreation facilities, parks, and other public places, the regent should take account of 
the history, heroism and the characteristics of the area. Asemrowo District used to be char- 
acterised by its nature which was full of fish-farms and tamarind trees. However, many of 
these fish-farms and tamarind trees have been transformed into highways and residences or 
“kampoengs”, but until now, these kampoengs have not changed much. 

The second research area, Benowo District, had started to use some English in its infra- 
structural discourses resulting in a bilingual linguistic cityscape; for example, “Citra Permata 
Regency” “Tandes Central Business District”, and “Cemara Production”. This showed the 
move towards urban areas. This also supported the evidence that this district has been the 
connecting door between Surabaya and Gresik. 

The third area is Lakarsantri District where Citraland real-estate is located. This area has 
been known as an area of urban agglomeration since it was established as a satellite or inde- 
pendent city with its own social and economic activities within the real-estate. The people who 
live in this real-real-estate comprise different linguistic groups. Moreover, this real-estate also 
provides amusement and thus it becomes one of the tourist destinations in Surabaya. It can 
be seen from the signs that make up the linguistic cityscape of this area (Landry & Bourhis, 
1997). Many of the signs made by the Ciputra developer were written not only in Indonesian 
but also in English, for example “Gwalk', “Food Garden”, “Food Arcade”. Some of the street 
names were bilingual Indonesian-English texts because they had to meet Surabayan govern- 
ment regulations about naming streets or places. Thus, an international sense was added to 
the names, such as “Citraraya Boulevard”, “International Timur Road”, *Bukit Telaga Golf” and 
“East Emerald Mansion’. Moreover, many commercial shop signs used foreign languages, for 
instance “Daily Sweet”, “Nagasaki Ya Japanese Restaurant”, etc. 

The next district is Pakal District which is located between Benowo District and Lakar- 
santri District. The dichotomy of traditional and modern is obvious in this region. The lin- 
guistic cityscape shows the division clearly. In 1ts suburbs, traditional names were used, such 
as ‘Desa Penggalangan”, “Dusun Kukun’ and “Jalan Kendung Kanoman’ while in the areas 
near Citraland, English has started to be used, for example “Palma Clasica”, “Rosewood, 
“Orange Bakery”, etc. 

The fifth research area is Sambikerep District. Almost all of the linguistic cityscapes found 
in this district used the Indonesian language and few signs used English. The signs which 
used English were “Pilarland Sambikerep” and “Ruko West Point”. “Pilarland Sambikerep” was 
a new residence in this region; whereas, “Ruko West Point” was new housing with shops. This 
indicated that English was a new influence in this region. 
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The sixth district is Sukomanunggal District. Since its location is near the city centre, many 
of the commercial signs found were written in English; for example, “Steak Hut: Steak and 
Whatever’, ‘Bulir Padi Resto’, “Live Cooking Djoejogan’ and “Lucky Mart Farma”. Such types 
of commercial discourses have symbolic rather than informational function because they sym- 
bolise foreign taste or associations of the products with their origins (Scollon € Scollon, 2003). 

The last region is Tandes District. Citraland seemed to bring influence to the surrounding 
areas including Tandes District. The obvious evidence was the finding of one regulatory sign 
“Reduce speed now” which was inappropriate for use in an area where the majority of the 
people speak the Indonesian language and Javanese. Many commercial signs were written in 
different languages, such as “De Bali’, “Barokah Bike’, “Klambie Kids Branded’, “Optik Nir- 
wana Softlens Centre”, ‘Jazirah Fit Centre’ and ‘Toko Shien Chuan’, marking the emergence 
of many different linguistic groups in this region. 


3 CONCLUSION 


The six languages identified in Surabaya’s linguistic cityscape confirm that Surabaya is a mul- 
tilingual speech community comprising different language groups. The Indonesian language 
was used predominantly in six districts; whereas, English dominated the linguistic cityscape 
in a more urbanised and polyglossic situation. Furthermore, the local languages found on 
the signs were limited because they did not serve a function as Indonesian or the English 
language did. Out of the seven districts, Lakarsantri District was found to be a more urban- 
ised area inhabited by a more multilingual speech community. The multilingualism identified 
in this region influenced the nearest districts, such as Sambikerep and Tandes Districts. The 
proximity of the district to the city centre also influenced the varieties of languages used in 
the region, for example Sukomanunggal District. On the other hand, the older the region was 
and the further the region was from the city centre, the more likely it was to maintain the 
language as could be seen in Asemrowo District and some parts of Pakal District. 
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ABSTRACT: Music is one of the inseparable cultures in Indonesia. People with different 
backgrounds in Indonesia enjoy many genres of music. One of the music genres that is 
strongly identified with middle-lower social class is dangdut, while jazz is mostly identified 
with the middle-higher social class. However, the appearance of dangdut jazz (dangdut songs 
arranged as jazz) is a unigue phenomenon. It raises two guestions: (1) does dangdut jazz 
make dangdut accepted by jazz enthusiasts and (2) does dangdut jazz blur or emphasise the 
border between the two? In this study, we used Stuart Hall's reception theory and Victor 
Turner's liminality theory. The data were collected through interviews by first showing the 
“Fahmi Shahab—Kopi Dangdut (Jazz Cover)” video to the members of the ITS Jazz com- 
munity. The results showed that the presence of dangdut jazz influenced jazz enthusiasts to 
be more open to dangdut music. However, instead of blurring the border, it emphasised the 
border between the two. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Dangdut and Jazz are two cultural products that undergo a complex transformation in the 
history of Indonesian music. For example, in Indonesia, jazz turned into a music for the upper 
class, while historically, jazz is the music that pictures the struggle of African-Americans who 
felt discriminated against by the actions of white Americans (Rahadianto, 2010). Jazz in 
Indonesia in various colonial regimes, the Old Order and the New Order, continues to be 
reproduced as high-class music (Baulch, 2011) or known as the music of a gedongan (people 
who live in nice residences, based on KBBI). 

Similarly, dangdut also undergoes a cultural transformation; dangdut was identified as a 
kind of polite music and was also considered the antithesis of fight rock music that is often 
accused of being wild and brutal. In fact, dangdut has become a medium that is effective 
enough to preach and spread religious values, especially Islamic teachings (Binus University, 
2017). However, over time, dangdut has undergone a change of colour from being music, 
whose purpose was to preach, into music that is used as social parody, full of whiny or sen- 
sual lyrics, complete with sensual dancing by the singers; for example, Inul Daratista has 
emerged in the 21st century. Her controversial Goyang Ngebor dance was soon followed by 
many other types of sensual dance by new female singers. She was even banned by the king 
of dangdut Rhoma Irama, but survived and was determined to restore dangdut to its roots: 
mass music, which identified with the lower class (Gunawan, 2003). 

The class division also cannot be separated from the colonial era of Indonesia. The colo- 
nial policy divided society into different social classes, and in its development, it had an 
impact on the development of jazz and dangdut as a cultural product. Jazz is more developed 
in large cities like Jakarta, Bandung, Surabaya, and Makassar. At the time, on a daily basis, 
jazz was also only played in star hotels (Rahadianto, 2010). Studies conducted by Irawati 
(1992, in Sutopo 2012:66) and Sudrajat (2003, in Sutopo 2012:66), for example, also confirm 
that jazz is mostly used by middle and upper classes, in contrast to dangdut, which is more 
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enjoyed by the lower class in Indonesia. Nevertheless, dangdut is elastically able to adapt to 
the development of global music and has finally been born as a music genre in its own right. 

In addition to the social border between the consumers of dangdut and jazz, there is also 
a border that divides the complexity between the two, with dangdut as simple, easy-listening 
music, and jazz as a more complex music than dangdut. The grammar of jazz is indeed rela- 
tively more complicated than other popular music (although not all jazz styles have intricate 
grammar, often those referred to as core jazz usually have intricate grammar) (Riwayanto, 
2006). This causes jazz to sound strange and makes it difficult to listen among the consum- 
ers of dangdut, whereas dangdut sounds too simple and monotonous among the consumers 
of jazz. 

However, a unique phenomenon has occurred, which is the emergence of dangdut songs, 
which have been transformed into a form of jazz by a variety of jazz enthusiasts in Indonesia. 
This phenomenon became the basis of this study that aims to determine the meaning of the 
existence of dangdut jazz on the border of dangdut and jazz. It raises two questions: (1) does 
dangdut jazz make dangdut accepted by jazz enthusiasts in ITS Jazz and (2) does dangdut 
jazz blur or emphasise the border between the two? 

The writers selected members of the ITS Jazz community as the object of this research. This 
is because ITS Jazz is the first university-based community of jazz connoisseurs in Surabaya 
that accommodates students of ITS (Institut Teknologi Sepuluh Nopember), PENS (Polite- 
knik Elektronika Negeri Surabaya), and PPNS (Politeknik Perkapalan Negeri Surabaya) who 
have an interest in jazz music. ITS Jazz was founded on November 10, 2011 with 300 mem- 
bers, and according to our database, it now has 152 active members. ITS Jazz also actively 
participates in many jazz events, including Jazz Traffic in 2016 and many other Jazz festivals. 


2 THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The writers use two theories: (1) the theory of receptions developed by Stuart Hall in 1973, 
or better known by the term encoding-decoding, and (2) the theory of liminality developed 
by Victor Turner in 1967. 


2.1 Hall's reception 


The emergence of Stuart Hall's theoretical receptive theory was motivated by the dominance 
of the structuralist thought in cultural studies and media studies, especially about how mean- 
ing formed among the audiences of media content. The dominant thought developed at 
that time was that meaning in the audience is formed based on the message presented in the 
contents produced by the particular media. It is then criticised by Hall while at the same time 
trying to build a model of message creation by the producers and construction of meaning 
by its audiences. Hall (1980:118) then called this model of meaning and message construction 
encoding/decoding. 

Hall (1980:120) used four stages in the communication process: production, circulation, 
distribution, and reproduction. These four stages are autonomous from one another in spite 
of their interrelationships. Furthermore, these four stages can be categorised into further two 
big stages: (1) production and circulation processes in the production stage of the message 
and (2) the process of distribution and reproduction in the message reception stage. 

Because these four stages are autonomous between one another, the meanings formed at 
the production stage are not always the same as at the reception stage. Encoded messages 
composed by the message maker do not always give the intended meaning to the recipient of 
the message. This is influenced by various factors such as social structure, message receiver's 
class, and message receiver's ideology. Therefore, Hall (1973) formulates three possibilities 
that can occur in the meaning when messages are decoded by the audience: 


1. Dominant-hegemonic reading. This position is that of the audience's acceptance of the 
message conveyed intact with the desired meaning of the message maker. Audiences who 
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take this position believe the reality that occurs in accordance with what is delivered by 
the message maker. 

2. Negotiated reading. This position means that the audience acknowledges a general condi- 
tion that is true and in accordance with the message delivered. It is just that the audience 
in this position believes that there are detailed situations that then become an exception to 
the general conditions conveyed in the delivered message. 

3. Oppositional “counter” hegemonic reading. This position occurs when the audience 
understands the meanings given by the message giver, but decodes the message in a con- 
flicting way. 


2.2 Turner’s liminality 


Reviews on liminality need to be preceded since the term was first used by Arnold van Gen- 
nep in 1909, an anthropologist, who wrote his observations of the tribes in different parts 
of the world in his book, Rites of Passage. The term rites of passage means the rituals com- 
monly performed by a particular ethnic group or group which determines that a person or 
several persons have successfully passed from the initial stage to the next stage of life. He 
explains that every society has rites of passage that represent a moment for a person to move 
and be in the transition or liminal space itself (Thomassen, 2009: 6). 

In contrast to van Gennep's liminality that is specifically applied in tribal or religious con- 
texts, Turner extends the scope of its liminality. Limitations in Turner's sense not only include 
rituals performed in tribes, sects, or religions to mark the passage of a person from the first 
stage to the next, but also incorporate cultural performances, such as carnivals, festivals, thea- 
tres, films, and music as things that can form into a liminal period (Turner 1988: 101). Turner 
uses the term liminal for rituals and liminoids (or liminal-like) for cultural appearances. Both 
are still things that can be betwixt and between conditions and have the function of being a 
moment for the individual in 1t to muster a new power, creativity, innovation, or viewpoint in 
the new way of self-presenting after passing through the liminal phase. 

Turner attributes the liminality in cultural appearance to the concept of subjunctive mood, 
1.e., the mood of a verb used to express supposition, desire, hypothesis, possibility, etc., rather 
than to state an actual fact. Therefore, there is a characteristic ambiguity that is evident in 
the area or the liminal period. The structure can be reversed, mocked, dyed, or even cursed 
(Turner, 1988: 101). Turner (1988: 95) states that the liminal phase is anti-structure in the 
sense that it is opposite to the existing structure and becomes a neither-here-nor-there exist- 
ing condition so that it is a realm of pure possibility. There is a chaotic or anarchic condition 
in it that soon becomes the struggle arena for the formation of meaning, the determination 
of attitudes, and the dynamics of politics. 


3 METHODOLOGY 


This study was conducted using a qualitative research methodology. Data collection in this 
study was first conducted by determining the subject of the study. The study subject involves 
active members of the ITS Jazz community. Then, the data were collected through in-depth 
interviews conducted through two media. The first medium was to use phone calls recorded 
with the subject’s consent. The second medium was using the chat feature via an online chat 
app. Interviews were not conducted by meeting as would be usual because some study subjects 
rejected this either because they were too shy or because they did not have time to spare. 
The results of the interview were used to answer the formulation of predetermined prob- 
lems through the theory of encoding/decoding and the theory of liminality. The first research 
question was answered by using the theory of encoding/decoding. This theory was used first 
by determining the message assumption that the message maker is trying to communicate in 
producing jazz dangdut content. The message is that jazz dangdut is created to improve the 
acceptance of dangdut music among jazz lovers. Afterwards, the keywords from the interview 
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were determined and answered to check whether the audience increasingly accepts the exist- 
ence of a dangdut song, ordinary, or even denies its existence. The answer of the resource 
persons will be attributed to dominant position, negotiated, or opposition. 

In order to answer the second research question, the writers used the combination of 
encoding/decoding and liminality theory. The encoding/decoding theory was used by deter- 
mining three message assumptions that the message maker is trying to communicate in pro- 
ducing jazz dangdut content. Once determined, the keywords from the interview results were 
determined, as well as the content of the answers in one of the three positions that was pro- 
vided. After that, analysis using the theory of liminality was done by finding the elements of 
the liminal conditions, e.g., ambiguity, which are outside the structure. 


4 DISCUSSION 


There were 17 informants to begin with. All of them were active members of the ITS Jazz 
community and had the ability to either sing or play instruments in jazz. In this study, there 
was a general interpretation of the meaning of the existence of dangdut jazz. First of all, 
from the 17 informants, 3 informants stated that they neither liked nor disliked dangdut, 
3 informants said that they did not like dangdut, 1 informant said that he only liked old dan- 
gdut songs (which are full of religious or spiritual messages) and disliked the latest dangdut 
songs with their non-educational lyrics, and 11 other informants claimed to love dangdut. 
However, behind the variation in the answers, when the researchers showed the dangdut jazz 
video of Kopi Dangdut by Fahmi Shahab, which was covered in jazz by one of the jazz 
bands, 16 of the 17 informants said they liked the dangdut jazz version, while 1 informant 
said “nothing special”. 


4.1 Encoding/decoding 


4.1.1 Dominant reading 

Even informants agreed that jazz dangdut made them (and possibly other jazz consumers) 
be more accepting of dangdut. This is because when listening to the jazz dangdut version, 
they were curious to listen to the original version of the song (dangdut), and they also agreed 
that after listening to the original song, there was a sense of interest that arose. In fact, two 
of the informants claimed that they had already covered the dangdut songs into jazz, and 
one informant, with the initial Va, said that he had enough dangdut songs sung by Nella 
Kharisma after seeing a dangdut jazz version of Kopi Dangdut. 

W, one of the informants, stated that he had covered the dangdut song into the jazz version 
with his band several times. The saxophone player said that there is a similarity between the 
dangdut song and Bossanova jazz, so the interest and acceptance came within him. “Nice, 
well, it is kinda similar to Bossanova”, he said. According to W, there are also many jazz 
bands that do re-arrangements of dangdut songs into jazz versions, and this was proved 
when he joined Java Jazz in 2015. “There were about 5 bands who performed dangdut jazz 
in Java Jazz 2015”, W said. 


41.2 Negotiated reading 
Three informants expressed a negotiative attitude towards the existence of jazz dangdut 
songs; even after listening to the dangdut jazz version of Kopi Dangdut, there was only a 
slight interest amongst them in dangdut. The three informants agreed that jazz dangdut 
could make jazz consumers have more acceptance of dangdut; however, it would be due to 
curiosity only. “Nothing special, because dangdut and jazz have different market, we have 
different taste, so it's not easy for me personally to like and accept dangdut, but if 1t's just 
curious, yes I was kinda curious to the original song, but that's it,” said one informant, 
named O. 

Other informants named R and Vi also provided similar comments that dangdut jazz 
would not affect their level of interest or acceptance in dangdut songs. They said that they 
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really liked the jazz version, but they were also curious about the original version (dangdut). 
R is a drummer, and he said that the drum rhythm in dangdut sounds more simple and, 
indeed, makes it more comfortable to hear especially in the ears of people who are not used 
to faster and complex rhythms in jazz. Vi, who is a vocalist, also agreed that dangdut songs 
are easy to listen to, but she does not like to sing dangdut songs because of its cengkok that 
does not fit her style. 


4.1.3 Oppositional reading 

Meanwhile, six other informants expressed disagreement about whether dangdut jazz 
could raise their acceptance towards dangdut. One of the informants said the only thing 
they listened to was dangdut in its jazz version, and he would not be interested in hear- 
ing the original version, let alone being a dangdut consumer. “Tm okay with dangdut, 
I won't run away if any of my friends play them, and I like this dangdut jazz but I didn’t 
bother to look for its original version. I only liked the jazz version”, said one informant 
named M. 

Another informant named Oz also said that it can be very difficult for jazz consumers to 
accept dangdut simply because there is a version of jazz dangdut. According to him, jazz 
consumers will still hear the jazz version only. “It’s hard, personally, I only liked the jazz 
version, I don't really care about the dangdut version”, said Oz. The same thing was also 
conveyed by another informant named Da that it would not affect his level of acceptance 
towards dangdut. Moreover, according to him, there have been more dangdut songs recently 
that have non-educational lyrics, not to mention the singers who dance or dress sensually to 
attract a male audience. That impression will never leave Da, even though there is a dangdut 
jazz version. He will still listen to dangdut jazz, just because the version is already in the form 
of a jazz arrangement. 


42 Liminality 


Turner (1988: 95) states that the liminal phase is anti-structure in the sense that it is opposite 
to the existing structure and becomes a neither-here-nor-there existing condition so that it 
is a realm of pure possibility. Researchers suspect the existence of this jazz dangdut to be a 
new liminal form that comes out from both Jazz and dangdut’s structures and creates a new 
sub-genre or even a new music genre. However, on the basis of the results of the interviews, 
there is no presumption that dangdut jazz is a sub-genre or new genre. If anyone agreed, it 
was stated as a possibility only. 

An informant named Z said that, at first glance, dangdut jazz looks like something new 
and unique and can create a new space in the middle of the border between dangdut and jazz. 
However, according to him, basically, dangdut jazz is just a matter of a playing technique 
only. “Sub-genre or new genre, I don’t think so. It’s just a matter of different playing tech- 
niques, dangdut in a form of jazz. To sum up, it's only a cover version”, said Z. According 
to another informant named Da, for people who do not know dangdut, they will certainly 
not realise that it is a dangdut song in the form of jazz, and they will think that the song is 
originally Jazz. Therefore, dangdut jazz will fail to be unique and will be no different from 
original jazz. 

Meanwhile, four other informants still agreed that there is a possibility of dangdut jazz 
becoming a new sub-genre because of its uniqueness, and one informant named Na thought 
it would be something new. However, if it was defined as a new genre, he thought it would 
be difficult because there would be at least one genre, either jazz or dangdut, that would 
be sacrificed (e.g., the song would be dominant in jazz or dangdut) in order to make it 
accepted by jazz consumers or dangdut consumers. Meanwhile, according to the informant 
named Az, this is also very dependent on market demand. “As a jazz consumer, I think I pre- 
fer the jazz version, only maybe the original song came from dangdut”, said Az. 

Overall, 12 informants expressed disagreement that jazz dangdut was or had the potential 
to be a new sub-genre or new music genre, while 4 other informants agreed with the pos- 
sibility of dangdut jazz being a new sub-genre. Therefore, jazz dangdut cannot be regarded 
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as liminal, or entering something new that combines the characteristics of dangdut and jazz 
without losing any of its elements. 


4.3 Border 


Although most informants claimed to have more acceptance towards dangdut due to the 
existence of dangdut jazz, we managed to reveal that it did not help to blur the border between 
dangdut and jazz. A total of 10 informants stated that dangdut jazz actually strengthens the 
border between dangdut and jazz, because they still tend to prefer to listen to jazz dangdut 
with a strong jazz harmony. An informant named Az said that, 

“Actually I like the idea that dangdut jazz blurs the border between dangdut and jazz 
because indeed as musicians we will learn about both songs. However, the idea of strengthen 
the border is also make sense, because I personally think it will be weird if the dangdut jazz 
still shows its dangdut style. I like dangdut jazz with its dominant jazz style.” 

The same information was also provided by an informant named Oz, “Dangdut is dan- 
gdut, jazz is jazz, I kinda like dangdut jazz because ... it's basically jazz haha”. This is also 
supported by the statement of informant R, who said, “I guess people who like dangdut will 
also dislike dangdut jazz with dominant jazz. It's the same for us. So yeah 1 guess I agree if 
1t's strengthen the border.” 

Meanwhile, five other informants stated that dangdut jazz could blur the border between 
dangdut and jazz, creating possibilities for the development of music itself. The informant 
named W said, “In my opinion, this dangdut jazz creates two benefits: (1) introducing jazz 
to dangdut consumers, (2) blurring the border between the two, because it could make jazz 
consumers to accept dangdut better and develop their music together”. Another informant 
named Di said, “If one's bounded to one genre of music, they would never learn. Music will 
never be as variative as we know now.” 

However, two other informants could not give an answer, or rather refused to state their 
answer, because according to them, music is something universal and has no limits. This is 
what the informant N said: “Music is universal, everything is based on the tastes of each 
person, and I believe one's taste is also influenced by their surroundings. In other words, it's 
fluid. I refuse to say that there is even a border in the first place.” 


5 CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, most of the informants agreed with the message that the existence of dangdut 
jazz helps jazz consumers to have better acceptance of dangdut songs. Seven informants went 
with the dominant reading by agreeing that dangdut jazz helped them to accept dangdut, 
three informants were in a negotiated reading position, whereby, according to them, dangdut 
jazz does not significantly affect their acceptance level towards dangdut jazz, and six other 
informants were in an oppositional reading position, whereby, according to them, dangdut 
jazz has no effect at all on raising their acceptance of dangdut songs. 

Dangdut jazz cannot be categorised as liminal, even though there is ambiguity due to the 
mixed genre between dangdut and jazz. Overall, 12 informants expressed disagreement that 
jazz dangdut was or had the potential to be a new sub-genre or new music genre, because 
good dangdut jazz according to them would be a song with a strong sense of jazz only. On the 
contrary, four other informants agreed the possibility of dangdut jazz being a new sub-genre, 
yet some still argued that its existence also depended on the market demand. 

Although dangdut jazz made most jazz consumers in ITS Jazz have better acceptance 
of dangdut songs, its existence actually strengthens the border between the two. A total of 
10 informants thought that dangdut jazz indeed strengthened the border because jazz con- 
sumers will only like dangdut jazz when it has a strong sense of jazz. Five other informants 
stated that they agreed that the emergence of dangdut jazz would help to blur the border, as it 
would introduce jazz to dangdut consumers and vice versa. Meanwhile, two other informants 
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refused to state an answer because they felt that music is universal in the very first place and 
there is no such thing as a border. 
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ABSTRACT: In this study, we analyse the cultural shift amongst the Maduranese people of 
Bangkalan, which is an Islamic district. Islamic scholars, often called “Santri”, generally wear 
sarong in daily activities as well as special occasions. It is the primary wear for Santri. In this 
globalisation era, the tradition of wearing sarong by the Bangkalan Maduranese people is being 
replaced by wearing trousers on formal occasions, such as weddings. Therefore, here we focus 
on two important guestions: (1) how actually is the practice of wearing sarong in Bangkalan 
Maduranese people? (2) How does the tradition of wearing sarong mark a culture shift to the 
wearing of trousers amongst Bangkalan Maduranese people? The study was conducted using 
an interview method and the concept of “Distinction and Taste” of Pierre Bourdieu. 


Keywords: Madura, Santri, Sarong, Trousers, Pierre Bourdieu 


1 INTRODUCTION 


There have been no accurate data yet on when Madura island was inhabited. According to 
an expert in the field, it was in ca. 929 AD (Zainalfattah, 1951: 7-13), when the island was 
discovered. At that time, a princess of a kingdom on the island of Java named Mendang 
Kamulan, without clear cause, was found to be pregnant. Knowing the condition of her 
daughter, the king was furious and ordered a Patih (minister) named Pranggulang to kill 
her. Yet, each assassination attempt failed and eventually the princess gave birth to baby 
boy named Raden Sagoro. Meanwhile, Patih Pranggulang dared not return to the palace 
and changed his name to Kiyai Poleng. According to some resources, Raden Sagoro and his 
mother were then swept away into the sea in a ghitek (woven wood serving as a boat) and 
finally stranded on land, which was later known by the name of Mount Gegger (Bangkalan 
district). This land is called “madu oro”, which means the corner of a larger area. The word 
Madura was coined from “madu oro”. Raden Sagoro and his mother were referred to as the 
first inhabitants of the island of Madura. 

The life philosophy of the Madurese people is inseparable from the Islamic values they 
embrace. It is an undeniable sociological fact that almost all Madurese are Muslims. Their 
obedience to Islam is an important identity amongst the Madurese people. This is indicated 
in their traditional clothes of samper (long cloth), kebaya, and burgo” (veil) for women, and 
sarong and songko' (cap) for men, which have become symbols of Islam, especially in rural 
areas (Rifai, 2007: 446). Therefore, Islamic identity is a highly important aspect of Madurese 
society. In accordance with the teachings of Islam they adopt, the Madurese life philosophy 
leads them to live life for the achievement of happiness in this world and the hereafter. For this 
reason, aékthéyar (endeavour, effort) is highly crucial for the Madurese because this approach 
will increase the likelihood of them achieving all their desires and goals (Munir, 1985: 228). 

Bangkalan is one of the districts within Madura, which has a tradition of pesantren 
(Islamic boarding schools). This is due to the role of pesantren, which have been existing 
for many generations. One of the famous pesantren is Pesantren Kademangan founded by 
Mochammad Kholil, who was the teacher of great scholars of the nation such as Hasyim 
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Asy'ari (founder of Pesantren Tebu Ireng and the first Rais Am Syuriah for Nahdlatul Ulama 
organization) and Abdul Karim (founder of Pesantren Lirboyo). In pesantren tradition, it is 
mandatory for santri to wear sarongs. The obligation to use sarongs is usually expressed in 
the written rules. Yet, there are also pesantren that do not put it in the written rules because 
the use of sarongs is regarded as a common practice and binding for santri who gain knowl- 
edge in the pesantren environment. Sarongs in the pesantren environment are not only used 
as a medium to cover the aurat (private body parts in Islam) and a symbol of politeness, 
but they are also part of the effort of the pesantren to familiarise santri with the concept of 
neriman (self-content) so that the santri will become humble and independent individuals. 

Historically, pesantren have documented various historical events in Indonesia. Since the 
beginning of the dissemination of Islam in Indonesia, pesantren have become the main wit- 
nesses and important instruments for Islamisation. The development and progress of the 
Islamic society in Indonesia cannot be separated from the role played by pesantren. The huge 
meaning of pesantren in the course of Indonesia as a nation must be acknowledged. Moreo- 
ver, pesantren have been regarded as educational institutions strongly rooted in the original 
culture of the nation (Asrorah, 1999: 184). 

Pesantren represent one of the examples of old culture, which still maintains its existence 
in the educational world in Indonesia. It is embedded in the minds of santri that one form of 
Jihad fisabillah (to strive in God's way) is by seeking knowledge in accordance with the rules 
of the pesantren they live in. In the Bangkalan society, people live their daily lives from this 
perspective, that is, thinking about seeking knowledge to the use of sarongs in their daily 
activities. In social life, people always harmonise themselves with the surrounding environ- 
ment in an effort to adjust themselves to improve their quality of life. Therefore, a society is 
actually an adaptive system as it acts as a container to meet various interests and, of course, 
to survive. Nevertheless, the community itself also has a variety of needs that must be ful- 
filled so that 1t can survive (Koentjaraningrat, 2005: 122). When viewed from the geographic 
perspective, on the island of Madura, especially Bangkalan, where the researcher observed 
the community, it is not surprising how the santri culture is well received. One of the factors 
is the weather in Madura, which is hot and arid; thus, the community prefers light and mul- 
tifunctional clothing articles. Santri, who had received an explanation, would become accus- 
tomed to wearing a sarong and become examples for the Bangkalan society and an identity 
for the society of Bangkalan Madura to this day. Bangkalan has already hegemonised santri's 
ways of thinking so that religiosity is the main value and the centre of their daily activities. 

In the modern society, a distinction is often made between urban communities and rural 
communities, which is essentially gradual and it is rather difficult to provide clear limitations 
on what is referred to as urban because of the relationship between population concentration 
and the social phenomenon called urbanism (Soerjono Soekanto, 2006: 23). 


2 METHODOLOGY 


This study was conducted in Bangkalan, Madura. The location selection was based on the 
notion that the Bangkalan community was imbued with religious values in their everyday life, 
including the wearing of sarongs for daily activities. The research samples included the vil- 
lages of Bates, Rabesen, Tanah Merah, Durjan, Sambiyan, Sen-Asen, Campor, and Bungkak. 
The data collection methods were: (1) interview, which is a process of questions and answers 
between the researcher and informants aiming to gain verbal descriptions of their views and 
(2) observational technique where the researcher uses direct observation and records the use 
of sarongs in the Bangkalan society. 


3 DISCUSSION 


The Madurese traditional clothing in Bangkalan is of three types: clothes for teenage 
nobles, adult nobles, and ordinary people. The clothes for teenage nobles consisted of two 
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parts: top and bottom. The top consisted of odheng, the head cover made of batik cloth 
with black and brown colours, and the motifs were usually flowers and flames. In Madura, 
they were better known as stor joan, bera' songay, or acoh biru. Next, there was rasughan 
totep, which was a kind of suit made of thick fabrics like wool, brightly coloured with plain 
designs. The shape was similar to the traditional clothes from Central Java. The last item 
was rompi, shaped like an undershirt, made of satin, coloured in brown or black, plain, and 
with no certain design. 

Meanwhile, at the bottom, clothing consisted of several items as well. The first was 3⁄4 
pants made of satin, coloured in grey or black with a plain motif. The second was samper 
kembeng, which was a long cloth made from batik. The third clothing item was sap-osap, i.e., 
gloves made of white cotton fabric. The fourth clothing item was setagen, a woven fabric in 
red, white, and black colours. The next was sabbuk katemang raja, a rather-wide cowhide belt 
in black or brown colour with plain motifs. The last clothing item was terompah, i.e., cowhide 
footwear, shaped like sandals or closed slippers. 

The clothes for adult nobles also consisted of two parts: top and bottom. The top con- 
sisted of several clothing items. The first was odheng Peredan, the head covering made of 
batik cloth in black and brown colours, and the motifs were usually flowers and flames in 
Madura better known as stor joan, bera' songay or toh biru. The second piece was rasug- 
han totep, which was a kind of suit made of thick fabrics like wool in white, grey, or black 
colours and a plain motif. The shape was similar to the traditional clothes from Central 
Java. A traditional weapon (keris) was also used with two different handle forms of senteki 
(made from black wood) and lortop (made from palm wood). Root bracelets, rings, and 
chest watches were the ornaments for a male outfit. The last clothing item was rompi, which 
was shaped like an undershirt, made of satin, coloured in brown or black, plain, and with 
no certain design. 

Meanwhile, the bottom consisted of several clothing articles as well. The first was Y% pants 
made of satin, coloured grey or black with a plain motif. The second was samper embeng, 
which was a long cloth made from batik. The third was sap-osap, i.e., gloves made of white 
cotton fabric. The next was setagen, a woven fabric in red, white, and black colours. The fifth 
was a rather-wide cowhide belt in black or brown colour with plain motifs. The last one was 
terompah, 1.e., cowhide footwear, shaped like sandals or closed slippers. 

The traditional clothing for the common people consisted of two parts: top and bottom. 
The first item on top was odheng santapan, the head covering made from ordinary batik 
cloth, with a blue lake motif or soga red (storjoan). Another type of head covering was 
odheng tapoghan, which was made from ordinary batik cloth with floral or flame motifs in 
soga red colour. The next item was pesa'an, which was a suit jacket, formerly made of cloth 
from China named lasteng fabric. Nowadays, the fabric used was tetoron with a plain motif 
and black colour. The last top item was a t-shirt made from satin and coloured in red and 
white. 

Meanwhile, the first bottom clothing item was gomboran, which was trousers character- 
ised by a wide waist size. When stretched, it looked like a sarong with a plain black motif. The 
next item was sarong palekat, which resembled a sarong in general, made of silk or cotton. 
The silk one was commonly made in striking colours with golden thread, while the one made 
of white cotton was decorated with blue or green plaid. The next item was sabbuk katemang 
raja or sabbuk katemang kalep, which was a wide cowhide belt in black or brown colour, 
adorned with a pocket in front of it to save money. The weapons used included a dagger, piol 
(small dagger), clurit (sickle), blade, etc. The last item for the bottom clothing was terompah, 
1.e., cowhide footwear, shaped like sandals or closed slippers with ropes as clamps. The func- 
tion of these clamps was to act as binders between the thumb and other fingers. They were 
worn by ordinary people with a practical function when viewed in its simple, free, and plain 
form. These items of clothing could not only be used for official events, but also for daily 
activities at home. Sarongs served not only decoration purposes, but also its main function as 
an item of clothing for praying. 

The Madurese community, in general, and especially in Bangkalan district, were mostly 
educated in pesantren. They never socially detached themselves from the sarong-wearing 
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tradition. This is not an exaggeration because the influence of the kyai (head of pesantren) 
was deeply rooted in the society, especially the religious cultural values. During the religious 
education in pesantren, the kyai plays a very important role in moulding various forms of 
life behaviour, religious orientation, and the society. Even after the santri leaves pesantren, 
the relationship between the kyai and his former santri is retained, deep in their hearts and 
in their social lives (Mansurnoor, 1990: 254). The practice of sarong-wearing by santri was 
eventually brought to the life outside of the pesantren by sarong-wearing by the public 
who were not santri initiated through a process of socialising tradition. Socialisation is a 
process whereby human beings strive to absorb the social culture in their neighbourhood 
(Sandersoon, 1995: 101). Even social scientists believe that it is through this process that 
the older generation devotes much of their time to transferring their culture to the younger 
generation. By relying on tradition and integration, a culture will be preserved (Kleden, 
1986: 69-86). Thus, naturalisation of homogeneity of the sarong-wearing tradition in the 
Bangkalan society would be formed by itself through various transmissions of culture from 
parents to their children. 

The use of sarongs by men in everyday activities was a phenomenon commonly seen in the 
life of Bangkalan people, especially in the countryside. In this study, the activities generally 
existing in Bangkalan were divided into three types: (1) religious activities (mauludan, isti- 
goshah, tingkepan); (2) formal activities (marriage, family gathering, or othok-othok); and 
(3) daily activities. According to Ismail Bade (58), one of the respondents from Bates Village, 
from the 1960 to the 1970s, most people in his village wore a sarong for daily, religious, or 
formal activities. For a rural community, in general, the wearing of trousers for religious or 
official activities was considered less proper and less polite. He recounted that on his akad 
(wedding vow) and wedding reception, he wore a sarong as his main outfit. This is in line 
with Busadin (65), another respondent from Sen-Asen Village. Another respondent from 
Durjan Village, Karib (52), remembered that before working in Surabaya in the 1990s, he 
still often wore a sarong for religious, formal, and daily activities. After working in Surabaya, 
however, he admitted that the tradition of wearing a sarong in everyday life was less suitable 
for the culture in Surabaya because of the stereotype that sarong-wearing is outdated in the 
urban community. Gradually, wearing a sarong in daily activities and formal events became 
less common and was replaced by the use of trousers. Nonetheless, the use of sarongs for 
religious activities was still a must for him. The change of habit was finally carried back when 
he returned to Madura, and this habit indirectly affected his family because he considered his 
status of working in the city to be more modern and more up to date. 

The interview then moved on to the respondents aged 30 years and below. One of our 
respondents from Desa Bungkak, Rosi (29), stated that in his daily life, he had the option to 
wear a sarong or trousers, although he admitted that wearing a sarong was more dominant 
because he graduated from a pesantren. In his religious activities, a sarong was mandatory 
for him. Uniquely, according to his story, at his wedding in 2015, he wore a sarong during 
the akad event but shifted to trousers during the wedding reception. He admitted that this 
was a cultural change in the marriage process in the region in modern times that he and 
his family could accept. A similar opinion was also conveyed by Maulana (25) from Tanah 
Merah Village. Another case was expressed by Dayat (17) from Bates Village who preferred 
wearing trousers in his daily and formal activities. According to him, trousers were more 
appropriate for use by young people for daily or formal activities than wearing sarong, 
which he thought to be outdated. In addition to being more modern, wearing trousers was 
considered to be more practical and to allow easier and freer movement in his activities. 
When the researcher asked whether there was a cultural transition process from his father 
in the use of sarong in everyday life, he acknowledged that it had happened. His father 
taught and gave an example in the use of sarongs for religious, formal, and daily activities. 
Nevertheless, he recognised the influence of his friends and social media on his habits and 
his views on the use of sarongs for daily and formal activities. Yet, he still wore sarongs for 
religious activities, because he thought that the use of sarongs was more appropriate and 
polite for such an activity. 
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The interview results were in accordance with Pierre Bourdieu's thoughts about distinction 
and taste, which stated that the opening of a tradition can be seen from the habitus (envi- 
ronment) it originated from. Habitus is a kind of disposition system or a condition related 
to the existence of a class producing the habitus. Disposition systems could be time-proof 
and could be inherited; structures could be established and intended to function as forming 
structures (Bourdieu, 1980: 88-89). As the concept of habitus was successful for uniting the 
problems of the dichotomy between individual and society, social agents such as Bangka- 
lan society, mostly students, would be more accustomed to dressing by wearing sarongs for 
every event. These santri's behaviour was an indirect part of the tradition in the community 
life so that the Bangkalan Madurese society accepted the tradition of sarong-wearing as a 
commonplace behaviour. However, the habitus provided a shift and distinction between the 
elderly Madurese people and the young people even within one family. This was affected by 
some elements such as the influence of the external environment entering the Bangkalan 
society culture in the use of sarongs as mentioned above. 

The shift affected the taste of the people in Bangkalan Madura. As stated by Bourdieu, 
taste is a reflection of events. It is divided into three groups: the bourgeoisie, the petty bour- 
geoisie, and the producers (Bourdieu: 1994: 2). In terms of sarong wearing, the application of 
such a division in Bangkalan Madura society was evident from the brand of sarong used up 
to the trouser brand worn. Thus, an understanding of the meaning and material of a sarong 
for the society in Bangkalan could be reflected. The taste of Bangkalan Madura society, espe- 
cially amongst the older people, tends to keep the tradition with the use of sarongs, which 
was different from the taste of the young people in Bangkalan who preferred trousers as their 
formal event clothing as they were more fashionable and more modern. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Culture is a dynamic entity that changes with time. Similarly, tradition also changes with 
time. The people of Bangkalan Madura held their religious values so high that they always 
obeyed it and lived their lives by the religious teaching. On the basis of this premise, sarongs 
became a characteristic of santri (the Islamic students) who held higher religious knowledge 
so that they became the role models for the society of Bangkalan Madura and thus sarongs 
were used in everyday life and events in the area. 

In this study, we incorporated the results of interviews in various villages in Bangkalan dis- 
trict and found that the Bangkalan Madurese society accepted the shift from sarongs to trou- 
sers amongst old and young people. Nonetheless, young people were more open to accepting 
and wearing pants in their everyday lives. This was due to sophisticated information and 
technology so that it could change the way of thinking of young people in Bangkalan as long 
as it did not corrupt the tradition that had been followed for decades. The shift could also 
identify that the tastes of young people and old people of Bangkalan Madura society have 
become different. 
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ABSTRACT: The focus of this paper is on the Linguistic Landscapes (LLs) of Kuta Village 
as one of the tourist destinations in Bali. The data for this study are in the forms of photos 
of outdoor signs taken from the research location, and the data obtained by interviewing 
a community leader and other informants were analyzed based on the LL theory and then 
interpreted based on the concept of “market ideology’. The results of the analysis showed 
that the languages used in these outdoor signs revealed a diglossic situation. In this context, 
the Balinese language as a symbol of local ethnic identity is marginalized. The results also 
showed that Balinese people in the research location tend to choose Indonesian and foreign 
languages to communicate in everyday life. This can be seen as a sign showing how strong 
is their desire to have the image, prestige, and power owned by those people who can speak 
those languages. This phenomenon can have two impacts: positive and negative. One of the 
positive impacts is that the young Balinese have a strong desire to master foreign languages. 
In this way, the young Balinese will have a better linguistic capital. With this linguistic capital, 
it is easier for them to find a job and get material benefit (money) that can be used to build 
image and power in many arenas of life. One of the negative impacts is that their knowledge 
of the local wisdom expressed in the local language is decreasing. 


Keywords: linguistic landscape, linguistic capital, public signs 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The fast advancement in communication and technology has turned our present world into 
a global village. Nowadays, communication has become much easier than it was before. In 
this context, language plays a vital role in such communication. In any global society the 
use of foreign words is inevitable. One of the most influential international languages is 
English. English has a kind of influence on most aspects of everybody's daily life. English 
language is translated, borrowed, or used as it is in business. Thus, language is a key instru- 
ment for human social interaction. It is a means of direct communication between partici- 
pants of communication either as a written or spoken language. It seems that many of us 
are not aware of the situation where language has also become a means of communication 
between human beings and their environment. We communicate with a variety of signs that 
we encounter in our environment. Signs that we have created serve as an integral part of our 
lives. The signs may include street names, place names, traffic signs, billboards, or other signs. 
If we look carefully at our environment, it is clear that our environment is able to speak to 
us all through the languages that are used in each of these signs. People involved in business 
use their shop signs, as they constitute a vital area in their business, to display the names of 
goods and services they deal with. The research location is Kuta district, which is located 
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in Badung Regency Bali Province. Kuta district is divided into three sub-districts, namely 
NorthKuta sub-district, Kuta sub-district, and SouthKuta sub-district. North Kuta has six 
villages, which are Kerobokan Kelod, Kerobokan, Kerobokan Kaja, Canggu, Dalung, and 
Tibubeneng. Kuta sub-district has five villages, namely Kuta, Legian, Seminyak, Tuban, and 
Kedonganan; and SouthKuta sub-district has six villages, Benoa, Jimbaran, Kutuh, Pecatu, 
Tanjung Benoa, and Ungasan. The research location is in Kuta Village, known as Desa Adat 
Kuta, which is located in Kuta sub-district, and the focus is to elicit and identify the presence 
of commercial outdoor signs. Kuta has been chosen to be the research location because Kuta 
Village is the most famous tourist destination. 

There are two types of data used in this study: the data obtained through an interview 
with a traditional community leader and other informants and other data in the form of 
photos of outdoor signs taken from the research location. The data in the form of photos of 
outdoor signs include street names, traffic signs, place names, and billboards. The location 
of these signs is all the main streets of Kuta, namely Jalan Raya Kuta, Jalan Kartika Plaza, 
Jalan Pantai Kuta, Jalan Bakung Sari, and Jalan Legian. The data were collected through 
direct photo documentation from the streets of Kuta Village. After all outdoor signs were 
documented, the next process was the classification process. The collected data were divided 
into two groups: commercial signs and non-commercial signs. Outdoor signs have two main 
types; they are non-commercial signs and commercial signs. The non-commercial sign is used 
by charitable organizations and government, which mainly aim to provide information or 
motivate people to react as a response to the information served without any profit orienta- 
tion. On the other hand, the commercial sign is used by producers to promote their product 
to gain profit. The analysis of the data obtained begins with the description of both types of 
data, and it is followed by an interpretation based on the concepts of linguistic landscapes 
(LLs) and the ideology of globalization associated with the language as part of culture. In 
relation to the problems discussed in this research, the following are brief descriptions of 
the data obtained through interview and the photos data, which showed the process and 
ideology behind the marginalization of the Balinese language and the implication of this 
marginalization. 

In general, this paper is about the outdoor signs of Kuta as one of the tourist destinations 
in Bali. However, the focus is on answering these questions: what languages are used in these 
signs and in which settings or contexts are those languages used, and what can be interpreted 
from the use of languages in these outdoor signs? 


2 DISCUSSION 


As a tourist destination, Kuta Village is visited by tourists, either domestic or foreign. The 
tourists sometimes stay longer in the village. In this situation, many people from that village 
involved in tourism activities make contact with them over a longer period. This is done, 
for instance, by those who own accommodations or restaurants, and their employees. The 
domestic tourists do not speak Balinese; the language used is Indonesian, and for foreign 
tourists, a relevant foreign language is used like English, French, or Japanese. With regard 
to the language choice, an informant, who is a security guard in Kuta Market, stated that 
he used a language relevant to the person he was speaking to. Similar information was also 
gained from other security informants. In addition, we were informed that beggars used 
English when they were begging in order to get money from the tourists in Kuta Art Mar- 
ket. This phenomenon showed that the use of relevant language is a way of getting some 
benefit. This reflects “capitalism ideology’. Capitalism ideology served as the background 
of the marginalization of Balinese people. Communication that occurred among Balinese 
also showed a language preference. This information was obtained from the interview with 
another informant. He stated that when Balinese people are talking about business, they 
use mixed language (Balinese, Indonesian, and English). An observation of Balinese soci- 
ety in general is that the phenomenon of using mixed language is not limited to talking 
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about business matters, but that mixed language is also used by the Balinese for different 
purposes. It is not only used in informal encounters, but it is sometimes used in a formal 
situation. For instance, we can also see that a televised program given by ‘priests’, which 
mainly talks about Balinese ceremony, uses mixed language. In the tourism area, the use of 
mixed language in a family domain is quite obvious. An interview with the head of the tra- 
ditional Village of Kuta revealed this situation. He said that the Balinese language in Kuta 
is not lost, but it is not thriving because the Balinese language used is basa Bali pasaran. He 
himself admitted to having been using basa Bali pasaran. It is also said that many Balinese 
people find it difficult to speak “high Balinese”. Problems like these are found not only in 
everyday conversation but also in the dialogues during the meeting in the traditional vil- 
lage, desa Pakraman, especially in the villages that belong to the area of tourism. Thus, this 
indicates that the marginalization of Balinese is currently and continuously happening. In 
addition to this, in Denpasar, there are places where “young parents” can send their children 
to attend “play groups”. Favorite places are those that offer English as a means of com- 
munication. This also contributes to the marginalization of Balinese. The marginalization 
of Balinese is also due to the strong influence of the use of the Indonesian language. The 
collection of photos of all outdoor signs on the main streets of Kuta showed that there are 
1132 outdoor signs there; 796 (70.32%) signs are commercial signs and 336 (29.68%) signs 
are non-commercial signs. 

The languages used in these outdoor signs are English and Indonesian. The dominant 
languages used are a combination of English and Indonesian. Only two outdoor signs are in 
the Balinese language. From the perspective of LLs, the languages used in outdoor signs can 
be interpreted as having two functions: the informational and the symbolic. The most basic 
informational function is that it serves as a distinctive marker of the geographical territory 
inhabited by a given language community. The LL serves to inform in-group and out-group 
members of the linguistic characteristics, territorial limits, and language boundaries of the 
region they have entered. This function is not relevant to the research location. The relevant 
functional information in outdoor signs found in the Kuta area is to inform the readers that 
communication and service can be carried out in the languages used in the outdoor signs. The 
languages used in these outdoor signs showed a diglossic situation, in that the high-status 
language is used more in public signs compared to a lower-status language. This showed the 
advantage of a dominant language. Local language is a local identity. The use of the language 
in public signs of a particular community can give a good feeling to the speakers of that 
language as a symbol of their identity. In this context, there are only two signs that use the 
Balinese language. 

Studies of the LL are concerned with language in its written form, in the public sphere: 
language that is visible to all in a specified area. These signs are treated as a text. Accord- 
ing to Landry and Bourhis (1997: 25), the language of public signs, advertising boards, 
street names, place names, commercial shop signs, and public signs on government build- 
ings form the LL of a given territory, region, or urban agglomeration. This study is more 
on outdoor signs that are relatively fixed signs or fixed texts with regard to their position. 
Signs might have some degree of stability. For instance we might add the notion of ‘mobile’ 
signs, which could be leaflets and flyers being distributed in the street, advertising on vans, 
buses, and other vehicles that pass through the streets of the area under study, free tourist 
maps, and other publications available on counters and desks of hotels and tourist infor- 
mation centers. The texts making up the LL may be monolingual, bilingual, or multilin- 
gual, reflecting the diversity of the language groups present in a given territory or region. 
However, language or code preference is never the result of an arbitrary decision. The lin- 
guistic code choices in the public sphere serve to index broader societal and governmental 
attitudes towards different languages and their speakers. In this case, the predominance of 
one language may reflect the relative power and status of the language. The LL clarifies 
that the field normally aims to apply its findings in a broader context, making inferences 
about the motives behind and impact of particular displays of language in public. Landry 
and Bourhis (1977: 23) explain that LL “serve[s] important informational and symbolic 
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functions as a marker of the relative power and status of the linguistic communities inhab- 
iting the territory” 

According to Landry and Bourhis (1997: 25), the informational functions of the LL 
include serving as a distinctive marker of the geographical territory inhabited by a given 
language community. This will inform visitors about the linguistic characteristics, territo- 
rial limits, and language boundaries of the region they have entered, and it also indicates 
that the language in question can be used to communicate and to obtain services within 
public and private establishments within that region. The use of “foreign” languages, par- 
ticularly in commercial signs, may also have a symbolic function. In the case of English, 
for example, shop name signs written in English but located in Kuta might be symbolizing 
foreign tastes, fashions, or associations between particular products or types of businesses 
and English-speaking culture. It might also be that English is perceived as being more mod- 
ern and prestigious than local languages. Thus a prevalence of signs in English often marks 
a “tourist space” and can thus be interpreted as serving both informational and symbolic 
functions. 

In this context, English has become a lingua franca. It is a kind of norm to communicate 
with tourists via a lingua franca as well as to promote the image of the place as tourist- 
friendly and cosmopolitan. Thus, it can be argued that the use of outdoor signs is part of 
the social practices that may serve as powerful instruments in the production of the social 
world in which they form part of the landscape. For instance, the symbolic function of lan- 
guage use in public signs can emerge as a strong marker of social identity. It is clear, then, 
that the public signs of the LL are potential symbolic markers of status and power. The 
language use can be seen as a semiotic system that operates as systems of social positioning 
and power relationship since no choices are neutral in the social world. The LL can provide 
a way of looking at the power relations in a given community, and it also reflects the relative 
power and status of different languages in a particular sociolinguistic context. The pres- 
ence of more than one language in a sign has pragmatic implications of language choice 
and use in the sense that language preference can be printed in a different font size or given 
a different color. The outdoor signs in the research location provide visual evidence of the 
effects of globalization on languages. English has played the role of a linguistic vehicle of 
globalization. Globalization is a process that is motivated by the dramatic development of 
transport, communication technologies, and international commerce that is affecting most 
aspects of life and business including language choice and use. There is a growing body of 
evidence to show that English is rapidly spreading through the streets of the tourist areas, 
like in Kuta. In tourist areas, English has become a lingua franca because it has something 
to do with the symbolic value of English for the local people, as a language of international 
prestige, or status marker. 

Balinese as a local language is marginalized. Human beings are not created alone. They 
live in the world together with other creatures and other objects. Their lives become more 
meaningful if they are in harmony with their environment. They cannot be separated from 
their environment; as the environment may show different characteristics, in order to survive, 
they developed a socio-cultural system as a way for them to adapt to the environment. The 
development of their socio-cultural system is tested through their experiences. The elements 
of the socio-cultural system that are good and beneficial for them continue to be maintained 
and developed, and then they are inherited by the next generation. Patterns of environmental 
management that are ideally useful to meet the needs of human life and for the preservation 
of the natural environment are usually called local knowledge or wisdom. In this context, 
the local knowledge and wisdom are ‘kept’ in the languages of the local people. In addition 
to its function as a means of social interaction, a local language also expresses the cultural 
values that exist in the society of its native speakers. This is also the case for Balinese. There 
are many expressions found in the Balinese language that show local wisdom: kearifan social, 
“social wisdom’, and kearifan lingkungan, “environment wisdom’. These expressions need to 
learned, taught, and reinterpreted. The marginalization of the Balinese language implied 
that the understanding of local knowledge and wisdom was also decreasing in that the young 
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generation do not understand the meaning of important expressions in the Balinese lan- 
guage, which essentially contain the values of the Balinese culture. 

From the results and the description about the marginalization of the Balinese language, it 
can be concluded that the Balinese language must be maintained or revitalized. Then there is 
a two-dimensional relevant strategy to be developed and implemented in an effort to revital- 
ize the Balinese language as described below. 


21 Ideological dimension 


It is a fact that the high tendency of Balinese people to choose Indonesian and foreign lan- 
guages to communicate in everyday life can be seen as a sign showing how strong their desire 
is to have the image, prestige, wealth, and power owned by the people who can speak those 
languages. With this ability, it is easier for them to find a job and get material benefit (money) 
that can be used to build their image and power in many arenas of life. Balinese people have 
shown the characteristics of postmodern people. This means that the people of Bali have 
been affected by the global culture, a postmodern culture with the ideology of capitalism or 
market ideology. This happened because globalization united Bali with other countries of 
global capitalism, and market ideology quickly influenced the socio-cultural system of Bali 
(Atmadja, 2010: 74). There are different views available on the notion of globalization. One 
view states that globalization causes “glocalization”. Glocalization is seen as a complex inter- 
action between the global and the local that is characterized by cultural borrowing. While 
becoming global encourages uniformity or homogenization, glocalization encourages het- 
erogenization or diversification of culture that is a mixture between the global and the local 
(Ritzer, 2006: 104; Steger, 2006: 57). 

The occurrence of glocalization cannot be separated from the people who intend to oppose 
globalization, particularly the concept of becoming global, but they still adopt a global cul- 
ture that has a strong influence, so the resulting culture is a mixed culture. This can be custom 
or beliefs. Based on the above description of glocalization and cultural revitalization, then 
a model of Balinese language revitalization strategy that would be relevant to be developed 
in the era of globalization is the strategy based on the ideology of glocalization. This is 
important because it contains the spirit of the ideology of revitalizing local culture while still 
adopting elements of global culture. By adopting this ideology, Balinese people still maintain 
the use of the Balinese language and can also use other languages of their choice. But there 
needs to be an awareness that when Balinese people are talking to their fellow Balinese, the 
Balinese language must be used. 


2.2 Local dimension 


The marginalization of the Balinese language has implied a lack of understanding of 
the younger generation of Bali about the values of the Balinese culture. This implication 
could be so powerful that it could change the cultural orientation of young generations 
from the orientation of the local culture into a global cultural orientation. This, in turn, 
could make the Balinese society undergo an “identity crisis”. Consequently Bali would no 
longer be admired by the international community. Maintaining the existence of the lan- 
guage of Bali during a time of strong globalization influence is relatively difficult. In gen- 
eral, people prefer foreign language training compared with Balinese language training. 
Within the scope of the family in the area of tourism, the use of mixed language (Balinese, 
Indonesian, and foreign language) is evident. Indeed, parents are usually trying to use the 
Balinese language in communicating with their children, but the use of Indonesian and 
foreign languages is unavoidable. Therefore, the model of Balinese language revitalization 
strategy that promotes the understanding of Bali's cultural values as a local culture is very 
important in order to maintain the Balinese identity and culture. As already known, Bali's 
cultural values are embodied in various aspects of the Balinese language. Although there 
seemed to be a group of Balinese people who are concerned with the marginalization 
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of their language, their efforts are weak. One Balinese language program, tata titi basa 
Bali, was broadcast by local TV, and basically showed the lexical equivalence of Balinese, 
Indonesian, and English. However, the effort of maintaining Balinese is relatively weak; 
even though there are activities that are supposed to use the Balinese language, a mixed 
language between Balinese and the Indonesian language is still used. Balinese is taught 
as a subject from primary to high schools in Bali. Many activities, like speech contests 
and short story writing, are carried out to help students master Balinese, but the mastery 
of proper Balinese is still lacking. The teaching of various traditional expressions and 
traditional songs that contain local knowledge and wisdom can be more intensively done 
at schools. In Bali there are many traditional activities in the community that still use the 
Balinese language in the form of “singing” that give important lessons of local knowledge 
and wisdom to the community. 


3 CONCLUSION 


The results of the study described above show that Balinese has been marginalized. It is 
often noted in the literature that the global capitalist economy could lead to an erosion 
of local culture in developing countries. Historically, Balinese tourism dates back to the 
1920s when Bali was discovered as “the last paradise”; Balinese traditional culture was 
recreated and even invented for Western audiences (Yamashita, 2013: 49). Yamashita noted 
that the first five-year development plan began in 1969 under President Suharto's regime. 
Under this plan, tourism was seen as an important source of foreign currency earnings 
for Indonesia, and Bali was designated as the most important of Indonesia's international 
destinations. In this context, the Balinese provincial government adopted the policy of 
tourism development with special emphasis on culture (2013: 49). In the process of tour- 
ism development, Balinese traditional culture has become a cultural resource economically 
for both the province of Bali and the Indonesian state government. In this way, the local 
culture has become part of the tourism industry in which touristic culture that is created 
in the context of tourism has emerged, and through this process, culture has become ‘cul- 
tural capital”. Language is a part of culture, and then language is also a cultural resource. 
Communication using a language is then a cultural practice. It is true that human beings 
are born with the ability to learn a language, but the context in which we learn, and how 
we use it, could be different. If we want to know the role of language in human life either 
individually or in groups, the knowledge should come out of the study of grammar, namely 
by assessing the relations of language with a variety of social activities in society. In this 
context, it is important to study language as a cultural resource to understand the role of 
language in one culture and society and the relevance of cultural phenomena in under- 
standing the language. In this regard, the development of tourism in Bali, the influence of 
the globalization of the ideology of capitalism has strengthened and quickly influenced 
the socio-cultural system in Bali (Atmadja, 2010: 74). To respond to the fear of losing 
their identity as Balinese people, the Ajeg Bali movement emerged, namely a movement 
that aims to preserve the cultural identity of the people of Bali who have been under the 
influence of globalization (Atmadja, 2010: 3). The intensive use of Indonesian and foreign 
languages also has a positive effect; namely, through tourism development in Bali, there are 
more and more people of Bali who can speak Indonesian and foreign languages. The choice 
of language use in outdoor signs in Kuta is driven by the motivation of choice of language. 
There are several motivations that encourage the shift of language, such as communicative 
motivation, economic motivation, social identity motivation, and religious motivation, but 
the most influential is the economic motivation (Karan, 2011). In short, the LL appears to 
be a worthy object of investigation since linguistic choices in public spaces index broader 
social attitudes; linguistic tokens in public spaces may be symbolic markers of status and 
power. Thus the study of the LL may provide insight into the social identities and ideologi- 
cal orientations of a community. 
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ABSTRACT: Nowadays, YouTube has become a new media to share videos. People 
can share their activities, tutorial videos, educational materials, and entertainment. In 
Indonesia, YouTube is also part of media to keep and share information about cultures such 
as activities, language, food, art, technology, and other elements of culture. In this paper, 
we will present our research on the Javanese language in animated videos collected from 
a YouTube channel named “Cak Ikin”. Cak Ikin's animated videos entitled Culoboyo are 
constantly being produced and uploaded with new or viral social issue themes that occurred 
in Indonesia. These videos usually get tens to hundreds of thousands of viewers on YouTube. 
All Culoboyo videos always use Javanese with Surabaya's dialect. However, not all expressions 
and dialogues are in Javanese but mixed with Bahasa Indonesia. Here, we will focus on 
linguistic interferences occurring in the Culoboyo animation videos. The objective of this 
study is to investigate to what extent and for what reasons does the production of Bahasa 
Indonesia occur in Javanese animated video. The resulting analysis will show the function of 
Bahasa Indonesia interference in Culoboyo videos. Furthermore, the result can also reveal 
the vitality of Javanese at present. 


Keywords: Bahasa Indonesia, Interference, Javanese, Language Transfer, YouTube 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Kramer & Bredekamp (2013) state that “culture is no longer a matter of monolithic immo- 
bility congealed in works, documents or monuments, but liquefies into our everyday practices 
with objects, symbols, instruments, and machines”. This claim is very appropriate for por- 
traying the conditions of human life nowadays. The increasing prominence of the Internet 
that has developed into a human need is a cultural phenomenon that calls for studies, par- 
ticularly in order to find and observe the development of culture. YouTube, as one of the 
products of the Internet era, has now become a media that is actively used by the public. 

Cak Ikin is a YouTube channel that is trying to be part of cultural preservation efforts. 
This channel produces and uploads animation videos featuring special characters in various 
topics. With 156.207 subscribers, each uploaded video in the channel has been viewed by 
tens to hundreds of thousands of viewers. During its earliest time, Cak Ikin published the 
Grammar Suroboyo series. The first Grammar Suroboyo video was released in 2007 as a 
film animation, not a YouTube video. Grammar Suroboyo showcases the unique feature 
of Surabaya dialect called “misuh”, which in English, is usually known as the bad, dirty 
language or swearing. In addition, Cak Ikin also publishes the Culoboyo series in celebration 
of the National Children's Day in 2010. Culoboyo is different from Grammar Suroboyo in 
the sense that 1t does not highlight the “misuh”, but presents daily trendy themes and features 
child characters Culo, Boyo, and Mas Dafa, and an adult character Cak Ikin. To date, Cak 
Ikin has been publishing Culoboyo videos on YouTube. 

Culoboyo videos usually feature new or viral social issues happening in Indonesia. Cak Ikin 
creatively produces videos in the Javanese language in his attempt to preserve the language, 
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particularly of Surabaya's dialect. These videos have both Javanese and Indonesian subtitles. 
This is only natural, considering in Indonesia someone will be at least bilingual if they mas- 
ter both the local language and Bahasa Indonesia. As stated by Batran (2015), “linguistics 
deals with bilingualism as related to the interference between two linguistic systems or to the 
evolution of a particular language after its exposure to or contact with a foreign language”. 
This tendency is also supported by KrauBe (2015) through his survey of 165 informants in 
Surabaya, Gresik, and Sidoarjo showing that their proficiency in the Bahasa Indonesia 
(86.1%) is a little higher than their proficiency in the Ngoko Surabayan-Javanese (80.6%). 
The survey also reveals that in their home, the informants mostly speak Bahasa Indonesia 
(77.6%), followed by Ngoko Surabayan-Javanese (51.5%) and Krama Surabaya-Javanese 
(33.9%). These figures show that Bahasa Indonesia has become increasingly prominent in 
the daily life. Consequently, a linguistic interference occurs from the use of both Bahasa 
Indonesia and the Javanese language. Such linguistic interference is also reflected in the use 
of both Bahasa Indonesia and the Javanese language in Cak Ikin's Culoboyo videos. From 
this perspective, this study aims to investigate to what extent and for what reasons Bahasa 
Indonesia is produced in Culoboyo videos. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


Her, we used Simak (observation) method with Simak Bebas Libat Ciakap (SBLC) (observa- 
tion of uninvolved conversation) technique Sudaryanto (1993) for data collection. This tech- 
nique was selected because it does not require the researcher to be involved in the observed 
conversation. Using this technique, the researcher only had to listen to the dialogues and 
conversations in the source of data. 

The source of data is Culoboyo videos accessed from Cak Ikin YouTube channel. This 
channel contains many videos, most of which use the Javanese language. Only a small number 
of videos only use Bahasa Indonesia, for example, videos with certain contents such as songs, 
quizzes, and parodies. However, for the purpose of this study, only videos using the Javanese 
language were selected as the source of data. 

After the data were collected by listing all Bahasa Indonesia words used in the video, they 
were categorized based on their similarities for analysis. For the analysis, the padan (com- 
paring) method was used. In the padan method, as mentioned by Sudaryanto (2016), the 
decisive tool of analysis is outside of the language researched. 


3 DISCUSSION 


The analysis of data shows six patterns of the production of Bahasa Indonesia in Culoboyo 
videos. These patterns show when and why Bahasa Indonesia is used in Javanese dialogues 
or conversations. 


3.1 Following the title and topic video discussion 


The first pattern of the use of Bahasa Indonesia is that it follows the title and topic discussed 
in the related video. Here, Bahasa Indonesia is used to describe and discuss a certain topic 
according to the title or topic of discussion. This is, among others, seen in the videos with 
the following titles: 


a. Kunjungan Raja Salman ke Bali Indonesia 
In this video, Boyo speaks a chunk of sentence in Bahasa Indonesia because it follows the 
title of the video. 


1. “Loh awake dhewe iki sedang menyambut kedatangan Raja Arab Cak” 
“We are now welcoming the King of Arab, Cak’ 
(Episode: Kunjungan Raja Salman Ke Bali) 
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Loh awake dhewe iki — Javanese 
sedang menyambut kedatangan — Bahasa Indonesia 


From the above example, it is known that the sentence has a connection and similarity with 
the topic of video according to the conversation discussed. The title or topic is “Kunjungan 
Raja Salman” “King Salman's Visit to Bali”, and the sentence shows that they are welcoming 
the King of Arab or King Salman (“Loh awake dhewe iki sedang menyambut kedatangan 
Raja Arab, Cak”). The Bahasa Indonesia part of the sentence is used to show that the sen- 
tence given above is following the title and topic of discussion. 


3.2 Effect of conversation partner 


The second is the effect of the conversation partner. It usually makes the response of the 
language feel different depending on the conversation partner. It is because generally com- 
municators may change their speech sound, syntax, and pronunciation as part of trying to 
decrease the different-level communication between themselves and the partners as Drago- 
jevic, Gasiorek, and Giles (2015) stated. This is also the case in Culoboyo videos. Here, the 
effect is the interference of Bahasa Indonesia in the Javanese language, as seen in the follow- 
ing conversation, in which Boyo responds to a police officer who speaks Bahasa Indonesia. 


2. Pak Polisi: “Arek cilik mau ikut coblosan?” 


Boyo: “Boleh ya Pak Polisi?” 
“Pak Polisi: “Little kids want to vote?” 
Boyo: “Can we, Sir?”” 


(Episode: Ikutan Mencoblos Pilkada Serentak) 


In the above conversation, the police officer asks a question to Boyo in Bahasa Indonesia, 
and Boyo replies in Bahasa Indonesia, too. In this case, the use of Bahasa Indonesia allows 
the police officer to give a special treatment to Boyo and allows Boyo to show his respect to 
the police officer. Although in Surabayan-Javanese—or in the Javanese language in general — 
people can use Krama or Krama Inggil, some Javanese people, especially those of the younger 
generation, prefer to use Bahasa Indonesia to show respect. Furthermore, Subroto, Dwiraha- 
rjo, and Setiawan (2008) also state: 


The Javanese language teachers and representatives of the JY stated that in general the JY 
were not able to use Javanese speech levels correctly and appropriately. They generally were 
not able to understand well Ng words and their Kr and Kr I correspondences. They even 
stated that they did not have the courage to use Javanese Kr and Kr I speech levels because 
they felt incompetent in using the levels and were afraid of making mistakes. Therefore, 
they chose to use Indonesian when addressing someone older or having a higher status. 


This lack of confidence to use the correct level of the Javanese language can be one of the 
reasons why Boyo also spoke in Bahasa Indonesia. 

In some cases, however, Bahasa Indonesia is just used in the beginning of the sentence. The 
following conversation between Cak Ikin and KBS Radio shows the use of Bahasa Indonesia 
in this manner. 


3. Cak Ikin: “Halo radio KBS” 
Radio KBS: “Tya, ada apa kewan?” 
Cak Ikin: “mau melaporkan ada dua anak kewan ucul ning tengah embong”. 
“Cak Ikin: “Hello KBS Radio” 
KBS Radio: “Yes, what's wrong kewan (animal)?” 
Cak Ikin: “I would like to report that two young animals are loose in the middle of 
the road”. 


(Episode: Macet Total Karena Bopeng?) 


The above conversation shows that Radio KBS and Cak Ikin use two different languages 
in their sentences. Radio KBS prefers to use kewan “animal” (Javanese) rather than hewan 
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“animal” (Bahasa Indonesia), although it starts its sentence with Bahasa Indonesia, “Iya ada 
apa”. Meanwhile, Cak Ikin also uses Bahasa Indonesia in the beginning of the sentence and 
then continues the sentence using Javanese, which is shown as follows: 

“ Mau melaporkan ada dua anak (Bahasa Indonesia) kewan ucul ning tengah embong (Java- 
nese Language)” 

From the conversation, it can be said that a code switching occurs as a response to the 
conversation partner (Basir & Ro'ifah, 2015). 


3.3 Information like news or media, proverb, quotes or information from any sources 


Bahasa Indonesia also comes when there is information like news, proverb, or quotes from 
any source, as seen in the examples below: 


4. santai rek, winginane iku Surabaya hujan es, dan menurut Badan Meteorologi dan 
Geofisika, hari ini akan turun lagi hujan es... 
“Relax, guys, yesterday it hailed in Surabaya, and according to the Meteorological and 
Geophysical Agency, today it will hail again...” 
(Episode: Bahaya Jajan Bentuk Dot) 


5. Santai ae, lek jalene Ibu kita Kartini, “habis gelap terbitlah terang”. 


“Relax, Kartini said, “out of dark comes light”. 
(Episode: Habis Gelap Terbitlah Disneyland) 


6. Ana pepatah Yo, “tahun depan harus lebih baik”, Kon kira-kira wis duwe rencana Gurung 
ate laopo taun ngarep? 
“There is a saying, “next year must be better”, have you had any plan of what you will do 
next year? 
(Episode: Tahun Baru Lebih Baik Uang Baru) 


The above examples show how Bahasa Indonesia interfaces the Javanese language. It 
is seen that Bahasa Indonesia is used to guote or retell certain information. According to 
Hoogervorst (2006), in Surabaya, the use of Bahasa Indonesia to guote in the conversation is 
common. In terms of embedded language island notion, he considers the Javanese language 
(Surabaya's dialect) as the matrix language and Bahasa Indonesia as the embedded language. 
He also mentions that there are four reasons for using the embedded language island: (1) to 
start a new episode or different scene; (ii) to quote a spoken or written text; (iii) to neutralize 
comments that expresses an indirect way of thinking, arguments, or hopes; and (1v) to quote 
Bahasa Indonesia proverbs in the conversation (as seen in Example 6). 

The following are the examples of the use of Bahasa Indonesia for neutral comments: 


7. Ning kene iku saiki sedang melestarikan watu Cak 
“Here, right now, (people) are preserving the stone, Cak” 


3.4 Emphasizing sentence 


The Indonesian language is also used in Culoboyo videos to emphasize sentences previously 
mentioned in Javanese. This is seen in the following examples: 


8. Ojok mbujuk Mas Dafa, jangan memberikan kesaksian palsu! 
‘Do not be lying Mas Dafa, do not give the fake testimony!’ 


9. Maksudmu engko bakal dibangun Taman Hiburan Culoboyoland ngunu ta? Haha tid ak 
mungkin, tidak mungkin. 
‘Do you mean Taman Hiburan Culoboyoland will be built? Impossible, impossible, 
impossible.’ 


Example 8 shows that Bahasa Indonesia is used to emphasize an argument with same 
expression or linear sentence. In Example 9, on the contrary, Bahasa Indonesia is used to 
emphasize an argument with negative expression opposing the previous premise. 
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3.5 Conjunction 


Culoboyo videos also contain Bahasa Indonesia conjunctions, which have similar equivalences 
in Javanese, as follows: 


— Tapi, ‘but’ (Bahasa Indonesia) = Nanging, ‘but’ (Bahasa Jawa) 
This conjunction found in almost every Culoboyo vedeos, for example 


10. Cak Ikin: “Sabar rek sabar” 
Boyo: “Tapi lek mlakune alon ngene ya telat mlebu sekolah Cak” 


“Cak Ikin: “Be patient guys” 
Boyo: “But, we ride this slow, we will be late for school Cak” 
(Episode: Operasi Gempa Polisi Mas Dafa) 


The use of tapi instead of nanging is common for Surabayans to express the “but” 
expression. Therefore, the reason why almost all Culoboyo videos use tapi instead of nanging 
is that they believe the Javanese eguivalence for the word but is tapi. 

Another Bahasa Indonesia conjunction used in Culoboyo videos is the subordinate 
conjunction dan “and”, which has the Javanese eguivalence lan. Culoboyo videos use both 
dan and lan as the subordinate conjunction. 


— Dan, “and” (Bahasa Indonesia) = lan, “and” (Javanese) 


The Bahasa Indonesia conjunction dan is used in some of Culoboyo videos, although some 
other videos still use the Javanese conjunction lan. The Bahasa Indonesia conjunction is 
used in the manner explained in Section 3.1, among others in the conversation between Culo 
and Boyo in the video entitled Mengapa Surabaya Disebut Kota Pahlawan “Why Surabaya is 
Called the City of Heroes”. See sentence 11. 


3.6 Other reasons 


This section will focus on the data in which Bahasa Indonesia is used not because of the condi- 
tions from the theme or the reasons discussed above, but because of the production of words 
in the language. The use of Bahasa Indonesia in this manner is seen the following example. 


11. Makane Surabaya akhire oleh gelar Kota Pahlawan, dan setiap 10 November diperingati 
sebagi Hari Pahlawan 
“That's why Surabaya was finally granted the title of the City of Heroes, and 10 November 
is commemorated as the Heroes Day.” 
(Episode: Mengapa Surabaya disebut Kota Pahlawan) 


Word in 
Culoboyo Javanese 

No. videos language Sentence Translation 

l. Soale Sababljalaran Iya soale sakwise Indonesia Yes, because after the Independence 
meredeka, ... of Indonesia, ... 

2: makane Mulalmulane Makane Surabaya akhire That’s why Surabaya was finally 
oleh gelar Kota Pahlawan, granted the title of the City of 
dan setiap 10 November Heroes, and 10 November is 
diperingati sebagi Hari commemorated as The Heroes 
Pahlawan Day 

3. artine tegese Lek abang itu artine mandeg Red means stop 

4, Bentuke Wujudelrupane Iya bentuke ya unik kaya dot Yes, the shape is unique like 

pacifier 


All the words were listed in Purwodarminto's Bausastra Jawa (1939). 
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In the above example, the word makane and akhire are Bahasa Indonesia words with Javanese 
suffix [-e/-ne] (Wedhawati & Arifin, 2006). This suffix manifests as [-e], not [-ne], if it is attached 
to a word ending with a consonant. In this case, the speaker uses [-ne] for the Bahasa Indonesia 
word maka to produce makane and [-e] for the Bahasa Indonesia word akhir to produce akhire. 
The Javanese suffix is deliberately attached to Bahasa Indonesia words to make it seems like 
Javanese words. The Bahasa Indonesia equivalence of suffix [-e/-ne] itself is actually suffix 
[-nya]. Similar methods of word formation are also found in many Culoboyo videos, as follows: 

This production of Javanese word has also been discussed by Asmoko (2014) particularly 
about how the Bahasa Indonesia words transform into Javanese words. 


4 CONCLUSION 


From the discussions above, it is seen that there are several reasons for the transfer of the 
Javanese language on Culoboyo videos interfaced by the Bahasa Indonesia occurring in con- 
versations. First, it follows the title and topic discussed in the video. Second, it is because of 
the effect of the conversation partner. Third, Bahasa Indonesia also interfaces the conversa- 
tion so as to state certain information like news, proverb, or quotes from any sources. Fourth, 
Bahasa Indonesia is used because of its emphasizing function. Fifth, Bahasa Indonesia con- 
junctions are used for two reasons: it has become the common word and it has a special 
function that correlates to the topic. Additionally, from the data, it is also found that Bahasa 
Indonesia words are produced as Javanese words. 

The use of Bahasa Indonesia that interfaces the Javanese language as seen on Culoboyo 
videos can reflect the recent condition of the Javanese language, especially of Surabaya's 
dialect. By observing this tendency, we can reveal the reason for the use of Bahasa Indonesia 
in a Javanese conversation and the meaning of the conversation itself. 
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space: The case of Batu District 
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ABSTRACT: In the past decade, Linguistic Landscape Studies (LLS) have been conducted 
to produce accurate and detailed inventories of urban multilingualism proposed by Bloom- 
maert & Maly in 2014. The aim of this study was to find the social identity construction 
of the Batu District society through linguistic landscapes. This district was chosen as it is 
the central governmental and economic area of the tourist city of Batu. A total of 200 lin- 
guistic landscapes were collected in eight different areas of the district. The collected data 
were then analysed using theories proposed by Landry & Bourhis in 1997. The results show 
that eight languages are shown in the linguistic landscapes, namely Indonesian, Javanese, 
English, Mandarin, Japanese, Arabic, Korean, and French, of which Indonesian is the most 
commonly used language, followed by English and Javanese. Furthermore, the Indonesian 
language still has the highest position compared to the other languages. 


Keywords: Linguistic landscapes, urban multilingualism, social identity construction, 
public space 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Batu City is known as one of the famous tourist destinations in East Java province as it has 
extraordinary natural beauty. Until the end of 2015, the Department of Transportation and 
Tourism recorded a very high number of tourists, reaching 3,580,000 (www. timesindonesia. 
co.id). As a city with the nickname of the real tourism city of Indonesia, tourists visiting the 
city are not only local people, but also foreigners. Antara news agency (2016) noted that 
foreign tourists come from China, Malaysia, Singapore, Japan, Australia, Saudi Arabia, 
European countries, and America. 

The rapid growth of the modern tourism sector in Batu City hampers the city's environ- 
mental development. It becomes more open to modernity in terms of both population and 
language. Consequently, the city has developed as a city with a diverse urban multilingual 
community. Furthermore, having the slogan Shining Batu, the city's modern-concept tourism 
objects are commensurate with international tourism, which can be seen from the naming of 
the objects in English such as JawaTimur Park (Jatimpark 1 and 2), Batu Night Spectacular, 
Predator Park, and Eco Green Park. 

Tourism objects in Batu City are written in mixed codes or one code, which is considered 
to have high prestige such as English. The use of English in the tourist areas is intended for 
people with high social status or foreigners, as the former is considered more prestigious than 
Indonesian or Javanese. As stated by Holmes (2008), a language is considered prestigious if it 
has a high status, 1.e., when it is used in other countries as a means of communication, while 
a language with low status is only used as a means of local communication. Therefore, the 
use of English in linguistic landscapes in Batu tourism areas reinforces the image of Batu as 
an international tourist city. This indicates that language use in Batu also affects language use 
in the surrounding area. 
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Administratively, Batu City is divided into three districts, namely Bumiaji District, Junrejo 
District, and Batu District.! Batu District is an area in Batu City that is interesting for further 
study for several reasons. The first reason is that it is the centre of both governmental eco- 
nomic activities of Batu City. Second, there are many tourist objects, including tourist rides 
and nature tourism. Thus, it can be assumed that Batu District is the central area of Batu City 
government policy making. Moreover, Batu District is an icon of Batu City as a national and 
international tourist destination. In the realm of language use, the district is also a multilingual 
urban society in which there are a number of mixed codes with their respective functions. 

The language situation in Batu District is described as polyglossia, although not all of 
its people are multilingual speakers. With a total population reaching 211,298 in 2014, the 
district is multiethnic. In general, the society consists of two groups: natives and the migrant 
community. The native inhabitants are the Javanese, who are the major residents of East 
Java province, while the migrant communities are Madurese, Bajau, Bugis, Chinese, and 
Arabic (batukota.bps.go.id). Furthermore, Indonesian is used to communicate with various 
ethnicities, as it is the national language and the lingua franca for the people in Batu City, 
in particular, and for the people of Indonesia, in general. In addition, Javanese is also used 
as the colloquial language. Indeed, there are also various other languages spoken by various 
ethnicities as well as foreign languages. Briefly, it can be argued that ethnicities and multilin- 
gualism contribute to the polyglossic situation in the district. 


2 METHOD 


This study applied a qualitative methodology. The data were 200 photos of linguistic land- 
scapes collected randomly from eight sub-districts of Batu District, so that there were 25 
pictures taken from each sub-district. The sub-districts were: Oro-Oro Ombo, Pesanggrahan, 
Sidomulyo, Sumberejo, Ngaglik, Sisir dan, Songgokerto dan, and Temas. The languages that 
appeared on the landscapes were counted and classified as monolingual, bilingual, and mul- 
tilingual texts to obtain a general picture, of which languages make up the linguistic land- 
scapes. Having discovered the code preference, the last step was to draw the social identity 
construction through the use of linguistic landscapes. 


3 THE NOTION OF LINGUISTIC LANDSCAPES 


The concept of “linguistic landscape” (LL) was put forward by Landry & Bourhis (1997) 
in their study of ethnolinguistic vitality. The linguistic landscape of a region includes the 
language of road signs, bulletin boards, advertising, product information, billboards, notes, 
street names, place names, commercial store signs, fagade names, posters, banners on govern- 
ment buildings, and so on. The study shows that language in the public sphere can be consid- 
ered a major indication of language attitudes. 

To examine the linguistic landscape, it is also necessary to know its actor. The actors of 
the linguistic landscape can be divided into two groups: government (top-down) and pri- 
vate parties (bottom-up). They have different realms in LLs (Ben-Rafael et al., 2006). The 
first actor is the government (top-down) as the producer of governmental institutions, public 
bookmarks, public announcements, and street names. Furthermore, the second actor is pri- 
vate parties (bottom-up) as the producers of store markers, private bookmarks, and private 
entrepreneurs. Furthermore, it is important to know the actors in LLs as this relates to the 
power or legitimacy of public spaces and policies regarding formal language (Gorter, 2006). 

Gorter (2006) states that the texts making up public signs are distinguished into mono- 
lingual texts, bilingual texts, and multilingual texts. He further explains that the selection 
of languages in public signs is based on a number of factors such as the government’s or 


1. http://www.eastjava.com/tourism/batu/about.html 
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community's attitude towards a wider range of languages and users. Therefore, a language 
that dominates the public space represents the relative power and status of its users. Further- 
more, an analysis of language in LLs includes the number of public signs, their frequency 
of occurrence, top-down and bottom-up actors, language choice in bilingual public signs, as 
well as language choice in multilingual public signs. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The texts forming the linguistic landscapes may be monolingual, bilingual, or multilingual, 
reflecting multilingualism (Torkington, 2009). The results of this study show that eight lan- 
guages are found in 200 public signs located in eight areas of Batu District, namely Indonesian, 
Javanese, English, Mandarin, Japanese, Arabic, Korean, and French. 

Table | illustrates the occurrence of the eight languages identified in the linguistic landscapes: 

Table 1 illustrates that 35% of public signs are monolingual in Indonesian, Javanese, Eng- 
lish, and Arabic, where 28% is in Indonesian, 4.5% is in English, 1.5% is in Arabic, and 1% 
is in Javanese. This means that Indonesian still dominates the linguistic landscapes in Batu 
District, followed by English with 4.5% public signs. 

In addition, there are bilingual texts and multilingual texts. Indeed, there are nine bilin- 
gual texts, namely Indonesian-English, Indonesian-Javanese, Indonesian-Arabic, Indone- 
sian-Japanese, English-Japanese, Javanese-English, Indonesian-Korean, English-French, 
and English-Korean. It can be seen that the monolingual texts are dominated by Indonesian 
while English is less than 10%. However, English seems to dominate the bilingual texts in 
Indonesian-English. The number of bilingual texts with Indonesian-English is 36%. Then, 
the second highest number of bilingual texts is Indonesian-Javanese, reaching 11%. The 
number of other bilingual texts is not significant. This indicates that English is the most 
accepted foreign language compared to the other foreign languages like Arabic, Mandarin, 
Japanese, Korean, and French. 

There are fewer multilingual texts found in the linguistic landscapes of Batu District. Indeed, 
there are six multilingual texts that are successfully certified, namely 1.5% in Indonesian- 
Javanese-English, 1% in Indonesian-English-Arabic, 0.5% in Indonesian-English-Mandarin, 


Table 1. Monolingual, bilingual, and multilingual texts found in linguistic landscapes. 


No. Codes or languages Number of public signs Percentage of public signs 

1 Indonesian 56 28% 
2 English 9 4.5% 
3 Arabic 3 1.5% 
4 Javanese 2 1% 
5 Indonesian-English 72 36% 
6 Indonesian-Javanese 22 11% 
7 Indonesian-Arabic 17 8.5% 
8 Indonesian-Japanese 3 1.5% 
9 English-Japanese 2 1% 

10 Javanese-English 2 1% 

11 Indonesian-Korean 1 0.5% 

12 English-French 1 0.5% 

13 English-Korean 1 0.5% 

14 Indonesian-Javanese-English 3 1.5% 

15 Indonesian-English-Arabic 2 1% 

16 Indonesian-English-Chinese 1 0.5% 

17 Indonesian-English-Japanese 1 0.5% 

18 Indonesian-Javanese-Arabic 1 0.5% 

19 Indonesian-Javanese-Mandarin 1 0.5% 

Total public signs 200 100% 
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0.5% in Indonesian-English-Japanese, 0.5% in Indonesian-Javanese-Arabic, and 0.5% in 
Indonesian-Javanese-Mandarin. The percentage of higher multilingual texts in Indonesian- 
Javanese-English in public signs than the other two multilingual texts reinforces the linguistic 
characteristics of Batu District. 

The frequency of occurrence of the eight languages found in 200 linguistic landscapes is 
illustrated as follows: 

Table 2 shows the frequency of language occurrence in the linguistic landscapes. This illus- 
trates that Indonesian is the most commonly used language in the linguistic landscapes found in 
Batu District. Indonesian appears on 176 (53.18%) public signs. This domination of the Indo- 
nesian language in the linguistic landscapes indicates the language situation in Batu District, 
which is described as polyglossic. However, people in the region are not a multilingual com- 
munity. Most of them still use Indonesian as a means of communication with other ethnicities. 

The second highest number for a language in the linguistic landscape is for English, which 
is seen on 89 public signs or 26.89% of the total public signs. However, the percentage of Eng- 
lish used is different in the eight sub-districts. English seems to be dominant in Temas, Sisir, 
Oro-Oro Ombo Village, Sidomulyo, and Ngaglik. These five sub-districts are well known for 
their places of interests. 

Furthermore, the third highest number for a language is the Javanese language. Javanese 
is used in 32 (9.67%) total public signs. This suggests that although Javanese is a vernacular 
language of the native inhabitants, it is only used in regional or local communications. 

Finally, the results show that the frequency of occurrence of the other foreign languages 
in the linguistic landscapes is insignificant. The frequency of Japanese reaches 1.81%, while 
Chinese and Korean reach the same percentage of 0.6%. Then, French is found in 0.3% of 
the signs. Thus, foreign languages still have a minor position in the linguistic landscapes of 
Batu District. 

The language choice and language use found in Batu District represent polyglossia, 
although not all of the people belong to a multilingual community. This is in accordance 
with the General Provisions of Article 1, the Law of the Republic of Indonesia Number 24 
of 2009 on Flag, Languages and Symbol of the Country, and National Anthem which states 
that the State of the Republic of Indonesia hereinafter referred to as Indonesian is the offi- 
cial national language used throughout the territory of the Unitary State of the Republic of 
Indonesia; Regional languages are the languages spoken by Indonesian citizens in areas in 
the territory of the Unitary State of the Republic of Indonesia; and a foreign language is a 
language other than Indonesian and regional languages. Furthermore, Article 25 states that 
the Indonesian language as the official language of the country serves a purpose as a means 
of unifying the various ethnicities, as well as a means of communication between regions and 
intercultural areas. 

The analysis shows that there are eight languages in the linguistic landscapes of Batu 
District, including Indonesian, Javanese, English, Arabic, Mandarin, Japanese, Korean, 
and French. Although there are eight languages, Indonesian still dominates the linguistic 
landscapes. This represents how Indonesian plays an important role as a means of com- 
munication in the multilingual community. As people have different vernaculars and speak 
Indonesian, Indonesian has an informative function for the people in Batu District. Thus, it 


Table 2. Frequency of language in linguistic landscape. 


No. Codes or languages Number of public signs Percentage of public signs 
1 Indonesian 176 53.18% 

2 English 89 26.89% 

3 Javanese 32 9.67% 

4 Arabic 23 6.95% 

5 Japanese 6 1.81% 

6 Mandarin 2 0.6% 

7 Korean 2 0.6% 

8 French 1 0.3% 
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still has the highest position compared to other languages. This is reinforced by the Law of 
the Republic of Indonesia Number 24 Year 2009 on Flag, Languages, and Symbol of the 
Country, as well as the Anthem. 

The existence of both laws ensures that the Indonesian language will still exist in the future 
even in the midst of its competition with foreign languages. In other words, although there 
will be various languages in the future, the government still used the Indonesian language for 
official and regulation purposes. Indeed, Indonesian will continually be used in the public 
space as the social identity construction of society in Batu District. 

Further discursive construction of language choice and language use in public space illus- 
trates that the use of vernacular Javanese in the linguistic landscapes in Batu District indi- 
cates that these areas are occupied by the natives. 


5 CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the social ideology construction of Batu District community shows that 
Indonesian is still in the highest position in comparison to other languages. This is reinforced 
by the Law of the Republic of Indonesia Number 24 Year 2009 on Flag, Languages, and 
Symbol of the Country, as well as the Anthem. The Act ensures that Indonesian will be 
retained as the social identity construction of the community, especially in Batu District and 
in Indonesia in general. 
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ABSTRACT: This study evaluates the successful implementation of 30% quota of women’s 
representation in parliament, as well as the mechanisms by which political parties have ful- 
filled this recruitment quota. Using a conceptual framework of Van Horn and Van Meter, 
namely policy objectives, implementing agent characteristics, communication, human 
resources, disposition and the economic, social, and political environment, this study analyzed 
the recruitment process of women representatives in the Partai Demokrasi Indonesia Perjuan- 
gan (PDI-P) and the Partai Persatuan Pembangunan (PPP) in the 2014 legislative elections in 
Palangka Raya. Moreover, a qualitative descriptive approach was used to analyze the results 
of this study. First, the implementation for fulfilling 30% quota of women’s representation in 
the 2014 legislative member election in Palangka Raya, plus pre-survey data, can be said to be 
relatively successful based on the implementation indicators proposed by Van Horn and Van 
Meter. This success will ensure an effective recruitment function of political parties. Moreover, 
this will ensure the formal fulfillment of the requirement aspects mandated by the Law 8/2012 
on general election for DPR, DPD, and DPRD. Second, this success will allow the correction 
of the indicators of policy objectives that have not yet been standardized, especially those 
related to gender-responsive policies as well as the political will of women. 


Keywords: policy implementation, women’s representation, legislative elections, Palangka 
Raya 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Legal norm in Indonesia has a strong foundation in ensuring the rights of women’s participa- 
tion in formal politics. The government attempts to achieve gender equality by developing 
gender-responsive national policies. This includes equal treatment or treatment that is differ- 
ent but equivalent to the rights, obligations, interests, and opportunities (Nurhaeni, 2009:34). 
This policy is a consistent and systematic area of concern for the differences between women 
and men in society in order to remove structural and cultural obstacles to achieve gender 
equality. Furthermore, this is reinforced with Presidential Instruction 9/2000 on Gender 
Mainstreaming (PUG) in national development. 

The Law 2/2008 on political parties has mandated a minimum of 30% quota of women’s 
representation in politics. According to the Law 8/2012 on General Elections of the House 
of Representatives, the Regional Representative Council, and the Regional People’s Repre- 
sentative Council, each political party participating in the election may nominate candidates 
for DPR, provincial DPRD and regency/city DPRD for each electoral district by taking into 
account at least 30% representation of women. It also states that political parties are required 
to include at least 30% representation of women in the management of the central-level polit- 
ical party. Furthermore, Article 55 requires that “the list of prospective candidates as referred 
to in Article 53 contain at least 30% of women’s representation.” 
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Table 1. Comparison of the number of DPR RI members (Puskapol FISIP UI, 2010). 


Number of DPR RI members 


Election Women Men 

1999 44 (8.8%) 455 (91.2%) 
2004 65 (11%) 485 (89%) 
2009 103 (18%) 457 (82%) 


Table 2. Data of legislative seats in 2014 election (Puskapol FISIP UI, 2015). 


Legislative Men (%) Women (%) Total seats 


DPR RI 463 83% 97 17% 560 
DPD RI 98 74% 34 26% 132 
DPRD of province 1776 84% 336 16% 2112 
DPRD of region/city 14302 86% 2303 14% 16605 
Total 16639 86% 2770 14% 19409 


In addition, the Constitutional Court revised Article 56 of 8/2012 to prevent women can- 
didates being placed on the last serial numbers in order to avoid being overlooked by vot- 
ers. Article 67 clause 2 states that KPU, provincial KPU and KPU of regency/city should 
announce the percentage of women’s representation in the list of candidates of political par- 
ties in the daily print media and national media. The minimum quota rules for women is 
also published in the Commission Regulation 7/2013 on nomination of legislative members, 
which states that while submitting the list of candidates, parties are required to include at 
least 30% of women. If this condition is not met, the commission will issue a list of prospec- 
tive candidates to the political party. 

As shown in Table 1, the percentage of women in parliament increased during each elec- 
tion period. The increase observed in 2009 is attributed to the 30% quota of women’s repre- 
sentation, but the expected results still have not been achieved. As shown in Table 2, women’s 
representation in the 2014 legislative elections was the same as in the previous election period 
in which at least 30% threshold has not been met. The highest percentage was found for the 
members of DPD RI (26%), but their provinces and region quota were below 20%. 

Tables | and 2 strongly suggest that policies for the fulfillment of the 30% quota of women 
in politics are ineffective as political parties tend not to meet these requirements. Moreover, 
several studies have asserted that not all political parties in the region conform to national 
trends. This paper is a summary of research on a number of facts that occurred in the region, 
especially the role of political parties in carrying out the mandate of 30% of women’s repre- 
sentation in the legislature. This study aims to evaluate the fulfillment of the implementation 
of the 30% quota of women’s representation in the 2014 legislative elections in Palangka 
Raya, as well as the mechanisms undertaken by the political parties to fulfill this quota, 
particularly the Partai Demokrasi Indonesia Perjuangan (PDIP) and the Partai Persatuan 
Pembangunan (PPP) in the city of Palangka Raya. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


This study is descriptive with a gualitative approach. The data collection methods used were 
observations, interviews with several key informants and the collection of secondary data 
related to the focus of research. In fact, the research focused on political parties, the commis- 
sion and the DPRD of Palangka Raya which are closely related to the implementation of the 
policy. Determination of key informants was conducted according to the indicators set previ- 
ously. Data that met the research indicators was analyzed from the beginning until the end 
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of the study period. Data were analyzed using the interactive model of Miles and Huberman 
(1992: 308), which consisted of data collection, reduction, display, and conclusion testing. 


3 DISCUSSION 


3.1 Policy implementation for fulfilling 30% quota of women's representation 


Dye (1987: 3) argues that public policy concerns “whatever government chooses to do or 
not to do.” This understanding equates government policy with government actions, and 
ensures that any action taken by the government would certainly have goals and targets to be 
achieved. Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 14, 9) suggest the implementation of the 
policy as actions undertaken by individuals or a private government aimed at achieving the 
objectives set out in previous policy decisions. 

In order to evaluate the implementation of the quota rule for representation of women in 
the 2014 legislative elections in the city of Palangka Raya, Van Meter and Van Horn’s policy 
implementation model (Winarno, 2014: 158-169) was used as the framework of analysis. 

The process of choosing cadres as prospective candidates is consistent with the mechanism 
of political recruitment by political parties. According to Gaffar (1999: 155-156), political 
recruitment is pursued through two systems, namely open and closed. The open system is the 
candidate selection process that involves the assessment of cadres’ competence. Meanwhile, 
the closed system is the nomination process that is regulated by political parties and is not 
known by the public at large (Putra, 2004:209). 

Successful implementation can be evaluated by the success of an implementing agency 
in achieving the policy objectives. According to Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 
159), identification of performance indicators is the most crucial stage, which will make it 
possible to assess how far the basic measures and policy objectives have been realized. Its 
success or failure lies in achieving the 30% quota of women's representation in the 2014 leg- 
islative elections in Palangka Raya. The overview of existing data shows the achievement of 
requirements for women's representation. Table 3 points out the fact that the representation 
of women is above the threshold of 30% provided as the minimum quota for all electoral par- 
ties, thus fulfilling the Law 8/2012. 

The successful fulfillment of the quota is consistent with the KPU's commitment to always 
obeying the existing procedure. Through the verification process, the KPU of Palangka Raya 
firmly imposed a fixed number of publicly nominating candidates of political parties who 
contested the election in order to meet the requirements of 30% representation of women. 


Table 3. List of candidates for members of parliament in the 2014 elections in the city of Palangka 
Raya (KPU Kota Palangka Raya, 2014). 


No. Party Men Women Total % 
1 NASDEM 18 12 30 40.0 
2 PKB 15 11 26 42.3 
3 PKS 15 14 29 48.3 
4 PDIP 16 12 28 42.9 
S GOLKAR 19 11 30 36.7 
6 GERINDRA 19 11 30 36.7 
7 DEMOKRAT 17 13 30 43.3 
8 PAN 17 10 21 37.0 
9 PPP 15 15 30 50.0 
10 HANURA 18 11 29 37.9 
11 PBB 18 10 28 35.7 
12 PKPI 17 10 27 37.0 
Total 240 140 344 40.7 
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An important factor in the implementation of policy is resources, which, according to Van 
Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 160), are the elements that can drive the success of a 
policy implementation process, including human resources, in addition to financial resources 
and time. The KPU resources of Palangka Raya can help determine the implementation 
process, especially the one related to understanding of the electoral rules. Political parties 
themselves have a big role in fulfilling the 30% quota of women's representation. Several 
key informants were polled, especially in the process of recruiting candidates. Although the 
criteria of each party differ, the process of determining women candidates involves a rigor- 
ous mechanism in which the quality of cadres is regarded as the main criterion to satisfy the 
desires of the public. The mechanisms built by PDIP and PPP are further strengthened by the 
public choice of women candidates proposed by each party. 

In the 2014 legislative elections, a total of 344 participants contested the election for leg- 
islative seats. Each of the participants competed for 30 seats. The results indicate that of 
the 30 selected people, 10 were women. The fulfillment of the 30% quota of women's rep- 
resentation in the nomination of legislative members is directly proportional to the election 
of more than 30% of women candidates who fill the legislative seat in Palangka Raya. This 
demonstrates the role of the human resources of political parties in the process of recruiting 
women. Table 4 outlines the success of the PDI-P and the PPP in the recruitment of their 
cadres for contesting the legislative elections. For the PDIP, this success is primarily due to 
the strategy of socializing prospective women members who meet both the public expectation 
and the expected quality of candidates. According to the PPP, the election of women candi- 
dates always involves public opinion and the Islamic ideology that considers women who are 
involved in practical politics as taboo. On account of this opinion, some women disregard 
their intention to participate despite their capabilities. However, some PPP sources hold that 
the public opinion is not a barrier in the recruitment of women members. 

Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 166) proposed the criteria for policy imple- 
menters to achieve successful implementation. In the context of the fulfillment of the wom- 
en's quota, the implementing agent is the KPU, with Palangka Raya as the organizer and the 
political party as the election participant. As a representative of the executive function, the 
KPU of Palangka Raya city acts as the implementer of the Law 8/2012, which is described 
in the KPU regulations of procedures. The absolute implementation of the mandate of this 
law, particularly on women's representation, forces political parties to follow the existing 
standards and rules. 

Its implementation in the realm of political parties is to establish standards and internal 
rules that allow the management of internal and external party members. The ideology of the 
party often influences the public opinion in choosing a political party. Some of the objectives 
of the PDIP in Palangka Raya include empowerment of women and their welfare to encour- 
age women to participate in politics. These objectives are consistent with the PPP's opinion; 
however, the latter has problems in the quality of candidates. The two parties (PDIP and 


Table 4. Women representation from the PDIP and the PPP in the nomination of legislative members 
in the period 2014-2019 (KPU Kota Palangka Raya, 2014). 


No. Party Man Women Total Representation (%) 
1 PDIP 4 3 7 43 
2 PPP 1 1 2 50 
3 Gerindra 2 2 4 50 
4 Hanura 3 1 4 25 
5 Golkar 4 0 4 0 
6 PKB 3 0 3 0 
7 Demokrat 0 2 2 100 
8 Nasdem 1 1 2 50 
9 PAN 2 0 0 100 
Total 20 10 30 33 
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PPP) with different ideologies agree on recruitment openness, but differ in method. Some of 
the basic aspects used to determine candidates are education and political experience. Open 
political recruitment can be regarded as a characteristic of an agent to achieve the fulfillment 
of the implementation of the 30% quota of women's representation in legislative positions 
in Palangka Raya city. 

According to the criteria of Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 158-167), the 
attitude of the implementing agency is based on the knowledge, understanding, and the 
deepening of the policy, as well as the direction of implementing the response indicative of 
acceptance or rejection of a policy. The knowledge and understanding of the implementing 
agent on the content of the quota fulfillment policy of women's representation in legislative 
elections will directly determine the success of the implementation process. In the nomina- 
tion process, the KPU of Palangka Raya has urged each political party to include at least one 
prospective women candidate among three nominated candidates in the legislative elections. 

The knowledge and understanding of political parties is also crucial to the successful imple- 
mentation of the quota of women's representation. The PDIP of Palangka Raya understands 
the policy, with no loopholes of non-compliance, because the KPU of Palangka Raya has set 
rules about the obligation to include the representation of women in proposing candidates. 
This principle has an impact on the PDIP program on women's empowerment in politics. The 
PDI-P has an open attitude towards recruitment of prospective candidates. Meanwhile, the 
PPP not only has the same attitude but also pays due attention to the policy rules. According 
to the Deputy Regional Leadership Board of PPP in Palangka Raya, the greatest obstacle 
in the recruitment of women members is the Islamic ideology that shaped the lives of both 
women and society. Sometimes people tend to think that parties with Islamic ideology are 
not open to women leaders, which in turn affects the political interests of women. In order 
to comply with these policy standards as well as the rules of the KPU, the PPP has women's 
representation in the body of the organization. Similarly, the PDIP conducts women's train- 
ing and education. The objective of these guidelines is to overcome the exclusive outlook of 
women in order to strengthen resources to compete in elections. 

As Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 161-162) stipulate, accurate and consistent 
communication is an indicator of the success of the policy implementation process. As evi- 
denced in Tables 3 and 4, this condition has been met, which is indicated by the absorption 
of women's representation in nominations as well as public confidence in them. This commu- 
nication is built from the time of recruitment to the time of election. The KPU of Palangka 
Raya stated that it had continuously communicated with all parties about the policy of fulfill- 
ing the 30% quota of women's representation, in order that the involved parties understand 
the policy. 

The PDIP explained that the party had effectively communicated with the city KPU about 
equality of perception regarding the rules of electoral implementation, including women's 
representation. It understands that communication is not limited to the KPU and the 
involved party, but it can be extended to selected cadres. According to their view, communi- 
cation is also not limited to candidacy and election but can occur when members are chosen. 
Although the party's authority is no longer viable when the cadres are already seated as legis- 
lative members, the party's ideology and the struggle for policies based on public aspirations 
must be safeguarded and reflected in the decisions made by the party's legislative fraction. 
With the same perspective, the PPP argue that the cadres’ goal must not be to promote the 
interests of the party when they become a member of the legislature, but to fight for the pub- 
lic interest which forms the basis of the principle of the PPP. 

External indicators presented by Van Meter and Van Horn (Winarno, 2014: 167-169) to 
determine the success of the implementation process are the stability of the environmental, 
social, economic, and political aspects. Patriarchal culture in Indonesia is one of the key issues 
which clearly explains the non-involvement of women in politics. However, Dayak's egalitar- 
ian culture has provided the necessary impetus to women to engage in politics. According 
to the view of DPRD members, the political picture in Palangka Raya is very responsive to 
gender. This can be seen from the involvement of several women in decision-making. From 
the viewpoint of the PDI-P and the PPP, the social and family environment is an important 
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factor for women's participation in the political sphere. The policy on the 30% representation 
of women in government was first considered to be quite difficult to implement. However, 
considering the growing number of women's participation in the DPRD of Palangka Raya, 
their presence promises an opportunity to formulate gender-responsive policies such as a 
legal ban on smoking and domestic violence. 

Economic factors also influence women's involvement in nominations, particularly for the 
success of communal socialization in order to boost their candidacy. From the viewpoint 
of the PPP's regional leadership, finance must be at the candidate's rather than the party's 
expense. Given that funds are always needed for campaign activities, both the PDI-P and the 
PPP agree that the financial contribution of candidates is a factor that supports not only the 
smoothness of activities in the field, but also the importance of public's acceptance of the 
quality of candidates. According to the PDIP, acceptability of society is the most important 
aspect in recruiting women. In general, financial constraints faced by prospective women can 
be overcome with the support of the wider community and supporters. 


3.2 Future challenges for women's representation in political life 


The factors that determine the successful implementation of a policy, as proposed by Van 
Meter and Van Horn, have been applied by implementing the policy elements in the nomina- 
tion and election of members to the 2014 legislative assembly. The basis for high implementa- 
tion performance is the understanding of political parties and the KPU of Palangka Raya on 
the contents and purpose of the policy, readiness of resources, open attitude towards women 
and men without discrimination, interpersonal communication, and wide social support for 
women's involvement in politics. The necessary measure imposed is the 30% quota incre- 
ment in the nomination of candidates who have made their way into the list of candidates 
(Table 3). Evidently, this also includes people's decision to choose the candidates submitted 
by the PDIP and the PPP based on their quality and ability to meet public expectations 
(Table 4). In general, the requirement of 30% of women's representation in parliament in the 
city of Palangka Raya has been met under the Law 8/2012 and other related rules. 

Future challenges that may be encountered are public opinion on the importance of wom- 
en's involvement in politics. From the perspective of the PPP, the main obstacle to recruiting 
women candidates is the public opinion and Islamic ideology that women need not involve 
themselves in political life, which is more prevalent in areas far from the information centers. 
However, this perspective can be overcome by empowering women, especially with knowl- 
edge, experience, and education. PDIP and PPP programs based on gender responsiveness 
consist of progress in fighting for and producing qualified women. These programs can also 
serve as a model for other areas in Indonesia that are still experiencing difficulties in fulfilling 
the 30% quota of women's representation. 

However, as political coaching for women has been perceived as ineffective by the commu- 
nity, many women show lack of interest in legislative politics. When women candidates are 
elected to occupy strategic positions in the legislature, there is often a lack of productivity in 
policy-making related to issues of women who are more sensitive to the rights and interests 
of women. External factors also influence Indonesia's patriarchal tendency: for example, the 
people's perception that the obligations and roles of women are only limited to household 
activities. When women in fact enter into politics or work outside home, they end up with 
multiple roles which, if unbalanced, can lead to problems. Such problems can certainly be 
solved by the role of family and society support in the decision-making of women. 

A serious future challenge is not the implementation of the 30% quota of women mem- 
bers in nominations by political parties, but it is their representation as legislative members. 
In fact, political parties are not able to guarantee the selection of their women candidates as 
legislative members, because ultimately it is the trust of the people who vote for them that 
decides their destiny. Therefore, the government through the rules and policies is not able to 
control the decision of the community in selecting women representatives. The 2014 legisla- 
tive elections in Palangka Raya shows that the implementation of the 30% quota policy is 
directly proportional to the aspirations of the people of Palangka Raya in that the overall 
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representation of women in the DPRD of Palangka Raya is above 30%, especially above 40% 
for the PDIP and 50% for the PPP. 


4 CONCLUSION 


From the detailed analysis, 1t can be said that the implementation of the 30% quota of wom- 
en's representation in the nominations has been carried out well by the KPU and all the polit- 
ical parties studied. Some of the aspects that support this success are the understanding and 
deepening of the policy under the Law 8/2012 and other related rules (both by the KPU and 
the political parties), open mechanisms provided by the political parties to motivate women 
candidates in order to fulfill the quota, and the mechanism of openness designed for both 
men and women to participate in the political arena through the party. It should be noted 
that “openness and without discrimination” is an important principle to encourage women's 
representation in the nomination process. Although the nomination of women candidates 
is important, a future challenge is how to increase the number of women who are actually 
elected into the DPRD. Increasing the role of women in political decision-making would help 
eradicate the taboo on women in politics. 

In order to encourage the successful implementation and representation of women in the 
legislature, political parties need to improve their training programs or political education, 
especially for women, in order to foster their self-confidence. Socialization is also important 
for the success of women members in politics to eradicate prejudice against women decision- 
makers. The government also plays an important role in encouraging the participation of 
women not only as legislative members but also as election organizers and other government 
agencies. 
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ABSTRACT: The era of trade liberalisation for the ASEAN Economic Community (AEC) 
began in December 2015 and brought about economic liberalisation in the Southeast Asian 
region. This era is competitive and the ASEAN member states (A MSs) almost do not have full 
power of sovereignty to govern their own economic national matters. In this globalised depend- 
ence era, the majority of states in the world have to adjust and adopt as well as adapt their 
national laws to internationalised rules of law. This trade liberation era also has forced compa- 
nies and other business entities, including Small and Medium Enterprises (SMEs) and Coop- 
eratives in Indonesia to compete with each other in order to tap the benefits of international 
trade liberalisation. In this context, SMEs and Cooperatives in Indonesia need some kind of 
protection from the government that does not oppose international regulations on trade. While 
the number of SMEs and Cooperatives is 98 per cent, their contribution to Indonesian export 
is small, at only 19 per cent. They are weak in terms of capacity building and access to capital, 
information technology, global markets as well as integration with regional and global market 
chains. This research paper evaluates SMEs and Cooperatives in Indonesia in terms of facing 
AEC trade liberalisation, i.e., what has done and should be done by the authority is to give 
proper protection to the SMEs in Indonesia by focusing on the manufacturing SMEs as this 
sector has the best chance of boosting SMEs’ export capacity and building the competitiveness 
of Indonesian SMEs in order to be equal with other SMEs in the ASEAN region. 


Keywords: AEC, SMEs, global value chain, trade liberalisation 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The ASEAN Economic Community (AEC) as one of the three pillars of the ASEAN Com- 
munity (AC) was officially established in December 2015. The AEC establishment will create 
deep economic integration in the region characterised by the free flow of goods, services, 
skilled labour, capital, and investments. With its slogan, as “one vision, one identity, one com- 
munity and its vision (ASEAN 2025: Forging Ahead Together”), ASEAN has emerged and 
presented itself as having great potential as well as promising a strong community on the glo- 
bal stage. The establishment of the AEC will encourage all of ASEAN member States (AMS) 
as well as their citizens and firms to tap benefits from the economic integration of ASEAN. 
If Indonesia intends to gain economic benefits from the AEC scheme, Indonesia should have 
engaged in comprehensive management of its economy. In order to get maximum results 
from trade liberalisation in ASEAN, Indonesia has to have a strategy to enhance all of its 
resources, including Small and Medium Enterprises (hereinafter SMEs) and Cooperatives. 
In Indonesia, SMEs and Cooperatives were found to have been weathering the monetary 
crisis in 1998 where larger companies collapsed. In short, Indonesian SMEs and Coopera- 
tives have great economic potential and can play an important role in boosting national eco- 
nomic development. Due to the economic growth in rural areas of Indonesia, the SMEs have 
grown extensively. There were 57.89 million units (99.9%) in 2013, while large enterprises had 
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around 5.066 units (0.01%). SMEs are able to contribute 97.16% to the job market and to the 
National GDP amounting to 58.65%. However, in terms of capacity, SMEs are not as strong 
as large business enterprises, especially in the era of free trade pursued by ASEAN with the 
establishment of the AEC in 2015. 

The development and resilience of SMEs have become an important and integral part 
in the economic development of a country. Some factors of SMEs’ weaknesses that have 
become important concerns for the government are lack of working capital, marketing dif- 
ficulties, access to financial resources, lack of technological and managerial skills, human 
resource capability, productivity, ICT competencies, organisational management, and busi- 
ness performance, as well as business climate. Factors that SMEs should be aware of are 
access to markets, access to technology, access to financing and access to information, that 
are critical factors in SME development. In general, the majority of SMEs lack resources and 
capability compared to their large enterprise counterparts since they are in rural areas. In 
Indonesia, SMEs lack contribution to exports because the global competitiveness of SMEs is 
low especially in the global market as well as the domestic market in terms of importing prod- 
ucts. SMEs in Indonesia also lack entrepreneurial skill as a result of the absence of training 
and low-levels of education. SMEs are usually part of a lower tier in the network, but there 
is a significant threat to their survival. 

This article examines the Indonesian SMEs' and Cooperatives' export capacity building in 
the trade liberation era of AEC 2015. The amount of capital and assets determines the defi- 
nition of SMEs in Indonesia. SMEs contribute to generate more employment, promote more 
balanced growth in the country, and exhibit more innovation and dynamism. Single market 
and production based as the main objective of AEC can be used to give good momentum to 
Indonesian SMEs, especially in the manufacturing industry to engage in international busi- 
ness through exports. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 SMEs’ and cooperatives’ export capacity building 


The definition of SMEs according to Law No. 20 year 2008 on Micro, Small, and Medium 
Enterprises, is categorised based on asset and sales revenue. Definitions of SMEs in Indonesia 
are as follow: 1. Micro Enterprise is a productive enterprise owned by individuals and/or the 
individual business entities that meet the criteria as defined in the micro enterprise, as provided 
in this Law. 2. Small Enterprises are productive economic activities that stand alone and get 
operated by the individual or business entity that is not a subsidiary or their branch companies 
are not owned, controlled, or grouped as a part either directly or indirectly of a medium or large 
business 3. Medium Enterprises are productive economic activities that stand alone and get done 
by the individual or business entity that is not a subsidiary or their branch companies are not 
owned, controlled, or grouped as a part either directly or indirectly of a medium or large busi- 
ness with total net assets or the annual sales revenue as provided in this Law. Other than based 
on sales and revenue, there is also a definition based on amount of labour. Thus, the criteria for 
micro, small and medium enterprises in Indonesia can be summarised as in Table 1 as follows. 
Table 1 shows that the total number of SMEs (micro, small and medium) and total employ- 
ment are very high. However, the contribution of SMEs to export is very small as indicated by 
Yuri Sato who found that the average SME export share of five ASEAN Member Countries 
(AMCs), namely, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam was only 23 
percent on average, which is lower than that of their counterparts in other East Asian econo- 
mies, where export share of SMEs is 43 percent in Korea, 40 to 60 percent in China, and 56 
percent in Taiwan. In Indonesia for example, large enterprises’ contributions jump up to 84 per- 
cent while micro enterprises seem to have nothing to do with exports. The SMEs’ export shares 
may go up by taking into account indirect export by subcontracting with particular commodi- 
ties. Thailand, the Philippines, and Malaysia, which have a high percentage of SME export 
share, have higher export shares for machinery parts and components in their total exports. 
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Table 1. SMEs’ criteria and total number compared to corporations. 


Amount Total Total 
Assets (excluding of number employment 
land and building) Sales revenue labour (2013) (2013) 
Micro <50 million IDR <300 million IDR <5 57.189.393 104.624.466 
Small 50-500 million IDR 300 million — 2.5 billion IDR 5-19 654.222 5.570.231 
Medium 500-10 billion IDR 2.5 billion — 50 billion IDR 20-99 52.106 3.949.385 
Corporates >10 billion IDR >50 billion IDR N/A 5.006 3.537.162 


Source: Law No. 20/2008 and Ministry of Cooperatives and SME, 2013. 


The big difficulty for SMEs in Indonesia in terms of taking part in regional and/or inter- 
national markets is the existence of a structural economic gap as a consequence of economic 
globalisation and trade liberalisation, which in turn creates tight competition. In general, 
SMEs in Indonesia cannot compete with other enterprises regionally as well as internation- 
ally due to missed-strategy in terms of SME development that the government managed long 
before the establishment of AEC 2015. Indeed, Indonesian SMEs and Cooperatives have not 
contributed to export activities due to the lack of “global competitiveness’ of SMEs for com- 
peting in the global market as well as entrepreneurial skills. SMEs in Indonesia need “glo- 
balization of entrepreneurship” as the government policy for SME development. This would 
come about if the government is able to comprehensively manage SMEs and Cooperatives by 
providing strategic and structured economic policy for Indonesian SMEs and Cooperatives. 


2.2 Indonesian strategy for SMEs 


By establishing the Southeast Asian region as a single market for goods and services, ASEAN 
will facilitate the development of production networks in the region and, at the same time, 
enhance ASEAN' capacity to serve as a global production centre and as a part of the glo- 
bal supply chain. Manufacturing businesses, especially in high-tech industries, require parts 
and components that come from within and outside ASEAN. Small and Medium Industries 
(SMIs) in ASEAN play a part in the supply chain, so the distribution of parts and components 
becomes less costly and less time-consuming. As a result, this will make ASEAN more con- 
ducive for a manufacturing base thereby attracting investments in the manufacturing sector. 

Accordingly, SMEs are the backbone of ASEAN economies and their development is 
essential for integrally achieving long-term and sustainable economic growth. Generally, they 
account for more than 96% of all enterprises and from 50% to 85% of domestic employment 
in ASEAN Member Countries (AMCs). In addition, the contribution of SMEs to GDP is 
between 30% and 53%, and the contribution of SMEs to exports is between 19% and 31%. 
The AMCs have to encourage SMEs by giving greater involvement to SMEs in the produc- 
tion network. Thus, there are huge opportunities for SMEs in this region. 

The SMEs have an important role as a key engine of growth for Indonesia's economic 
development, in areas such as the basis of production, export, and the workforce which 
also becomes the case for developed countries. As the fourth most populated country in the 
world, Indonesia is facing numerous challenges, and one of these challenges is a high level of 
unemployment. 

The structure of SMEs in Indonesia is complex since they cover various types of business, 
such as culinary, garment, etc. The number of unemployed people in Indonesia is 7.0 million 
(or 8.89%) out of a 127.70 million strong workforce in 2016. 

The Ministry of Cooperatives Small and Medium Enterprises (MSME) is the institution 
that has an authority over the development of and policy on SMEs in Indonesia. SMEs in 
Indonesia include a very large number of micro enterprises, which are essentially self-employed 
individuals (or family businesses) that are spread out throughout the rural hinterland. The 
SMEs are defined as enterprises with less than 100 employees. The majority of them are 
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poorly run with minimal capital, low productivity, and poor products. Compared to the large 
enterprises, the total number of SMEsis increasing over the years as shown in Table 2 below. 

Table 2 shows that the number of SMEs increased from 51.409.612 to 57.198.000 (2008— 
2013) while the number of LEs only increased slightly, from 4.650 to 4.968 units (2008-2012). 
SMEs’ primary industries are agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. Other sectors are trade, serv- 
ice, transportation, manufacturing and others. It should be borne in mind that the SMEs 
consist of Micro enterprises and small enterprises. From Table 3, it can be seen that the 
number of micro enterprises is much higher than small enterprises. 

In terms of the total number of employees, SMEs can absorb a much higher number of 
employees than LEs, and the total number of employees of SMEs increased from 2008 to 
2012 (see Table 4). 

SMEs can absorb 107.657.509 employees or 97,2% of the nation's workforce. This con- 
tributes to 5,8 employee growth. The total number of Small Medium Industries (SMIs) in 
Indonesia is estimated at 641,143 companies (or 16,1%) of the total number of SMEs, but 
the contribution to national economic growth is 33% or IDR 489,81 trillion compared to the 
large industries which contributed IDR 973,53 trillion. The majority of SMEs in Indonesia 
have only 3-5 workers. However, Law 20/2008 does not state the minimum number of work- 
ers in a company, whereas, according to the Law on Workforce, a company should have at 
least 10 workers and should have company regulations. This issue has been solved by customs 
that are generally accepted in the community. This may represent obstacles for the develop- 
ment and quality of SMEs in Indonesia in the context of globalisation and trade liberalisa- 
tion. Therefore, a good strategy to increase competitiveness becomes an important agenda 
for SMEs in Indonesia, such as by providing some regulations that enhance the role of SMEs 
in the economic framework of AEC 2015. Indeed, no one denies the significant role of SMEs 
in providing jobs, reducing poverty, triggering economic growth, ensuring equitable develop- 
ment and ensuring sustainable development. 


Table 2. The total number of SMEs and large enterprises in Indonesia (2008-2013). 


Total 


Year 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 


SMEs 51.409.612 52.764.603 53.843.732 55.229.444 56.531.592 57.198.393 
LEs 4.650 4.677 4.838 4.952 4.968 N/A 


Source: Ministry of Cooperatives and SMEs, 2012. 


Table 3. The total number of micro enterprises and small enterprises (2010-2013). 


No Year Micro Small 

1 2010 53, 210 million 573,060 unit 
2 2011 54,650 million 592,087 unit 
3 2012 55,860 million 629,042 unit 
4 2013 56,510 million 632,056 unit 


Source: Ministry of Cooperatives and SMEs 2014. 


Table 4. The total number of employees of SMEs and large enterprises in million (2008-2012). 


Year 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 
SME 94.024.278 96.211.332 99.401.775 101.772.458 107.657.509 
LE 2.756.205 2,674.671 2.839.711 2.891.224 3.150.645 


Source: Ministry of Cooperatives and SMEs, 2012. 
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The basic economic policy for the development of SMEs and Cooperatives is Presidents” 
Nawa Cita No. 6 and 7, namely, promoting productivity and competitiveness in an interna- 
tional market and promoting economic independence by developing domestic strategic sectors. 
Furthermore, as the implementation of these policies, the government has a national priority 
program for year 2018 in which the government has put some important programs for the devel- 
opment of Indonesia's SMEs. National priority programs related to the Ministry of Cooperatives 
and SMEs are comprised of four main programs: Education, Poverty Alleviation, Development 
of Business and Tourism, and Area Development. The poverty alleviation programs related to 
improving access for SMEs and Cooperatives for some programs are as follow: 


. improvement of product quality and access to market; 
„ business skill and services development; 

. entrepreneurship development; 

. ease of doing business assurance and protection; 

. increasing access to finance, 

. cooperatives and business partnership. 
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It should be noted that the government also has a national policy to increase the export 
of high value-added products and services which include 1). Development of business part- 
nership and networking; 2). Improvement of quality and standard of export products; 3). 
Improvement of promotion effectiveness and market access. 

One of policy frameworks in the SMEs’ and Cooperatives’ development programs is 
improving rules and regulations or deregulation in order to promote conducive-business 
environment for SMEs and Cooperatives. While renewal of Law 20/2008 and Law 25/1992 
for the development of SMEs and Cooperatives respectively and their operating regulations 
will need times, the government has enacted the Negative List under Presidential Regula- 
tion No. 44 of 2016 which revoked the previous Negative List 2014. The 2016 Negative 
List has simplified the categories for the business lines that are open for investment (foreign 
and domestic) with requirements. Under this Negative List, one category is dedicated to 
the development of SMEs in Indonesia, business lines that are reserved for or subject to 
partnership with micro, small and medium enterprises (local SMEs) as well as Cooperatives. 
Business lines that are reserved for or subjected to partnership with domestic SMEs are: 1). 
industrial sector, such as cane sugar, which is reserved for partnership with SMEs on the basis 
of a “core-plasma' scheme; 2). Public work sector including construction consultancy services 
and construction implementation services; and 3). Trade sector including areas such as retail 
trading via mail or internet orders, in particular, for goods under the categories of food, 
beverages, tobacco, pharmacy, cosmetics, laboratory devices, textiles, apparel and footwear, 
household and kitchen goods. 

In the context of implementation of this regulation, the partnership schemes vary. These 
include sub-contracting, franchising, trading, distributorship and agency, profit sharing, 
cooperation, joint venture, outsourcing and other schemes of partnership, but they need 
further clarification from the Capital Investment Coordinating Board (BK PM). These will 
be required on a case-by-case basis in terms of the permitted level of foreign ownership in 
such partnership arrangements. The 2016 Negative List is regarded as a key economic policy 
for the economic incentive packages introduced by the government to increase foreign direct 
investment and Indonesia’s competitiveness in the ASEAN region by encouraging SMEs to 
take part in business lines provided by the Negative List. 

Other implemented suggestions to boost SME development are by learning best practices 
from Japan and Singapore’s experiences. In Japan, the main driver of SME development is not 
external assistance, but internal learning and entrepreneurial activities in a competitive environ- 
ment such as “small but highly competitive” enterprises or “from micro to the world class” 
enterprises, which could be used as an inspiration for SMEs in Indonesia. SMEs can also have 
an inclusive pathway, by collective action of small firms in rural and urban communities, clus- 
ters, and cooperatives which can help SMEs overcome disadvantages with schemes, such as the 
one village one product (OVOP) movement, as already implemented in Thailand, in the form of 
the One Tambon One Product (OTOP). In Singapore, a vast number of SMEs utilise business 
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support programs organised by the governmental enterprise development agency and centres. 
Later, SMEs, for the competitive and dynamic pathway, are trained mainly through business 
transactions with customers or foreign suppliers by which their capability is upgraded more 
than through direct support by the government. In this digitised era, it is also encouraged that 
SMEs have an on-line presence. If digitally engaged, SMEs are more competitive internation- 
ally based on the report which stated that SMEs with basic online capabilities derived 6 per- 
cent more of their revenue from international customers than offline SMEs. According to this 
report, greater use of digital technologies, such as social media, broadband and e-commerce 
can provide significant benefits for SMEs including higher growth in revenue (up to eighty 
percent), more likelihood of increasing employment (one and a half times), and more innova- 
tion (seventeen times). In this context, the government provides facilities in order to improve 
the productivity of SMEs and Cooperatives by choosing appropriate technology for SMEs 
and Cooperatives with guidance and technical know-how to utilise the supportive technology. 


3 CONCLUSION 


SMEs are the backbone of economic growth in all ASEAN member countries because they 
account for the majority percentage of national economic growth. While the total number of 
SMEs in Indonesia is very high, the contribution of SMEs to export is very small. Compared 
to large enterprises, the SMEs can absorb more employees in the Indonesian workforce. 
Thus, SMEs are seen to have significant potential to contribute to national as well as regional 
economic development through participation in the international production network or glo- 
bal value chain. This can be achieved by empowering SMEs’ export capacity building which 
currently is still low. In order to alleviate SMEs’ weaknesses, the government provides some 
policies and programs. While these policies and programs need time to show results, it is bet- 
ter to focus on human capacity building and entrepreneurship as well as giving a grant for 
start-up businesses and support for R&D to SMEs and Cooperatives. 
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ABSTRACT: In this study, we aim to improve the potential of students to empower their 
finger muscles called Yok-Kra-Dan by an exercise program. A total of 30 2nd-year stu- 
dents of Thai Traditional Medicine (TTM) Program, Ubon Ratchathani Rajabhat Univer- 
sity, in the academic year of 2016 were selected as study participants. Data collection was 
done during February-March 2016 via physical fitness test, Yok-Kra-Dan record form, 
and general information questionnaire. Data analysis was carried out using frequency, per- 
centage, average, maximum value, minimum value, and paired sample t-tests. The results 
of this study show that after undergoing the developed exercise program, the participants 
were more stable and able to do Yok-Kra-Dan longer (p < 0.05). The participants had good 
behavior and attitudes toward finger exercise, as well as good knowledge of exercise and 
significant better physical fitness in several postures, including pressure of fingers, sit-up, 
and long jump (p < 0.05). These results can be used to develop the finger power of TTM 
students. Keeping strong fingers is the heart of Thai massage, which leads to effective mas- 
sage treatment. 


Keywords: Exercise program, Finger muscle, Thai massage, Yok-Kra-Dan 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The benefits of exercise are brought about by several physiological and psychological changes. 
The physiological effects of exercise include an increase in the endorphin level, body tempera- 
ture, mitochondrial function, and neurotransmitter production, whereas the psychological 
effects include a distraction from feelings of depression and anxiety and positive feelings 
associated with mastery and self-efficacy (Mikkelsen et al., 48). Exercise is important for peo- 
ple of all ages and professions, including Thai traditional medicine practitioners. The body 
and mind must be healthy in order to provide effective treatment. 

Thai traditional medicine (TTM) is a long-standing wisdom, which plays an important role 
in the healthcare of Thai people and is becoming increasingly popular. TTM consists of four 
fields, including Thai medicine, Thai pharmacy, Thai midwifery, and Thai massage. Especially, 
Thai massage is the precious wisdom of Thai people, which is passed and accepted from the 
past to the present. Thai massage is the treatment of the illness emphasizing pressure, contrac- 
tion, squeezing, bending, steam, and compression. Thai massage is divided into two types: 
Rat-Cha-Sam-Nak massage and Cha-Loei-Sak massage. In Thai massage class of Faculty 
of Thai Traditional and Alternative Medicine, Rat-Cha-Sam-Nak massage is the main type 
of study. TTM students must both study theory and practice. Massage learners must focus 
on their hand while pressing on the line or the point. Training for pressing on the point with 
meditation is learned by a technique called “Yok-Kra-Dan”, which is done by sitting, making 
all fingers like a cup and then lifting the whole body with the fingers (Figure 1). The strength 
of the finger is the heart of Rat-Cha-Sam-Nak massage. If the massage instructor could not 
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Figure 1. Yok-Kra-Dan. 


force the massage at each point regularly and smoothly, then massage treatment will not work, 
but can cause injury. 

For finger power practice, the strength of the muscles in the body is very important, which 
is increased by exercising. Exercise impacts both body and mind; it increases flexibility, elas- 
ticity, and balance while massaging. Exercise for muscle training increases muscle mass and 
strengthens the muscles of the body. Each posture is repeated several times, with or without 
assistive devices. This exercise facilitates the masseur to increase his/her balance. In addition, 
it can promote good personality and steady and flexible movement. 

In the Thai massage class, there are many students who cannot do Yok-Kra-Dan, thereby 
leading to irregular or shaky massage. This bad massage will be of no value in the future 
in massage therapy. In this study, we aim to develop the potential of 2nd-year students of 
Thai Traditional Medicine Program for doing Yok-Kra-Dan, using an exercise program that 
emphasizes on finger power training and body muscle strength for effective massage therapy 
in the future. 


2 METHODOLOGY 


2.1 Research group 


A total of 30 2nd-year students of Thai Traditional and Alternative Medicine Faculty in the 
academic year 2016 were examined during December 2016 to March 2017. The inclusion 
criteria were voluntary participation, healthy physical health, no congestion that impedes 
exercise, time to exercise, and attendance at every appointment. 


2.2 Collecting data 


The tools used in this study were: (1) questionnaire for collecting general information; 
(2) physical fitness record before and after the test, including grip dynamometer, standing 
long jump, weight scale, sixty seconds get up-sit, and sit and reach test; and (3) record of 
Yok-Kra-Dan duration. 
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Figure 2. Postures of the exercise program for empowering Yok-Kra-Dan. 


The instruments used for data collection were reviewed by three experts and obtained an 
IOC of more than 0.8. After trying out with a non-experimental group, we found a reliability 
value of 0.98. 


2.3 Exercise program 


The exercise program to increase the musculature and strengthen the body and fingers consists of 
16 postures, including (A) standing and stretching the front arm for 30 s, three sets; (B) stretching 
shoulder muscles for 30 s each, three sets; (C) abdominal exercise for 30 s, three sets; (D) planking 
for 20 s, three sets; (E) side planking for 20 s, three sets; (F) sit-up 30 times, three sets; (G) knee 
lift 30 times, three sets; (H) rowing boat 30 times, three sets; (I) V-shape leg 30 times, three sets; 
(J) air cycling 30 times, three sets; (K) scissors switch 30 times, three sets; (L) kick back 30 times, 
three sets; (M) touch the ground 30 times, three sets; (N) wall standing 30 times, three sets; (O) 
cup-shape finger 30 times, three sets; and (P) giant posture for 30 s (Figure 2). 


2.4 Analysis of data 


The data were analyzed for frequency, percentage, and average to explain the general 
information and Yok-Kra-Dan behavior of the experimental group. Paired sample t-test 
was used to test the effects before and after physical fitness test by using SPSS version 
16.0. 
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Figure 3. Average duration of Yok-Kra-Dan of 30 participants. 


Table 1. General information of participants. 


General information N (%) 
Gender Male 5 (16.67) 
Female 25 (83.33) 
Body mass index (BMI) Severely obese 0 (0.00) 
Moderately obese 6 (1.80) 
Overweight 2 (0.60) 
Normal 12 (3.60) 
Underweight 10 (3.00) 
Congenital disease Yes 1 (3.33) 
No 29 (96.67) 
Health (last 6 months) Completely healthy 17 (56.67) 
Sick (sometimes) 13 (43.33) 
Sick (often) 0 (0.00) 
Exercise Aerobic dance 13 (43.33) 
Swimming 1 (3.33) 
Ride bicycle 1 (3.33) 
Other 15 (50.00) 
Duration of Yok-Kra-Dan <10 10 (33.33) 
(seconds) 11-20 7 (23.33) 
21-30 6 (20.00) 
>30 7 (23.33) 


Table 2. Physical fitness before and after the exercise program (*significant difference between before 
and after, p < 0.05). 


Posture Before After p-value 
Pressure of the fingers on the scales (kg/body weight) 
Knee down — left 3.62 3.71 0.592 
— right 3.73 3.81 0.684 
Bottom up — left 4.15 4.95 0.049* 
— right 4.18 4.93 0.113 
Squeeze power (kg/body weight) 
— left 0.47 0.46 0.410 
— right 0.53 0.51 0.290 
Sit-up (time) 48.07 54.73 0.024“ 
Long jump (centimeters) 179.53 181.43 0.000” 
Limpness (centimeters) 11.30 11.40 0.889 
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3 DISCUSSION 


Most of the study participants were female. The body mass index values are normal and 
lower than the standard level. Most of the participants showed a duration time of Yok-Kra- 
Dan less than 10 s (Table 1). After practicing the exercise program, physical fitness of the 
participants was found to be improved. In particular, pressure of the fingers on the scales, 
sitting-up, and long jumping improved significantly (p < 0.05), as shown in Table 2. The 
results from comparison between before and after attending the exercise program on Yok- 
Kra-Dan duration found that each participant can do Yok-Kra-Dan longer and significantly 
differ from the beginning (p < 0.05) (Figure 3). 


4 CONCLUSION 


Of the 30 participants in the exercise program, 25 were female. In general, most students who 
are interested in Thai traditional medicine program are female. This is the case not only in the 
TTM program in Ubon Ratchathani Rajabhat University, but also in other TTM educational 
institutions. This may be due to the fact that the TTM profession emphasized on healthcare 
and promotion of patients closely; however, willingness and high tolerance are important 
characteristics that make women more suitable for this profession. Most participants had a 
normal body mass index and some of them showed lower than normal. It can be explained 
that most of the participants were adolescents with a good metabolic system, and people in 
this age group generally give great importance to beauty and good shape and hence most of 
them focus on exercising (93.33%). However, these healthy participants showed less ability on 
Yok-Kra-Dan. The average duration time on Yok-Kra-Dan is less than 10 s, which indicated 
that the participants” exercise is not appropriate for increasing finger muscle strength, which 
is an important part of Thai massage. 

In the exercise program consisting of 16 posture exercises, each posture was applied from 
the Rue-Sri-Dad-Ton, which is a long-standing tradition of Thai massage, and then simple 
body management was added emphasizing on the muscles of stomach, arms and fingers, 
which are important areas for Thai massage. The exercise program focuses on increasing the 
muscle mass by slowly repeating it with the same posture as the set. This method is a very 
popular way of exercise to increase the muscle mass. It has been proved that exercise can 
improve the physical performance, muscle strength, and bone mineral density. However, not 
all types of exercises lead to significant improvement in muscle strength (Chan et al., 2017: 1). 
A meta-analysis reported that weight-bearing training and progressive resistant training are 
effective in maintaining the bone mineral density and muscle strength and mass (Nikander 
et al., 2010: 1; Binder et al., 2005: 1425). Several postures in developmental exercise program 
were similar to yoga, which also demonstrates improvement in balance and physical perform- 
ance. It has been showed that yoga exhibits positive effects on mobility, postural control, and 
gait speed (Tiedemann et al., 2013: 1068). Some postures are similar to traditional Chinese 
exercises, which are one type of low-level aerobic and gentle. Traditional Chinese exercises 
combine body posture adjustment, breathing exercise, and mindfulness practice in order to 
activate muscles and tendons (Ge et al., 2017: 36). 

After practicing these 16 exercise postures for 3 weeks, the participants became signifi- 
cantly better in physical fitness, especially in terms of pressure of the fingers, sit-up, or long 
jumps, compared to beginning of training (p < 0.05). Moreover, when doing Yok-Kra-Dan, it 
was found that its duration was significantly higher than that at the beginning (p < 0.05). The 
findings showed that the developed exercise program is capable of increasing the strength of 
the body, especially the finger muscles of the participants. This will result in a more effective 
treatment by Thai massage. Furthermore, this exercise program can be used in Thai mas- 
sage classes in all academic years. Also, the next experiment can be designed in a way that 
the exercise posture is emphasized on neurological management. Because muscle strength is 
exerted through both neural control and muscle quality and quantity, several studies showed 
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that adaptive changes in the nervous system can increase muscle strength in both short and 
long terms (Gabriel et al., 2006: 133). 
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ABSTRACT: Not only in terms of territorial matters, a border also exists in terms of 
language learning methods between children with and without mental disorders. However, 
segregation will not be an issue anymore in education when inclusion has become a way of 
transgression. The present paper is focused on scrutinising the use of chronological mobile 
game applications as a border-crosser in English language teaching and learning, which can 
be inclusively applied to language learning activities among children with and without men- 
tal disorders, in this case autism spectrum disorders, at the age of five. ChronoloGame is a 
designed English language learning game consisting of colourful pictures and declarative 
sentences proposed to be adopted as a learning medium. Overall, the procedures for design- 
ing the game follow the theory of psycholinguistics. Therefore, in the light of language learn- 
ing, children both with and without autism spectrum disorder can play the game together. 
Themes brought up involve several daily activities. Children are directed to arrange pictures 
with daily activity themes in chronological order. Since it concerns the learning and teaching 
of chronological order, the present designed game, for children with mental disorders is suit- 
able, and for children without autism spectrum disorders it is also acceptable. 


Keywords: ChronoloGame, Children With Autism Spectrum Disorder, Children With- 
out Autism Spectrum Disorder, Mobile Game Application for Educational Inclusion, 
Psycholinguistics 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Recently, in a large number of countries, both developed and developing, educational inclusion 
has become a centre piece of education policies (Pijl, Meijer, and Hegarty, 1997). The term 
inclusion is broader in context than the term integration; integration might be interpreted as 
a means to avoid segregation. Albeit the clear working definition of inclusion remains elu- 
sive, the advance of inclusive education needs deeper pedagogical practices (Florian, 2014). 
Treating all learners differently is, indeed, the appropriate strategy to achieve equity in the 
inclusive model of the system (Jordan, 2008). Therefore, in educational inclusion there must 
be flexibility and diversity in the models of teaching methodologies. It is essential to note that 
inclusion in education is best started in early age education. Educational inclusion from young 
childhood is expedient in order to familiarise children with the inclusive setting of learning. 
Teaching strategies in educational inclusion always have to innovate. Moreover, as the tar- 
geted learners of an inclusive setting in education are children, incorporating games into the 
teaching method can be considered a smart proposed solution, which combines the traditional 
and the modern approach for the reason of edifying. Children and game are generally known 
to be inseparable. In addition, beside their function as an entertaining medium, they also 
serve as a means to educate, as Sudono (2006) has affirmed in stating that playing or gaming 
is an activity that produces understanding or gives information, giving pleasure and develop- 
ing imagination. Research that develops games as a learning medium for children abounds 
(Bryan & Gast, 2000; Carter, 2001; Todd & Tepsuriwong, 2008; Marnik & Sczela, 2008, 
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Battocci et al., 2009; Fotouhi-Ghazvini, Earnshaw, Robinson, & Excell, 2009; Blum-Dimaya 
et al., 2010; Rahman, Ferdous, & Ahmed, 2010; Wainer & Ingersol, 2010; Anwar et al., 2011; 
Hainey, Stansfield, & Connolly, 2011; Chang et al., 2012; Berns, Gonzales-Pardo & Camacho, 
2013; Porayska-Pomsta K. et al., 2013; Zakari, Ma, & Simmons, 2014; Bernardini, Porayska- 
Pomsta, Smith, 2014). Regardless of the form, whether it is traditional, computerised, or 
riddle, it has been proven by a number of scholars that the implementation of games in a 
real-world context for non-gaming purposes in general and the education mission in particu- 
lar, force motivation and performance (Sailer et al., 2017; Cojocariu & Boghian, 2014; Liu & 
Chen, 2013; Marnik & Szela, 2008), to improve cognitive ability (Curatelli & Martinengo, 
2012), to encourage knowledge (Baytak & Land, 2009), to increase sensibility (Soylucicek, 
2011), and to minimise distraction (Kayimbasibolgu, Oktekin, & Haci, 2016). The aforemen- 
tioned goals have proven that the use of games as one of the media for education is beneficial. 

In their development, games used for educational purposes have changed following the 
burgeoning of technology. The rapid advancement of technology has led to the utilisation 
of computers in developing games. In the past recent years, the employment of computer 
technology-based games to disseminate literacy to diverse populations of children has gone 
through dramatic advancements. This technology-mediated model of games is absolutely 
promising for providing education, specifically in language teaching to non-disabled individ- 
uals (Todd & Tepsuriwong, 2008; Fotouhi-Ghazvini, Earnshaw, Robinson, & Excell, 2009; 
Hainey, Stansfield, & Connolly, 2011; Berns, Gonzales-Pardo & Camacho, 2013 and Porayska- 
Pomsta K. et al., 2013) and intervention for individuals with special needs (Bryan & 
Gast, 2000; Carter, 2001; Marnik & Sczela, 2008; Battocci et al., 2009; Blum-Dimaya et al., 
2010; Rahman, Ferdous, & Ahmed, 2010; Wainer & Ingersoll, 2011; Anwar et al., 2011: 
Chang et al., 2012; Zakari, Ma, & Simmons, 2014; Bernardini, Porayska-Pomta, & Smith, 
2014). Hence, there is no need for it to be questioned whether the implementation of games 
results in significant influences in language teaching and learning, especially for children. As 
an assistive tool, games contribute positively to the betterment of education. 

In addition to the advantageous effect of gaming in the process of teaching and learn- 
ing, Deiner (2013: 310) has suggested that playing is vital to children's social development. 
However, normal children in general and special children with mental impairment in par- 
ticular might play differently. The prevalent number of children with neurodevelopmental 
disorders related to social interaction, verbal and non-verbal communication and behav- 
iour repetition impairment or, to make it simple, children with autism spectrum disorder 
is counted to be 1 in 150 where formally it was counted to be 1 in 110. The increasing 
number is due to the increased frequency, and the increased diagnostic ability. The case of 
autism spectrum disorder occurs in all socioeconomic and ethnic groups caused by either 
genetic or environmental factors. In addition, it is more likely to occur in boys rather than 
girls and is mostly observable when children enter school or when children are about five 
years old. Instead of medication, therapies and interventions are more likely to be seen as 
helpful for autistic children. Interventions for autism spectrum disorder are varied, ranged 
from physical to occupational therapy. The use of games can also be one of the interven- 
tion tools as well as an educational tool for children with autism spectrum disorder. Many 
scientists who have an interest in the education of autistic children have conducted research 
into developing computer-based educational games for children with autism spectrum dis- 
order (Marnik & Szela, 2008; Battochi et al., 2009; Blum-Dimaya et al., 2010; Wainer & 
Ingersoll, 2011; Rahman, Ferdous, & Ahmed, 2010; Anwar et al., 2011; Chang et al. 2012; 
Hulusic & Pistoljevic, 2012; Bernardini, Porayska-Pomsta, & Smith, 2013; Saiman et al., 
2013; Porayska-Pomsta et al., 2013; Boutsika, 2014; Aziz et al., 2014; Zakari, Ma, & 
Simon, 2014). Most of the created computer-based games target social interaction, verbal 
and non-verbal communication and the repetitive behavioural skills of autistic children. 
The results show the positive effects of using games as an educational as well as an inter- 
ventional approach for them. 

However, due to the integration of autistic children and non-autistic children in the inclusive 
setting of education, the design of the game to be employed must be applicable for both groups 
of children. Thus, this situation has boosted motivation to fill the gap by proposing the current 
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contrived technology-based mobile application game to assist the educational inclusive learn- 
ing process for early elementary aged children, of an average of five years old. The proposed 
game is named ChronoloGame. It has been developed to be inclusively applied to English 
language learning activities among five-year-old children with and without autism spectrum 
disorder. 


2 METHOD 


The present paper applies a library method of research. The collected articles examine 
how mobile games” intervention in language education for children both with and with- 
out autism spectrum disorder were identified and classified. Articles included in this 
review (1) focused on children's language learning; (2) utilised interactive multimedia as 
the primary delivery system for language education and intervention; and (3) targeted 
language and behaviour abilities. Armed with theories about the implementation of child 
gaming media in the education of children, the design of the present game took into 
account the supported findings and studies. ChronoloGame is the designed language 
learning game consisting of colourful pictures and declarative sentences proposed to 
be adopted as a learning medium. Themes brought up involve several daily activities. 
Children are directed to arrange the sequence of several daily activities in chronological 
order. The current contrived game will play a role as a border crosser, so that, in the light 
of language learning, children both with and without autism spectrum disorder can play 
the game together. 


3 DISCUSSION 


Games are systems composed by components (Sedano, 2012). The creation of games reflects 
technical and educational evolutions. Thus, the combination between the technical and 
educational aspect of designing a game should purposively integrate the teaching-learning 
components in the game design while simultaneously keeping the game engaging and enter- 
taining. Linderoth's dimensions of game design for educational games (see Sedano, 2012) is 
followed in creating the design of the game. It includes (i) story and fiction, (ii) games and 
rules, and (iii) technology and platform. 

The first to be discussed is the story or the fiction dimension of a game constructed for 
both non-autistic and autistic children. The game brings up themes related to daily activi- 
ties. This takes into account that themes related to daily activities are good for non-autistic 
children and also best for autistic children since children with autism spectrum disorder have 
problems with repetitive patterns of behaviour such as in doing daily routine activities or 
rituals (Chang et al., 2012). Hence, seven daily routines are proposed to for adoption in the 
game design, including rituals before eating, after eating, before sleeping, after waking up, 
before going out, before entering the house, and tidying toys. The game will consist of these 
following sentences: 


(1) I take my plate. 

(2) I wash my hands. + Before eating 
(3) I pray to God. 

(1) I wash my hands. 

(2) I put back my plate. p After eating 
(3) Ithank God. 

(1) I wash my hands. 
(2) I wash my feet. 
(3) I brush my teeth. 
(4) I pray to God. 


| Before sleeping 
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(1) I thank to God. 
(2) I tidy up my bed. After waking up 
(3) I brush my teeth. 
(1) I put on my shoes. 
(2) I ask my parents. 
(1) I take off my shoes. 
(2) I say salaam. 

(1) I collect my toys. 
(2) I put it back. 


| Before going out 
| Before entering the house 


|Tidying toys 


The sentences consist of three to five words because the target players of this game are 
children of around five. The maximum possible words acquired by five-year-old children 
are limited to around five words. The sentences are also written in a completely declarative 
manner, explaining the sequences of activities being played in the game; as Mar'at (2011: 
67) stated, children of this age are considered to have understood well the syntactic structure 
of their first language, and thus it is also assumed that they are able to understand com- 
plete sentences in English, as their second language. At least by the end of the game they 
can indicate vocabularies related to daily activities, as well as the structure of the language. 
Additionally, the font used is Verdana, since children have been shown to read and under- 
stand faster in this type of font (Wilkins et al., 2009). The sentences do not stand alone as 
sentences yet are complemented with colourful pictures. The pictures consist of ten colours: 
red, yellow, blue, green, orange, cyan, purple, magenta, white and black. This is since those 
ten colours are assumed to influence the people who see those colours. Beside this, those ten 
colours have been proven to be favoured by children in research conducted by Kurniawan 
(2017). In addition, as Deiner (2013: 306) suggested, the pictures used in the game should 
be single meaning pictures. To add more, the pictures should also represent the sentences 
and the concepts. 

Secondly, the educational game dimension talks about the games and the rules. Beside the 
English language learning aspect, the present planned game targets the chronological order of 
daily routines. This is because interventions for children with autism spectrum disorder should 
have a high degree of structured and planned materials (Deiner, 2013: 304). The structure 
of the game consists of sequences of colourful pictures and declarative sentences randomly 
ordered. The players are asked to touch and drag the sentences and the pictures into chrono- 
logical order. If they are successful in completing the mission, there will be a happy emoji pop- 
ping up in their screen followed by a clapping sound effect. If not, if they fail to reorder the 
instructions, there will be a sad emoji popping up on their screen followed by a crying sound 
effect. By the end of every completed task, there will be a wrap of all steps of the routines in 
the form of a sound that restates all of the ritual steps which should be repeated after that. 
The completion of one session for one daily activity will automatically unlock another session 
of the daily activity. 

The present proposed game facilitates all learner with differences in learning strate- 
gies through the third of Linderoth’s dimensions of game design for educational game 
technology and the platform used to create the game. It includes three different styles of 
learning strategies identified by Fachrurrazy (2014: 103): visual, auditory, and kinaes- 
thetic. Visually, the designed game accommodates the visual style of learning strategies 
by using colourful sequences and pictures of daily routines. The platform of the mobile 
game application enables the auditory style of learning by allowing sound effects to 
assist the learning of language. The use of a touch screen gives learners with a kinaes- 
thetic style of learning an opportunity to learn by pointing and dragging the sequences 
of pictures and sentences into chronological order. The navigation menu and button 
must be simply and consistently built to avoid children’s cognitive overload (Kurniawan, 
2017). Overall, the designed game for inclusive education using computer-based technol- 
ogy, especially in the form of mobile game application fulfils children’s different needs 
in learning style. 
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4 CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, educational inclusion, which is broader than just educational integration, 
is a way of transgression bridging segregation in education in which there is no longer a 
border between children with and without autism spectrum disorder. A tool presented in 
this present paper is a current contrived game which hopefully acts as a border crosser in 
English language teaching and learning in an inclusive educational setting integrating non- 
autistic and autistic children. The designing of the proposed game named ChronoloGameto 
could be adopted as an assistive learning medium for educational inclusion of autistic and 
non-autistic individuals following the theoretical framework of educational computer-based 
game design and the theory of psycholinguistics; it is hoped it could be a thoughtful and use- 
ful educational tool. The choosing of a technology-based mobile application as the platform 
to create the game incorporates different learning strategies of various types of learners: 
visual, auditory and kinaesthetic. Thus, since the current proposed game concerns the learn- 
ing and teaching of language as well as chronological order, the present designed game could 
be adopted as a learning medium in inclusive educational settings and it is hopefully appli- 
cable for all children regardless of their condition, whether they are autistic or non-autistic. 
However, constructive feedback is very welcome to develop the proposed designed game so 
that, in real implementation, the designed game for children with autism spectrum disorder 
is suitable and so that it is also acceptable for children without autism spectrum disorder. 
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Homeschooling as an alternative education system in Surabaya 
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ABSTRACT: Independent school, better known as homeschooling, is now more becom- 
ing an option for parents in Surabaya. This option might be caused by the discourse that 
conventional educational institutions fail to fulfill children's needs and see their big potential. 
This research uses a qualitative approach by interviewing three mothers in Surabaya who 
prefer to homeschool their children. The purpose of this study is to find out the important 
considerations of parents who choose homeschooling as an education system for their chil- 
dren and describe the success of this education system as well as comparing the outcomes 
of this education system with the formal education system in Surabaya. The results show 
that homeschooling is chosen by families since children have access to their respective course 
content that supports their family's vision. Other than that, homeschooling is also designed 
to develop children's uniqueness which parents can directly observe. Homeschooling, in addi- 
tion, gives best practices for children's character formation and knowledge preference. The 
emergence of the homeschooling phenomenon in Surabaya, which has also emerged in other 
large cities, could be an interesting study of the theory of Subculture. Where to be a lifestyle 
choice, and also can be a benchmark of a particular social class. 


Keywords: Homeschooling, Education System, Subculture 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Homeschooling, as a family-based education, is increasingly prevalent in Indonesia, espe- 
cially in big cities, like Surabaya. The role of parents is more dominantly needed than in 
conventional education in educational institutions. A child’s learning plan is the result of 
discussions between both parents and children to determine the way forward and can accom- 
modate the abilities of these children. To support homeschooling activities, extended families 
are involved, and the environment surrounding the children is conditioned. 

Homeschooling is rooted and growing in the United States. Homeschooling is also known 
as home education, home-based learning or independent schooling. The general definition 
of homeschooling is an educational model in which a family decides to take responsibility 
for its own children’s education by using the home as its educational base. Choosing to be 
responsible means that parents are directly involved in determining the process of organising 
education, the direction and purpose of education, the values to be developed, intelligence 
and skills, curriculum and materials, and methods and practice of learning (Sumardiono, 
2007: 4). 

The parental role and commitment are highly demanded. In addition to the selection of 
materials and home school education standards, they must also conduct exams for their chil- 
dren to obtain certificates in order for them to be able to continue education to the next level. 
Many Indonesian parents who practice homeschooling take course materials, exam materials 
and home school certificates from the United States. Certificates from the US are recognised 
in Indonesia (Ministry of National Education) as documents evidencing a graduate of a 
foreign school (Kompas, 2005). 
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According to the Ministry of National Education, the school-house track is categorised 
as an informal education channel that is the path of a family and environmental education 
(Article 1 of the National Education System Act — Sisidiknas No. 20/2003). Informal educa- 
tional activities are undertaken by the family in the environment in the form of independent 
learning activities. Although the government does not regulate the content standards and 
processes of informal education services, the results of informal education are similarly rec- 
ognised to formal education (public schools) and non-formal education once students pass 
tests in accordance with national education standards (article 27, paragraph 2). 

In Law No. 20 of 2003 on the National Education System, education is a conscious and 
planned effort to create an atmosphere of learning and a learning process so that learners 
actively develop their potential to have spiritual strength, self-control, personality, intelli- 
gence, a noble character and skills needed by the society, nation and state. It also describes 
the national education system as an integral component of education in an integrated way to 
achieve national education objectives (art. 1). 

The philosophy of homeschooling comes from the idea that “humans are essentially beings 
of learning and love to learn; we do not need to be shown how to learn. What kills learn- 
ing pleasure are those who try to divide, organize, or control it” (Holt, 1964). Fueled by the 
philosophy, in the 1960s, there was a widespread discussion and debate about school educa- 
tion and the school system. As teacher and child observer and educationalist, Holt said that 
academic failure in students is not determined by a lack of effort on the part of the school 
system, but is caused by the school system itself. 

In Indonesia, especially in big cities like Surabaya, the presence of homeschooling learn- 
ing systems is in demand and increasing in number. It has been proven by the emergence 
of homeschooling communities, as well as PKBM (Community Learning Activity Cen- 
tre) which became the registration centre for homeschooling participants. The Community 
Learning Activity Centre (PKBM) is a government program for organising informal lines of 
education. Each PKBM program is divided into Program Package A (for elementary level), 
B (junior high), and Package C (high school level). 

This paper posits that homeschooling may result in a new sub-culture. Thus, this paper 
questions whether or not the renewal of this alternative education system continues to grow 
and ultimately be a substitute for the formal education system that is already underway in 
Indonesia. To answer the issues above, the study employs a qualitative approach by interview- 
ing three respondents who are the parents of homeschooled children. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Home schooling types 


Homeschooling specifically consists of three types; Single Homeschooling, Compound 
Homeschooling, and Community Homeschooling. Single homeschooling is homeschooling 
performed by parents in a family without joining others. Usually this type of homeschooling 
is applied because of a specific purpose or reason that cannot be known or combined with 
other homeschooling communities. Another reason is due to the location or residence of 
the homeschooling offender that does not allow them to connect with other homeschooling 
communities. 

In contrast, Compound Homeschooling is homeschooling which is carried out by two 
or more families for certain activities while the main activities are still carried out by their 
respective parents. The reason is that there are needs that can be compromised by some fami- 
lies to conduct joint activities. Examples include curricula of consortiums, sporting events 
(eg tennis athletes), music/art skills, social activities and religious activities. 

Meanwhile, a homeschooling community is a composite of multiple homeschooling tech- 
niques that put together and define a syllabus, instructional materials, basic activities (sports, 
music/art, and language), facilities/infrastructure, and learning schedule. The commitment 
for organising between parents and community is approximately 50:50. 
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The study chose to investigate single homeschooling or family homeschooling as it applied 
to three families in Surabaya. They are: 


1. Maylia Erna, freelance writer, accounting scholar from Airlangga University, Surabaya. 
Mother of 3 children: Fairuz (14 years), Asha (10 years), and Dede (5 years). 

2. Lyly Freshty, housewife, undergraduate of Planology engineering, ITB. Mother of 2 chil- 
dren: Fair (10 years) and Raya (3 years). 

3. Maria Sugiyo Pranoto, housewife, scholar from Universitas Brawijaya, Malang. Mother 
of 2 children: Grace (8 years) and Louis (5 years). 


The informants in this research are domiciled in Surabaya and chose different types of 
homeschooling. Maylia chose the Cambridge curriculum from the United States with the 
classic method of homeschooling, Lyly Freshty chose the method of Charlotte Manson, and 
Maria chose the method of electronics that combines methods with a curriculum according 
to the condition and potential of the child. 


2.2 Reasons for choosing homeschooling 


All parents want the best education for their children. Similarly, the three informants of this 
research choose the homeschooling education system for the sake of their children's educa- 
tion in terms of matching their children's basic potential and needs. 

According to Maylia Erna, homeschooling gives opportunities to develop values and 
potentials in her children. The following is an excerpt of her answer: 

Maylia Erna: 


“I only see opportunities in this homeschooling education path more acceler- 
ate the potential strengthening in children. The focus is not easily distorted or 
biased by the point of view of a massive institution. My other reason is in the 
planting of basic values and morals to the child uninterrupted by the bias and 
morals prevailing in a plural society, ie not in the supposed measure, but more 
commonly done. Do I exclude children? No, it's just that I ensure mentoring so 
that children learn to assess, respond to and take decision step by step. After I 
consider their mature in different environments, I ask them to start learning to 
decide for themselves.” 


According to Lyly Freshty, homeschooling is a platform from which to follow her family's 
vision and character formation. Homeschooling makes her family more free and independ- 
ent. The following is an excerpt of her answer: 

Lyly Freshty: 


“T chose homeschooling system because initially dissatisfied with the existing 
National education system. But the more here the reason the more personal. By 
choosing homeschooling system we feel more free and independent as well to 
define our learning vision for children. We chose the Charlotte Mason method 
because it is not just talent-based interest, but more to the philosophy of character 
formation.” 


Maria Sugiyo Pranoto: 


“I decided to choose homeschooling education for my children because it can accom- 
modate the uniqueness of the child. Also to nurture the love of learning desire that 
is in each child is not extinguished. In addition, to create a strong bonding between 
parents and children. We as parents can accompany the process of character build- 
ing children through exercises, good habits are done consistently.” 


Children who enroll in homeschooling systems have their own way of learning. The proc- 
ess of learning itself might result in developing children's potential as experienced by May- 
lia's children. Besides, homeschooling also exercises children's discipline and willingness to 
study. 
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Maylia Erna: 


“T am satisfied with the potential development of my children with homeschooling 
methods. Because we are parents who supervise and direct it. Like my first child, she 
was good with her potential in the writing world. Currently she has several times as 
a speaker in seminars or workshops, although she was still 13 years old. My second 
child is not as big as her sister's extrofet, but she is more prominent in the picture 
world. She expresses herself with drawing activity. If the third child, we have not 
seen the special potential at this time, because he is still 5 years old.” 
Lyly Freshty: 

“I see Fair quite independent and have the discipline and have her own willing to 
keep learning. For me that was more than enough. We can discuss the study mate- 
rials and the rest of her who takes the responsibility of her learning process. It's a 
development that fits our expectations of her. For talent, nowadays even out many 
things she can do. Starting from music, writing, as well as speaking in public, she did 
well. I guess that's because of the pattern of education we choose.” 


In addition to that, homeschooling as experienced by Maria's children supports the per- 
sonal needs of her children. Thus, family needs support what their children want and like. 
Maria Sugiyo Pranoto: 


“T feel fortunate to choose a homeschooling pattern for our child. Because from that 
we come to know earlier about the potential of her who should be sharpened. Grace 
loves science, she always does experiments that are sometimes beyond the learning 
we take. Finally we can buy science books according to her interests. Besides she 
likes to draw, we only facilitate her needs. But we are relieved, because she knows the 
interests and talents that we should develop.” 


In terms of socialising with others, homeschooling does not prevent children from joining non- 
academic activities apart from the homeschooling activities. More importantly, homeschooling 
does not hinder children from working together with other peers and exchanging experiences. 

Maylia Erna: 


“No problem. Because even though the children learn at home with us their parents. 
They also follow many non-academic activities outside. Meet various people of dif- 
ferent ages.” 


Lyly Freshty: 


“No difficulties. I always take the kids out to meet people and work with them. Her 
peers are many too, because we are members of the community. Often do gathering 
activities together. Like camping, certain skill workshops, watching movie together, etc.” 


Maria Sugiyo Pranoto: 


“At first I also had concerns about the socialization of children. But it turns out 
my worries are not proven. My child is easy to socialize because often participate in 
events in the community. Exchanging experiences with peers. In fact they occasion- 
ally create a project together. Like making a book or just a small science experiment.” 


Concerning conventional school, the three of them said that conventional school would 
not provide their children with the freedom of potential growth at an early stage. They are 
afraid that conventional schools do not appreciate the uniqueness of each individual. 

Maylia Erna: 


“My daughter should be homeschooling. It could be if she going to school, her 
achievement does not appear early on. I don't want she found her potential talent 
when grown or even old.” 
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Lyly Fresthy: 


“Yes. In school, all children are not appreciated for their uniqueness. All are consid- 
ered equal. So I think homeschooling is best for Fair and Raya. If it is a concern, 
I do protect children from unnecessary intercourse. The story of the abduction, 
understand the things that are not in time, and other terrible things out there. With 
homeschooling method I can control everything. Children can still make choices, 
but more because they know the consequences.” 


Maria Sugiyo Pranoto: 


“I chose the best for my children's education. And homeschooling is the best. My 
only worry is that children do not grow optimally, because they are educated with 
the general in regular school.” 


From the results of this research, it was found that parents who chose homeschooling 
patterns for their children's education were parents with well educated characteristics. The 
three mothers who were informants for this research were all scholars from leading universi- 
ties in Indonesia, namely Airlangga University, Brawijaya University and Bandung Institute 
of Technology. The informants were well aware of the importance of an education that is 
appropriate to their children's potential. In terms of socioeconomic class, they have done 
with financial affairs, proven by the average as a mother, they are not working to help sustain 
family economic conditions. Ownership of good cars, houses and outdoor activities is also 
an indicator. Homeschooling activities outside the home are relatively frequent and nothing 
1s free; there is always money to be spent on the activity. 

The main consideration of informants choosing homeschooling patterns is to allow the 
potential of their children to grow optimally. Also, another consideration is the wish to 
protect them from an educational system that they feel is not good for a child's growth. 

With the advancement of technology, the application of social media is a very effective 
means for them to be connected. Exchanging information and scheduling activities is con- 
ducted through social media. One of the big bonuses is the homeschooling community: 
Rumah Inspira. Currently the number of members is 57,850 people. Generally, the members 
of homeschooling families have the same lifestyles, perspectives, and mindsets. On average, 
they are well educated, visible from the type of activities and style of language they use. 
The characteristics that can be drawn in terms of similarities include: daring to try new 
things, being critical, being disciplined, having firm principles in terms of children's educa- 
tion, reading many books, doing the same trend. Given this similarity, 1t can be assumed 
that a sub-culture is growing. The realisation that this group grows in a different way from 
established cultures does not seem to be aware of the self. But as an observer, the growth of 
the homeschooler community, with an ever-increasing number of members, as well as with 
1ts characteristics, is a sub-culture. 

According to Cohen (1995), the rise of subcultures represents groups of individuals con- 
nected to each other through interactions and interests and similar characteristics, represent- 
ing locality such as skin colour. The common interests of subculture members also make 
them identify themselves differently from the culture/culture of the majority (Williams, 2011: 
8). 

Subculture is born of a spirit of resistance or resistance to the culture that dominates 
1t. It needs a clear identity to distinguish the subculture with the culture that dominates 
it. Identity is needed to build a commonality and spirit of togetherness, which is shown 
by the style, behaviour, art system, and even the value system adopted by its members. 
What they do in their daily life is deliberately set away from the cultural hegemony that 
dominates it. 

Departing from the meaning of the subculture above, the homeschooling community can 
be categorised as a newly emerging sub-culture even though it is detached from the con- 
sciousness or absence of members within the community. 
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3 CONCLUSION 


Homeschooling is an alternative education pattern that does not have to be formal schooling, 
but rather is based on the independence of learning patterns. Parents play a very important 
role here. The decision to take the homeschooling education pattern is decided together in 
the family, with the aim of wanting to provide the best education for children. The failure of 
the conventional education system results in the assumption that the potential of the child 
is not considered a uniqueness that must be understood. This is what makes parents choose 
homeschooling patterns. 

The growing number of homeschooling enthusiasts and their interconnected communi- 
ties, both locally and nationally, creates a new sub-culture. I, as an observer, consider that 
their existence is a subculture because they all have similar characteristics to each other, both 
parents and their children, namely: daring to try new things, being disciplined, being critical, 
having good principles and knowledge in the field of education and patterns of parenting, 
reading books, being learners, moving in the same trend. It may be the case that members of 
the community are not knowingly members of a particular subculture, which to this day has 
been made, and there is no name for this subculture. 
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ABSTRACT: The aim of this research is to study the human-—environment interactions 
in Surabaya, the second largest city in Indonesia. We will focus on middle-class behavior 
because the middle class is most susceptible to globalizing impacts on the environment. This 
study uses a qualitative method: observation and purposive sampling (in-depth, open-ended 
interviews) in Surabaya and the data are taken from 2017 to 2018. The targeted findings 
of this research are the consumption behaviors of the urban-middle class in Surabaya and 
how this class negotiates between environmentalism and consumerism. Important findings 
include models of consumption and environmental awareness of the middle class in Sura- 
baya. One most important finding indicates that the higher the social class the individual is, 
the less s/he is concerned with environmental issues. The choice of middle-class consumptive 
lifestyles functions as a strong influence for its members to neglect their environmental con- 
sciousness for the sake of prestige and consumption. 


Keywords: globalization, environmentalism, consumption, Surabaya 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The contemporary global environmental crisis is arguably the single most important issue 
faced by our world. Local issues of human health, threatened by air pollution, unclean water, 
inadequate collection of solid waste, and a failing sewerage system, are particularly pertinent 
to the lives of millions of inhabitants of cities in the Global South (Drakakis-Smith 1995). 

The North is notorious for its indulgence in consumption, but people in the South aspire 
to the same “modern” lifestyle as people in the North. Economic growth will enable them to 
realize these aspirations. What will happen when the populations of Indonesia, China, India, 
Brazil, and other emerging economies consume at the same level per capita as the North? 
This question is not meant to lead attention away from the Northern responsibility for its 
problematic consumption and production methods, nor to deny emerging economies their 
fair share of global resources and high consumption levels! But the question does empha- 
size that the economic development of countries in the South will create problems for the 
environment. 

The aim of this research is to study the human-environment interactions in Surabaya, 
the second largest city in Indonesia. We will focus on middle-class behavior, because, as will 
be detailed in the literature review below, the middle class is most susceptible to globalizing 
impacts on the environment. These global forces produce two contradictory results. On the 
negative side, global models (from the West, but also for instance from emerging economies 
such as China) stimulate wasteful consumption patterns. Indonesians follow global fashion 
trends, aspire to use a car instead of alternative transportation, use air-conditioning (con- 
sidered “modern”) instead of making use of natural ways of cooling a house, and so on. On 
the positive side, global models of environmentalism also make an impact on the Indonesian 
middle class and stimulate its members to behave in an eco-friendly way. Such models of 
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pro-environmental behavior can come from an environmentalist discourse, but also, for 
instance, from Islam or other religions. 

Indonesia is rife with paradoxical examples of this double influence. For instance, as we 
once noted the car-free day in Semarang was opened by the Governor of Central Java, who 
came to the event by car. He found it beneath his dignity not to arrive by car. Another example 
is offered by environmental activists who hold a conference in a luxurious hotel on Bali; both 
the aerial flight and climate conditions in the hotel have no doubt harmed the environment. 

The specific purpose of the research is to answer the central question addressed in this 
proposal, which is how urban middle-class Indonesians negotiate the contradictory global 
influences of wasteful consumption and environmental care. The research is very important 
to understand human-environmental interactions at a theoretical level. The results will also 
add to a global, comparative understanding of the effects of economic growth. And finally 
the research will produce practical insights that can be used to build environmental awareness 
and action in Indonesia. 

Part of the research needed to be conducted in the Netherlands. Accepting the definition 
of the Brundtland Commission that sustainable development is development that “meets the 
need of the present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs” (WCED 1987), any study of sustainable development must have a time depth of at least 
one generation. Therefore adding a historical perspective to study contemporary environmen- 
tal sustainability is imperative. Due to the Indonesian-Dutch postcolonial legacy, there is by 
far no country in the Global South with equally rich historical sources than the Netherlands, 
which enable the study of human-environment interactions. Just as important is the fact that 
the KITLV in Leiden has the best library resources on Indonesia anywhere in the world. 

The most innovative aspect of this proposal (the urgency of this research) is the choice to 
study the dialectics between the contradictory global trends of environmentalism and con- 
sumerism of the middle class. Existing studies of middle-class consumption in Indonesia (e.g. 
Robison 1996; Tanter and Young 1990) do not focus on the environmental consequences of 
these consumption styles. Existing studies of the environment have too much ignored Indo- 
nesia, which is a serious mistake. As the fourth largest country in the world, situated in one of 
the most dynamic parts of the world, Southeast Asia, Indonesia should be of prime concern 
for a study on the environment in emerging economies in all circumstances. The study is also 
innovative in its conscious use of a historical approach, as a necessary prerequisite for an 
environmental study. To study history is not, as so often, an aim in itself, but is indispensable 
for testing the sustainability of contemporary institutions. This approach will enrich theo- 
retical debates about both scavenging and middle-class consumptive lifestyles. 


2 REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


The literature on environmental problems is enormous. If we focus only on solid waste, the 
number of scientific publications about waste is as overwhelming as the volume of waste 
itself. There are also many specialized journals, like Waste Management, or Resources, Con- 
servation and Recycling about solid waste. 

Growing urbanization and economic development have made the issue of urban pollu- 
tion, and the treatment of waste in particular, more pressing than ever. Economic growth 
produces more pollution; conversely, growing pollution threatens the sustainability of (eco- 
nomic) development. Urban pollution not only puts economic growth at risk and negatively 
affects human health but also imperils human well-being in general (Davis 2007). 

The influential Brundtland Commission contends that economic and social develop- 
ment can go together with preservation of our resources and does not need to happen at the 
expense of chances of development for future generations (WCED 1987). This contention, 
however, is a moot point. David Satterthwaite, for instance, argues that the key to environ- 
mental degradation is found in middle-class and elite consumption patterns and the urban- 
based production and distribution systems that serve them (Satterthwaite 2003: 74). If we 
accept the working hypothesis that urban poverty is not necessarily the biggest cause of 
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environmental degradation in the Global South (Ghanimé and Jahan 2004; Martínez-Alier 
1995), but wealth might create problems, the question arises as to what impact growing pros- 
perity will make. 

It is not just growing prosperity that is creating environmental challenges, but the mod- 
ernization of the world. In the modernized world, or, in Zygmunt Bauman's words, at a time 
of “liquid modernity”, when fixed, traditional frameworks were abandoned, people had the 
freedom, but were also required, to make individual choices to determine their position in 
society, still, of course, within societal constraints (Bauman 2000: 18-23). One way to find 
one's place in modern society is by consumptive choices. While the drive to modernization 
was perhaps led by the West, societies outside the West (who were often once colonized by the 
West) adopted modernity as well, but selectively; they picked what suited them best (Colom- 
bijn and Coté 2015). In Indonesia, advertisements in newspapers and journals from the mid- 
twentieth century promoted fashionable clothes, electric lighting, and modern kitchenware. 
Also less tangible things and certain behavior conveyed the idea of modernity: Western 
music, American films, smoking cigarettes, and, especially for women, the use of toothpaste 
and having fresh breath (Basundoro 2015; Husain 2015; Khusyairi and Colombijn 2015; 
Kusno 2010: 168-81; Maier 1997; Schulte Nordholt 1997: 20). 

In a process of objectification, people engage with material objects and as consumers reso- 
cialize commodities from which they had become estranged as producers (Miller 1995: 143). 
Thorstein Veblen used the term conspicuous consumption to describe the deliberately waste- 
ful consumption of the elite (O’Brien 2011: 156-9). The combined result of this stage of 
liquid modernity, objectification of culture, and conspicuous consumption is an ever-faster 
level of consumption. Fashion and inbuilt obsolescence compel people to throw away goods 
that in pre-modern times would have been used much longer. Much more waste is being pro- 
duced than humans would do if they simply satisfied their material needs. 

However, it would be wrong to see economic development of a growing middle class only 
as a threat to the environment. The current economic development in the Global South may 
produce several simultaneous effects, especially if the growth reaches larger segments of the 
population. Growing consumption is likely to produce more waste. Fewer people might be 
willing to take on the task of waste-picking, which is as a rule looked down upon by the 
society at large. So, the problem of waste may worsen in two ways when economies develop: 
more waste is produced and less is recycled. 

Nevertheless, these negative environmental effects of development might be offset by grow- 
ing environmental awareness among the middle class, which takes in global notions of envi- 
ronmentalism. In sum, a better insight into the conditions for environmental awareness in the 
middle class helps to find tools to reduce the swelling problem of waste in the Global South. 

Narratives that explain the status of the environment in general, or waste and consump- 
tion in particular, are influenced by political and economic interests (Nunan 2015: 31; Rob- 
bins 2004: 12). Therefore the study of consumption, the environment, and waste should be 
undertaken from a perspective rooted in political ecology. 

Paul Robbins (2004: 12) defines political ecology as the “empirical, research-based explo- 
rations to explain linkages in the condition and change of social/environmental systems, with 
explicit consideration of relations of power.” These relations of power are, perhaps by defini- 
tion, uneven, and consequently the study of waste involves a study of the exercise and unequal 
distribution of power. Seeking social justice is a key aim of a political ecology analysis because 
there is a normative understanding that there are more sustainable and less exploitative (of both 
nature and people) forms of human—environmental interactions. The analysis of power is also 
a matter of scale, and local environmental problems must be studied in the context of national 
and international influences (Bryant 1992; Jaffe and Diirr 2010; Nunan 2015; Robbins 2004). 


3 METHOD OF RESEARCH 


The overarching research question we wish to explore is how middle-class people in Indonesian 
cities produce and process waste, and reflect on their interactions with the environment. 
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The research took place in Surabaya, the second largest city in Indonesia, with a popula- 
tion of 2.8 million people. Surabaya is a port city, with a comparatively well-developed indus- 
try, the largest naval base in the country, and like most cities in the Global South, a large and 
varied service sector. It is also the capital city of the province of East Java (Dick 2002). 

The research covers the particular question of what meaning does the middle class give to 
the exemplary place of consumerism, the shopping mall. How does the middle class relate to 
global trends? Why do they sometimes indulge in excessive consumption and other times join 
global forces to fight environmental damage? How do they negotiate contradictory global 
messages of consumerism and environmentalism? How do they integrate the use of their car, 
exemplary object of consumerism, with a green awareness? 

The research collected data from 3 malls in Surabaya and interviewed 30 respondents in 
these malls. The respondents chosen were those who have been categorized as middle-class 
people that are called cukupan, categorized as those who have an income range of 3-10 mil- 
lion rupiah. We also chose some students who are called new-middle-class people because 
education has helped them be categorized as educated people, and only rich people and mid- 
dle-class people can apply to be a member of the university. However, the scholarship that the 
government give means lower-class people can join universities (Gerke, 2005). 


4 FINDINGS 


As a business and industrial city that absorbs many people, Surabaya also creates problems 
related to waste and pollution. Traditionally, industries in Surabaya increase their productiv- 
ity and this enables economic growth and prosperity. The consumption behavior is also one 
of the effects of the target of economic growth and prosperity. However, this condition can 
also be a problem for citizens in negotiating the fundamental message toward preserving their 
environment and the global message of consumerism. 

The citizens are just the objects of globalization that leads us to consume more products. 
As the target of globalization is to make the distant become closer, reachable, and affordable, 
the citizens tend to choose competitive products that bring them benefits. When the respond- 
ents were being asked questions related to their shopping activity and their understanding 
about eco-awareness, it seems that they know but are not intensively concerned about it. 

The data were taken from some middle-class people who were enjoying the malls dur- 
ing the weekend. They comprise several answers from several questions related to renewable 
products, energy-saving program, and sustainability. The first question was related to how far 
they understand green awareness or eco-awareness. The results showed that 25 people out of 
30 said they understood enough about it, and 5 of them do not understand about it. 

Market industry as the actor who provides material products and services has an impor- 
tant role in offering green products or services. Unfortunately, in Surabaya it is not becoming 
an important focus for the government relating the greening environment program. They still 
freely spread solid waste, which is mostly plastic waste. 

In addition the amount of plastic used has increased drastically coupled with an increase 
in the intensity of shopping. Itis impossible to restrain citizens” habit of shopping. Advertise- 
ments invite them to help each other by consuming some products. The more people consume 
industrial products, the more salary the employee gets; the more salary the employee gets, the 
more consumptive s/he is. As we know, the word ‘prosperity’ means that all people become 
successful and there are equal financial opportunities (Press). So, it is difficult to control their 
shopping activity since prosperity, especially financial wealth, is the target of life. Some of the 
respondents said that it is impossible to control their outcome, because the more salary they 
get, the more money they spend. It means that the more plastics they consume, the more fuel 
they use for reaching the mall and the more energy they use. 

The way they consume actually also gives them their identity. According to Solvay Gerke, 
the rise of middle-class people in Indonesia is marked by the rise of consumption. By con- 
suming many things people can construct their legitimacy; they can be the arbiters, hawkers, 
and trend-setters of the ‘modernity’ (Gerke, 2005). As the researchers analyze through the 
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way the respondents consume, all of them enjoy the shopping mall for getting fashionable 
things such as clothes and make-up, having coffee at Starbucks, or dinner at McD or at the 
food court. Those things in Surabaya are costly to imitate; only middle-class society can 
spend their time and money in consuming them. When the respondents were asked to choose 
between reducing their consumption habit and reducing the use of plastic waste, they gave 
answers indicating that whilst they still do some measure of environmentally friendly hab- 
its, they cannot reduce what they buy, especially because they buy everyday needs alongside 
family (N, 2017), reminding us that some Indonesian middle-class people are bold enough 
to reject the invitation to reduce their consumption lifestyle. On one side, the program that 
invites them to prevent the environment from being polluted is beneficial, and on the other 
side it is illogical enough for them because they want to preserve their prestige. 

In addition, this rejection will be a new trend for new-middle-class society, students, for 
example. Even if they do not have income from other institutions, they have a daily budget 
from their parents. Some of the respondents buy make-up that is an international brand, such 
as Victoria's Secret. This make-up has helped them to be part of modernity. Those who wear 
this make-up have been already being members of an international fashion trend. However, 
being educated in university does not help you to be a member of international modernity 
(Gerke, 2005). It can be looked at how they prefer to buy make-up, T-shirts, bags, and shoes 
at the mall rather than the traditional market, as we know that the brands are only located in 
the high-class malls, such as Galaxy Mall, Tunjungan Plaza Mall, and Grand City Mall. 


5 INTRODUCING GOVERNMENT AS THE AGENT OF LOCAL CULTURE 


Regarding the green awareness movement, the Surabaya government has already applied 
this program by inviting its citizens to join in many events. In contrast, this program tends to 
favor the externalization of ecological costs and blend with some product promotions that 
let capitalist development increase. From the statements above, we know that on one side 
the government intensively invites its citizens to keep the environment clean and minimize 
solid waste, but the business actors, such as stores, give them plastic bags to contain their 
purchases. Markus Lederer said that this ambivalence actually should be solved by using the 
term of trade-offs. In this system, the government as the policy maker should be consistent 
with the effort of greening the land. There will be some sectors who will be traded-off in 
order to be consistent (Lederer, 2018). The United Nations Environment Program (UNEP) 
has listed 10 key economic sectors that are “driving the definition trends of the transition 
to Green Economy including increasing human well-being and social equity and reducing 
environmental risks and eco-logical scarcities”. In addition, according to Urban F, the key 
characteristic of the Green Economic approach is that social, ecological, and economic issues 
should be approached in an integrated manner and that they entail some different types of 
feedback effects. Positive interaction within and across these two issues can be considered 
as synergies (Urban, 2013). Lederer said that both trade-offs and synergies are the result 
of interaction that may come about through either deliberate action or as unintended con- 
sequences and can themselves become the subjects of bureaucracy management (Lederer, 
2018). In contrast, some of the trade-offs and synergies that have been done are adverse for 
one of two sides; commonly, the government could not control maximally that its side is 
always get that adverse. It is evident that politics always creates risks for citizens. The govern- 
ment as the agent of local culture forgets to bring its citizens for upholding the local wisdom. 
In this process, local cultures do not work because of the wave of globalization. 


6 CONCLUSION 


In Surabaya, the above forms of the symbolic demonstration of social class and group 
membership exist because of interpretation of status or prestige. With rapid capitalist eco- 
nomic development that has a target of prosperity for all people, prestige and status become 
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negotiable values depending mainly on how they live and their consumption patterns. The 
international standard of consumption also helps Indonesian people become members of 
middle-class society on a national or international scale. In the name of increasing the grade 
of prosperity, globalization brings us to Western culture. In this process, local culture does 
not work to help people reduce the usage of plastic or solid waste. 
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ABSTRACT: Indonesia-Malaysia borders have been signified by the nature of porous, 
permeable, “soft border” borders in their history and socio-cultural relationships. However, 
due to their current interests in their own national priorities of sovereignty, defence, and 
security, the states have made the borders more rigid. Taking the case of the Ambalat 
Sea Block dispute as a background, I argue that what was in the past was understood as 
a deterritorialized border gradually changed to be more reterritorialized through the 
enforcement of state territorialisation from both the states. This paper aims at to investigate 
the effects of the state territorialization toward the border landers in their everyday-life 
mobility. The research was conducted in some villages in the Indonesian part of Sebatik 
Island, a small divided island of the two sovereign states of Indonesia and Malaysia, in the 
province of North Kalimantan during 2013-2016, with the Bugis community as the research 
subject. The findings of the research show the state policies on territoriality have affected 
what used to be an intensified cross-border flow of people and goods into the Sebatik Island 
and (re)positioned the border population at a crossroads between openness and control of 
physical borders and socio-political boundaries”. 


Keywords: territoriality, Indonesia Malaysia borders, deterritorialization, reterritorializa- 
tion, everyday life 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The paper aims to investigate the effects of the enforcement of state territorialization from 
both Indonesia and Malaysia on the Bugis community's everyday-life mobility on the 
border of Indonesia in Sebatik Island. This research took place in some villages located 
on the Indonesian part of Sebatik Island under the administration of Nunukan Regency 
(Kabupaten), the Province of Kalimantan Utara, Indonesia, along with the land border with 
Malaysia Sebatik and the maritime border with Tawau Sabah Malaysia. The combination of 
land and maritime borders inevitably form the uniqueness of the site compared with other 
borders in the world with a single kind of border (Baldacchino 2013). 

Asa research background, this border island has undergone a gradual process of Indonesian 
reterritorialization after the case of the Ambalat Sea Block Dispute (2005) and the Gerakan 
Reformasi (Reformation Movement) in 1998. This Indonesian reterritorialization has, through 
a national policy, encouraged relations between the center and the periphery in Sebatik Island 
in the areas of society, economy, culture and local politics because the paradigm has shifted 
from the outer islands being the backyard to the front veranda of the country. In turn, the 
development of border areas has become a part of the National Development Plan for its stra- 
tegic roles for the country in the aspects of defense and security, economies, and social cultural 
dynamics (Nasional 2010). On the other side of the border, Malaysia, which is more developed 
in its current economic level, also has requirements to protect its border by enactment of the 
policies for border control. The purpose of the policies, similar to other states in Southeast 
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Asia, “is not fortifying its borders in response to growing interstate wars, as had tradition- 
ally been the case. Rather, particularly since 2001, it has tightened controls to battle illegal 
migration as well as smuggling and sea piracy.” Prior to 2000, the Philippine-Sabah border, 
including the Indonesia Sebatik-Tawau Sea border in the Celebes Sea, was extremely porous. 
Fishermen, traders, migrants, and even separatists moved back and forth largely unhindered. 
This pattern changed in April 2000, when about 20 tourists were kidnapped on the Malaysian 
resort island of Sipadan, which lies off the northeastern coast of Sabah and was claimed by 
Indonesia at the time. The Abu Sayyaf group from the southern Philippines, who often mantle 
themselves in separatist rhetoric, claimed responsibility for the kidnapping (McGahan 2008). 

As a result, processes of state (re)bordering that highlight the increasing securitization and 
impermeability of borders between the two states have heavily impacted the Indonesia—Sebatik 
island. These recent processes were accentuated by long historical border relations and the 
“cooperation” of Indonesia and Malaysia as neighboring countries, including cultural social 
and kinships relationships that bind the people living at the borderland of these countries. 
To this date, the intensified cross-border flow of people and goods—legal and illegal —has 
been accompanied by mutual tightening of sea borders, on which Malaysia has imposed even 
tighter controls given the flows of migrants from Sebatik that resulted in the (re)positioning 
of the border population at a crossroads between openness and control of physical borders 
and socio-political boundaries. 

Based on ethnography fieldwork and historical research that 1 conducted between 2013 
and 2016 as part of my dissertation, this paper investigates the changes in the everyday-life 
mobility of the Bugis community as can be seen in socio-economic aspects of life across the 
border as a result of the effects of the new state policies on their border. Some stories from 
the field are very important to explicate my argument in this paper. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 The effects of state territorialization on border mobility on Sebatik Island 


The more restricted border between Indonesia and Malaysia has been a new experience for 
people on Sebatik Island since Tawau was closed to Indonesians from Sebatik Island in 2013, 
and this creates a hard situation for ordinary people and changes their everyday-life mobilities. 
Before the closing, people made the crossing to Sebatik Malaysia by walking across from 
the districts of Sebatik Tengah and Sebatik Timur to the neighboring Malaysian villages. 
They did not have any difficulties in getting through. There was no fence or any barriers that 
clearly showed that it was the borderland zone. A few villages in the districts (Haji Kuning 
and Sei Pancang Village) also shared a watershed with Malaysian villages. A small simple 
Indonesian military post was located near the border marker. People just crossed the border 
without being scrutinized by the guardians since it was part of their everyday activities. 
People made the crossing to Tawau in different ways. Before the year 2013, they could go 
directly to Tawau from the border of Sebatik island to purchase basic needs such as groceries 
and cooking gas in Tawau. They equipped themselves with a PLB (Pas Lintas Batas, which 
means Border Crossing Pass), which was easily obtained for the locals, or a passport. They 
could cross the sea border by a passenger speedboat by paying RM10 (around 30,000 Rupiah 
at that time) or go with some traders with their jongkong (wooden boats) that were loaded 
with cash crops to Tawau. Approaching the Sabindo Tawau Port they would continue with 
smaller pete. This way meant that, as Sebatik Indonesians, they did not have to go through 
formal Tawau immigration at the Tawau checkpoint, and instead entered Sabah via the back- 
yard of the immigration office. One of the Sebatik Indonesians would take their PLB or 
passport, along with others, to be stamped at the Tawau immigration. This was a common 
arrangement prior to the introduction of border control. For this “facility”, everyone includ- 
ing the researcher had to pay RM 4-5 for uang jasa (fees for services). Through this “back 
door”, they were able to officially enter into Malaysian territory. Yet, there were others who 
entered Sabah illegally, without having passports stamped. This was common among illegal 
migrants who entered without travel documents by using speedboat services from Sungai 
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Nyamuk in Pulau Sebatik, which shares a border with Malaysia to Tawau (Dollah 2007). 
Illegal migrants could take advantage of these daily speedboat services that carried goods 
and passengers between Pulau Sebatik and the Batu jetty near Tawau port. 

However, such relaxed restrictions changed in 2013 when Malaysia introduced tight con- 
trols forbidding Indonesians from Sebatik Island from crossing over to Malaysian's domestic 
port. Since the introduction of new sea and land controls, the Indonesian residents of Sebatik 
Island have no longer been able to use their previous ways of travel. They now have to go 
through Nunukan, which has formal immigration facilities. Five ferries with a capacity of 
100-158 passengers operate daily to and from Tawau and Nunukan port, namely, KM Mega 
Express, KM Malindo Express, Mid East Express, KM Tawindo, and MV Labuan Express. 
A one-way trip from Nunukan, Indonesia, to Tawau, Sabah, takes about two hours with a fee 
of IDR 100,000 (USD11). According to the Consortium of Tawau Ferry Companies, at times, 
up to nine ferry services operate daily, particularly during busy festive seasons, managed by 
Tawau Ferry Terminal and Customs, Immigration and Quarantine (CIQ) (Mahadi 2014). 

To anticipate this changing situation, the local Sebatik inhabitants who have been accus- 
tomed to cross the sea-border for various purposes now enter Tawau officially through Nunu- 
kan holding their passport or PLB. This international standard of immigration enables these 
Indonesians to stay in Sabah for one month. Ironically, there is a loophole. When Indonesians 
from Sebatik Island are officially in Malaysia, they are able to travel easily to the Malaysian 
side of Sebatik Island and then easily return to their homes by crossing the land border within 
the island, where there is no border control. They merely return to their own houses on the 
Indonesian side of Sebatik as the national boundary on this island is, ironically, not control- 
led. With this strategy, the Indonesia Sebatik Islanders are free to go back and forth between 
Indonesia Sebatik and Tawau while in the Malaysian official immigration record they are 
still in Malaysia. While this maneuver is continuously conducted by the Bugis Sebatik com- 
munity, especially among traders, the tightened border exerts a strong influence on everyday 
practices on the island; stricter movement across borders has actually lessened dependency on 
Tawau and motivated Sebatik Islanders to develop new and closer connections with Indone- 
sia. Besides, there were always some people who could not go to Tawau. Many of those were 
recent immigrants and some of them were deportees and did not have passports or PLB and 
did not share the habit of crossing the border that old residents had. Therefore, people who 
established themselves on the Indonesian side of Sebatik Island did not automatically or nec- 
essarily incorporate Tawau into their mental map. The situation of the Sebatik Bugis border- 
crossers is similar to Hasting and Donnan's argument, that “local experience of the state and 
resistance to it cannot be limited to the imaginative representations: attention must be paid to 
the very material consequences of the actions of states for local population” (1999: 3). 

In one interview with a palm oil gardener on the island, the shifting of everyday-life mobil- 
ity had also affected their perception about crossing border mobility. Haji Kamil, an Indone- 
sian who had been a migrant worker in Malaysia, is a gardener'in Indonesia Sebatik that has 
not visited Malaysia for years. He said “While we can work here, have our own garden or easily 
go fishing to the sea, why should we go to Malaysia? Malaysia is only a place for makan gaji. 
Once we have money to buy land in Sebatik, we don't need to return to Malaysia and repeat 
the bad experience with the Malaysian police. We are happier here in Sebatik Indonesia.” A 
lady, an owner of clothes shop in Indonesia Sebatik, said that Malaysian fashion is out of 
date compared with Indonesian fashion. Therefore, she bought all the clothes from Jakarta or 
Surabaya (owner of clothes shop in Sebatik). Many people in Indonesia Sebatik right now are 
more connected to Indonesian cities because of better transportation facilities. 


3 CONCLUSION 


Related to the process of reterritorialization, it can be said that people on the border of 
Sebatik island experience a process of infrastructural and cultural integration with Indonesia, 
as well as a physical detachment from the bi-national region in which it is immersed. This 
situation is strongly reflected through their everyday practices, and examining patterns of 
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everyday practices exposes some of the systems of difference and exclusion that nation states 
have introduced and enforced. The physical barriers that restrict cross-border mobility rear- 
range identities and boundaries between both Sebatik and Tawau and have reorganized 
social relations and changed how the Bugis relate to the space where they live. With regard 
to, the changes on modes of mobilities to immobilities, I suggest that the process of changes 
the border subjects Indonesian citizens to is fertile ground and open for further research. 
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ABSTRACT: The Dayak communities of Central Kalimantan are one of the ethnic com- 
munities in NKRI. The communities have questioned the position of relationships with the 
state in the political, economic, social, and cultural spheres. The struggle of Dayak iden- 
tity in the post-reform era indicates the operation of the institutionalization process in the 
framework of civil society in Central Kalimantan. This study was limited to the post-reform 
era (2001-2015) with an approach to civil society theory by using a qualitative descriptive 
method. The results reveal several facts about the Dayak-Madura ethnic conflict tragedy, 
the formalization of Dayak customary institutions (Perda 16/2008), the application of local 
content in educational curricula, customs, and customary law enforcement, nature, and pros- 
perity. The analysis shows the model of Dayak identity struggle in two patterns: first, the 
resistance to the repressive actions of a particular community as a form of resistance to the 
state; second, a collaborative pattern with the local government to gain legitimacy for the 
institutional role of the Dayak community in all spheres. The analysis further asserts that the 
model of the identity struggle by the Dayak community is sporadic. It is not only dominant 
in one of the models, but also in the combined framework between the neo-Gramscian and 
neo-Tocquevillian perspectives of civil society. 


Keywords: Civil Society, Identity Struggle, Dayak, Central Kalimantan 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Hobbes's notion (Suhelmi, 2001: 197) about the power of the state as “leviathan” emphasizes 
that the power of the state becomes an absolute and autonomous political entity of any 
intervention. This notion will greatly imply the decline of civil society as a place for con- 
fronting with the state. According to Chandhoke (1995: 8-13), civil society is a place where 
people enter into relationships with the state. Civil society therefore becomes a basis or a 
place for the emergence of rational discourse in order to question the accountability of the 
state. In addition, Chandhoke (1995) also asserts that the civil society acts as a space for the 
implementation of relationships between the society and the state in terms of accountability, 
participation, and autonomy. 

The concept of the state as “leviathan” matches the description of the power of the New 
Order regime in Indonesia. According to Hikam (1996: 243), the politics of depoliticization 
during the New Order regime caused the splitting of civil society. The communities lost their 
right to participate in governance and were no longer autonomous neither independent in 
political life. They became powerless, and access to social, economic, and political environ- 
ments was obstructed by repressive state agents. These conditions made the existence of an 
autonomous and independent entity of civil society impossible. 

The accumulation of state pressure in all spheres was enhanced by the public distrust of 
the New Order governance system. Regime and government change had been the persistent 
demand since the mid-1990s until the outbreak of reformation in 1997. The reform era provided 
places and positions for people in order to question the power of the state which had large and 
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massive authority. Efforts were made to strengthen its position economically, socially, culturally, 
and politically. The civil society movement that aimed to pursue political and social change at the 
national level had an impact on the local level, which occurred in most of the regions in Indonesia. 

In this study, civil society is regarded as an “agent”, which is related to the realm of asso- 
ciative life, associations and non-association groups, formal and non-formal, non-violent 
groups, all based on religion, ancestry, ethnicity, and class, operating in non-enforced envi- 
ronments and as a series of relational networks (Alagappa, 2004; Walzer, 1994). Empirically, 
the constellation of the civil society movement in Central Kalimantan was already perceived 
before the end of the New Order regime. It was viewed as the Dayak movement to confront 
with the power of the New Order. According to Kusni (2009), the Dayak movement at that 
time was considered not as an organized or programmed action, but only as a discourse. 
However, subsequently, various organizations appeared (e.g. non-governmental organiza- 
tions and Dayak customary institutions). The discourse of “putra daerah” (indigenous peo- 
ple) was one of the facts presented at that time, in order to question the Dayak's access to 
political leadership and the pattern of resource management by the New Order's power. 

This study aims to describe the role of Dayak communities as a civil society agent in the 
post-reform era without neglecting the sequence of activities that occurred before the New 
Order era. Towards the end of the New Order Regime until the transition period, the Dayak 
community was still looking for deep-rooted thinking within the context of identity struggle. 
The role of the Dayak community as a civil society is elaborated to obtain a picture of the 
model of its identity struggle in Central Kalimantan, especially in the post-reform era. 

This study aims to illustrate the model of Dayak identity struggle in Central Kaliman- 
tan. Its main focus is to examine the relationships between the Dayak community and other 
ethnic communities, corporation, and local government by using a qualitative descriptive 
method. Data were obtained through the observation and conducting in-depth interviews 
with several key informants. Secondary data were also used to support the fundamental argu- 
mentation and proposition. Data were analyzed according to Moleong (2005), which include 
recording, classifying, synthesizing, making an overview, data meaning, finding the patterns 
of data relationships, and making general findings. This study was limited to the post-reform 
era (2001-2015), based on the events and activities of the Dayak community as an agent or 
organization in the social and political spheres. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Against hegemony of the state 


In Indonesia, hegemony and control in almost all areas of community life in the New Order 
regime limited the development of civil society at both the national and local levels. The pub- 
lic distrust was at the point of culmination, and the economic crisis of 1997 was the momen- 
tum that triggered Indonesia’s democratic transition (Aspinall, 2004). The era of democratic 
transition or reform implicitly became the beginning of the awakening of civil society in 
Indonesia. Several studies on civil society in Indonesia revealed that this period of resurrec- 
tion was marked by the swift demands of society on the democratic agenda, the significant 
growth of NGOs or civil society organizations, and the emergence of NGOs that are based 
on or characterized by local culture. 

Constellation of democratic transition in various places was finally fulfilled by the central 
government in the enactment of law 22/1999 on regional government, also known as the law 
on regional autonomy. This law embraces the principle of decentralization, whose primary 
purpose is the division of authority in the management of government from the center and 
secondary purpose is the administration of some function to the region as an autonomous 
agent (decentralized). The enactment gave new mandates to all local regions to manage their 
own government. The democracy channel has now been wide open, marked by freedom of 
expression, open political system through direct regional head elections, and managing their 
own households by autonomous regions. 
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The demands of society for democratic life were also institutionalized in Central Kaliman- 
tan through the “putra daerah” discourse. The people of Central Kalimantan strongly rejected 
the governor appointed by the New Order government, and preferred that the appointment 
be made by the region without neglecting the criteria for the development. The ongoing 
polemic against the “putra daerah” discourse was responded by the Central Kalimantan 
government by issuing Local Regulation 14/1998 (Perda 14/1998) on customary institutions 
in the province of Central Kalimantan to strengthen the existence of an independent, self- 
contained institution. During the reform era, many people expected that this customary 
institution would do much for the empowerment of the Dayak community, but it was still far 
from reality. For instance, the role of the Dayak community as a civil society was still con- 
fronted with the issues of identity and human rights such as civil rights, the right to life and 
the right to freedom (Budiman, 1990: 34). 

The neo-Gramscian analysis is a dominant approach to dissecting the pre-democratic era 
until the transition to democracy, as Alagappa's proposition implies in several studies of civil 
society in Asia, including Indonesia. The pressure and format of the New Order govern- 
ment still left various polemics in Central Kalimantan. These issues and demands had long 
been voiced by Dayaks and Dayak organizations to the government. The main concerning 
issues were as follows: the economic and livelihood issues of Dayak people who were crushed 
by the penetration of capitalism (logging companies); the issue of “putra daerah” regarding 
the political leadership such as in the military and government at that time; and the Dayak 
culture, which was regarded as an underdeveloped, barbaric, and marginal culture. The 
outbreak of ethnic conflict in Central Kalimantan in 2001 coincided with the readiness to 
welcome regional autonomy. 

This tragedy was discussed many times by Dayak figures, scholars, academics, Western 
researchers, and even by the Dayak community on various occasions. They concluded that 
the conflict was generally triggered by a number of interests and rights of the Dayak com- 
munity which were not accommodated by the government. The ethnic conflict between the 
Dayak and Madurese was regarded as a purely ethnic or ethnic conflict, which could not 
be removed under the leadership of the New Order regime. From a political demographic 
perspective, the transmigration program implemented by the New Order government aimed 
to cope with population explosions on the islands of Java and Madura, and to extend the 
management of the vast unproductive lands of the less populated islands. Borneo was one of 
the targets of this transmigration program in order to make the Maduranese fight in Central 
Kalimantan. Several analysts believe that the transmigration program was the New Order 
strategy to extend political support and establishment of the status quo, which was effectively 
proved. According to Dayak people, the conflict occurred because of the Maduranese culture 
of ethnic violence that altered the economic sector of the Dayak community. This attitude 
was not in accordance with the cultural norms and values of Dayak people. In addition, from 
a social and political perspective, the conflict occurred due to channel obstruction or access 
to political and economic power in various segments resulting from a pattern of political 
leadership perceived to marginalize the Dayaks, and then the pattern of economic sector 
domination that destroyed local wisdom and livelihoods. 

Several parties were in agreement that the ethnic conflict occurred due to the failure of secu- 
rity forces (TNI and Polri) to prevent the slaughter of people (“ethnic cleansing”). TNI and 
Polri are state agents that provide security and protection to conflicting communities, but in 
reality, they are powerless. Therefore, 1t can be said that the state is also powerless. During the 
ethnic conflict, the Dayak organization played a role in the Institution for Dayak Community 
and Central Kalimantan Consultation Region/Lembaga Musyawarah Masyarakat Dayak dan 
Daerah Kalimantan Tengah (LMMDD-KT). On the one hand, this organization shouted the 
slogan “where the earth steps on, is the same place for the heavens need to be upheld”, a sym- 
bol of resistance against anyone who seeks to destroy and disrespect the Dayak culture. On the 
other hand, the Dayak ethnic community also had a strong urge to fight. 

While constructing the understanding of the Dayak people at that time, the Maduranese 
were regarded as the representation of the state. Memories of the repressive or “leviathan” 
nature of Hobbes in the New Order regime still remain, which are easily identified with the 
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ethnic behavior and ethical attitudes of the Maduranese in comparison with other ethnici- 
ties. From this perspective, it can be understood that the Dayak community acts as an agent 
that confronted with the state to gain access to various sectors controlled by other societies. 
According to Bakker (2002), the principle of voluntarism is a powerful driver of struggle. 
This principle is reflected in the opposition of the Dayak ethnic community, which is seen as 
a main action strategy for changing social order. Moreover, Robert Cox (1999) suggests that 
the resistance is “the agent representing the revolution”. 

The local government provided the regulation, namely Perda 14/1998, for the custom- 
ary institution. However, in reality, the implementation of Perda 14/1998 was not effective 
enough to overcome the hegemony and pressure exerted by other groups on the Dayak com- 
munity. The exposure to the Dayak—Madura conflict was not to elevate the superiority of 
Dayak ethnicity, but solely for proving a proposition of civil society. In many aspects, the 
2001 experience led to solidarity, a sense of shared destiny, the power to promote non-violent 
Dayak customs, and the desire to modernize Dayak institutions. 


2.2 Dayak cultural construction as a public culture 


Alagappa (2004) illustrates that the role of civil society is to strengthen autonomy by the 
institutional and regulatory development of self-governance. It consists of institutionaliza- 
tion; organizational development; finding and solving problems in the wider community 
by extending to authorities not exercised by the government, preventing the abuse of state 
power and restricting interference into the private, social, and economic aspects of soci- 
ety; development in terms of articulation, aggregation, and representation of public inter- 
est. Furthermore, Alagappa comments on other issues on which local governments cannot 
work because of their different areas of activity. However, the Dayak cultural sphere is 
the authority possessed by Dayak Customary Council of Central Kalimantan/Dewan Adat 
Dayak Kalimantan Tengah (DAD-KT) and not by the local government. It is difficult to 
distinguish between the roles of DAD-KT and the local government because the personnel 
of DAD-KT are also the elite personnel of the government. Several issues confronted by 
DAD-KT can be used to construct the Dayak cultural and customary systems in order to 
gain legitimacy from the wider community and in the national context so that Dayak culture 
is public. Some of these issues and cases can reinforce this argument in order that the local 
government and the wider community recognize and accept the various roles of DAD-KT 
in fighting for cultural identity. 

The Dayak customary institution is a community organization which is not only delib- 
erately established but also fairly developed and raised alongside the history of the Dayak 
customary community with respect to its customary law territory. It is also entitled and 
authorized to manage various life issues with respect to Dayak customs and customary law. 
This Dayak customary institution can be measured from the role of DAD-KT in upholding 
customary law. The enforcement of this customary law related to the attitude and norm of 
the life of Dayak people and other society should lead to Dayak customary law as an agreed 
rule. For example, when any party, including the Dayak community itself, violates, it will be 
dealt with or resolved through customary rules that have been agreed upon. In fact, DAD- 
KT wanted to revive customary justice for several cases as did their ancestors thousands of 
years ago. Consider, for example, the case of Thamrin Amal Tomagola, a sociologist from the 
University of Indonesia, who insulted the Dayak people through his research results in 2011. 
Another example is the customary court that tried some Indonesian Air Force officers (INI 
AU) in West Kotawaringin Regency for violating an order which led to an uproar in 2017. 

Dayak titles should be given to Dayaks for their useful services and achievements for the 
community. For example, the Dayak title was given to the Governor of Central Kalimantan 
such as Agustin Teras Narang and Sugianto Sabran. However, recently, the Dayak title was 
also given to those who were non-Dayaks such as the President, the Vice President, and the 
Governor of Bank Indonesia. As an institution that was authorized to deliver the titles, 
DAD-KT did this in the interest of Dayak people to increase their popularity at the national 
level. Several core administrators of DAD-KT know that this award will serve as a reminder 
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to the person who holds it to not neglect the Dayak community, especially in every develop- 
ment policy. 

A research study by Sandi (2016) describes the steps taken by DAD-KT to urge the local 
government to formulate legal regulation and implement protection and learning as well as 
to introduce Dayak culture, customary law, and knowledge of Dayak indigenous people. 
Based on the demands, inputs, and encouragement from DAD-KT, the local government 
set one of the important policies related to local content learning materials in the form of 
Governor Regulation 22/2011 (Pergub 22/2011). The policy on local content regulates the 
implementation of 11 types of local wisdom: (1) regional languages, (2) local literature, (3) 
local arts, (4) customs and customary law, (5) local history, (6) food/cuisine (7) medicine and 
treatment, (8) design/engraving/sculpture (technology), (9) sports, (10) the environment, and 
(11) customary rights. Furthermore, this was followed by the implementation of publishing 
books in order to apply the local curriculum to primary schools in several districts of Central 
Kalimantan. 

According to Alaggapa (2004: 53), in the state sphere, civil society is a territory that influ- 
ences the functions and policies of the state through the aggregation of interests, forming 
public opinion and guarding policy changes. Apart from the process and its implementa- 
tion, this proposition is in fact a manifestation of the role of DAD-KT in the enforcement 
of Dayak law (customary court), the struggle for the popularity and interests of the Dayak 
community (title), and the knowledge of Dayak culture to be accepted as a public culture 
(local content). This is a picture of the autonomy of DAD-KTs self-governance. To some 
extent, this is also a form of decentralization of power to empower civil society, as Arato 
(2000) states, or it may be an extension of the authority (Alagappa, 2004) which the local 
government cannot perform, as well as the resolution of problems developed by society (e.g. 
the massive action of society to sue the sociologist from the University of Indonesia). 

The role of DAD-KT in constructing Dayak culture to be accepted as a public culture can 
be widely viewed as a normative contribution to the development and empowerment of the 
Dayak community. This is similar to what Islamic organizations such as NU and Muham- 
madiyah have done, within this very long institutional range and almost in tandem with the 
history of Indonesia, who sought to fight for Islam as a public religion, a normative contri- 
bution that is freely debated in the public space because there is no longer exclusivity in the 
agenda. On the one hand, the participation of DAD-KT in the empowerment agenda and as 
a civil society organization can help maintain consistency and rationality. On the other hand, 
political leverage, if not strictly protected, can make the Dayak cultural agenda an unlawful 
public culture and a stigma for society as a whole. For example, DAD-KT became powerless 
when a Katingan District leader was involved in a case that took place in March 2017. Such 
incidents can hinder the development of civil society when the interest in struggle is replaced 
by political interest to leverage the cultural identity of Dayaks. 


3 CONCLUSION 


The model of Dayak identity struggle in the post-reform era has two phases. First, the strug- 
gle of Dayak identity is a purely counter-hegemonic, counter-narrative and even revolution- 
ary tool to confront other communities as a form of representation of the state. Second, 
the institutionalization of civil society (DAD-KT) as an organization and its accompanying 
roles in collaborative and accommodative forms is considered as a political struggle of Dayak 
identity. Although the desire to decentralize governance has been integrated into the civil 
society space, it has been refracted into the interests of the elite, which indirectly undermines 
the position of DAD-KT with regard to state policy and struggle for the interests of society 
at large. From a theoretical implication perspective, Dayak community institutions have, on 
the one hand, become independent and oppositional and, on the other hand, acted inde- 
pendently and politically in collaboration with the local government. The first phase gives a 
clear picture of the dominant neo-Gramscian framework. The second phase depicts the insti- 
tutional phase of DAD-KT using the neo-Tocquevillian framework that describes the role 
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of the local government in making changes to Dayak organizational entities. However, this 
reflects a weak relationship between DAD-KT organizations. Thus, the logic of the local gov- 
ernment to empower the Dayak community in the form of institutionalization of DAD-KT 
is interpreted as another form of hegemony. 
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ABSTRACT: This study focuses on how the practices of early girl marriage encourage the 
process of marginalisation of women. Using a sociological analysis with a gender perspective, 
this study also aims to examine how the practices of early girl marriage harm the lives of 
young women and their children. This study was conducted in two regions of East Java 
Province, Indonesia, with different cultural backgrounds, namely Bangkalan Regency with 
1ts Maduranese culture and Blitar Regency with its Javanese culture. The subjects included 
in this study were young wives, their husbands, parents, parents-in-law, neighbours and local 
community leaders. Data were collected using a questionnaire administered to 100 respond- 
ents and an in-depth interview with 20 informants. The results from this study reveal the role 
of patriarchal hegemonic culture in the lives of poor communities who still practice early 
marriage. Women are marginalised for several reasons as follows: a) they are kept in subor- 
dinate positions in their families and communities; b) they live in poor conditions; c) they 
have no protection for their reproductive health. This paper argues that practices of early girl 
marriage are not a religious but a gender issue. 


Keywords: Feminist Perspective, Gender, Girl Marriage, Poverty 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Early girl marriage is still common in Indonesia although various policies and regulations 
have been framed to strictly curb these practices. Compared with other regions in Indonesia, 
the number of early girl marriages in East Java Province is quite large. According to 
the Indonesia Population Data Survey (IDHS, 2007), the proportion of under-aged 
girl marriages (i.e. <16 years old) in East Java was 39.4%. Meanwhile, one out of three 
women (about 40%) who were married for the first time in Java was under the age of 16, 
especially in West and East Java. A study conducted in Madura has also shown that in 
order to ease the burden on the family economy, parents encourage girls to marry even 
though they have not yet attained 18 years of age and still go to school (Susanti H., Emy: 
2015). 

This study mainly focuses on girls who become victims of early marriage, regardless of the 
age of their husbands. In an early marriage, women bear more losses because they get preg- 
nant and give birth early. Using a sociological analysis with a gender perspective, this study 
aims to explain the mechanism of social reproduction of gender-based power relations that 
support the ongoing practices of girl marriage. 

The study not only focuses on the violations of the human rights of women but also aims 
to reveal the marginalisation of women in the practices of early marriage. It also aims to 
examine how unequal gender-based power relations in the practice of girl marriage have been 
reproduced eventually and harm the lives of girls. More specifically, the aim of this study was 
to reveal how practices of early girl marriage encourage the marginalisation of women in any 
positions and statuses of women. 
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2 METHOD 


This was a qualitative study supported by quantitative data analysis conducted in two regions 
in East Java Province, Indonesia. These two places have different cultural backgrounds, for 
example Bangkalan Regency with its Maduranese culture and Blitar Regency with its Java- 
nese culture. The subjects included in this study were women who were victims of early 
marriages, their husbands, biological mothers and fathers, parents-in-law, neighbours and 
community leaders. Data were collected using a questionnaire administered to 100 respond- 
ents and an in-depth interview with 20 informants. 


3 GIRL MARRIAGE, MARGINALISATION AND POVERTY 


The theory of poverty was applied in this study to explain how the reality of poverty con- 
tinues in the community to influence the practices of early marriage. Poverty is generally 
associated with deprivation of health, education, food, knowledge, influence over one's envi- 
ronment and so on, which make the differences between truly living and merely surviving. 
There is another universal aspect of poverty, which makes it particularly painful and difficult 
to escape. The poor are more vulnerable than any other group to health hazards, economic 
down-turns and man-made violence (Chambers, 2006). 

Furthermore, since women are kept in a subordinate position, vulnerability among poor 
women is more pronounced. Meanwhile, for poor people, social solidarity is one of the most 
important assets avallable to them. To maintain this solidarity and the emotional and physi- 
cal security it provides, people are willing to make considerable sacrifices to ensure that these 
social bonds are preserved. 

The discussion about cultural bonds and gender relations cannot be separated from power 
relations analysis. Theories of power relations conceive power as repressive, and suggest that 
power is viewed as something that can be acquired, like a commodity, and can be exchanged 
from one person to another through a contractual act. Meanwhile, seeking a non-economist 
analysis of power, Foucault states that the analysis of power should not be concerned with 
power in its central location, but rather in its extremities where power overcomes the rules of 
right. Foucault questions how power is embodied in the institutions at a local and regional 
level (Foucault, 2002). 


4 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of this study found that marriage of girls under the age of 18 years is common, 
and girl marriage is even considered as a tradition. When a girl has already begun menstrua- 
tion or graduated from elementary school, usually she will soon be forced to marry by her 
parents. The results from this study indicate that the majority of girls in the regencies of 
Bangkalan and Blitar are married at 11-14 years of age (Bangkalan 64% and Blitar 68%). 
Some of them are even married at 11 years of age (Bangkalan 16% and Blitar 20%). 

Most of the people in these poor communities see the practice of girl marriage as a way to 
reduce the economic burden of their families. Some of the mothers of girls who were already 
married before 14 years of age revealed that their families did not have the money to continue 
their children's education. For these poor communities, marrying off their girls at a young age or 
under the age of 18 is considered advantageous to help the economic conditions of their families. 

Furthermore, the results indicate that the practice of girl marriage in fact exacerbates 
poverty. Girls are shackled to domestic duties and parenting, making it impossible to engage 
in productive activities. A woman who got married at a young age said that before being mar- 
ried, she helped her parents in the fields and earned some income. After marriage, she could 
no longer work in the rice fields, while her husband's income was very low and not always 
enough to buy milk and supplementary food for their toddler children. This fact shows that 
girls who are married early become “victims”. 
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The study shows that within her marital household, a young wife only has little bargain- 
ing power and ability to make decisions regarding various aspects of her life. A woman's 
husband and mother-in-law mainly determine her role in the family and control her access 
to or participation in the outside world. This often remains the case throughout her life and 
translates to weaker control over resources in her household, tighter constraints on her time, 
more restricted access to information and health services, and poorer health conditions. 

The lack of power and decision-making autonomy has a significant influence on economic 
decisions. Where women have decision-making power and their priorities are reflected in how 
household resources are allocated, household expenditures on key areas such as education 
and health tend to be higher. 

Girls subjected to early marriage portray a marginalisation of economic, social, cultural 
and political conditions. Marginalisation of poor women is more pronounced because they 
are kept in a subordinate position in gender relations. Unequal gender relations are supported 
by cultural norms in communities. Therefore, the number of poor women is increasing over 
time. These symptoms are referred to as symptoms of feminisation of poverty among women 
who are married at young ages. Married girls suffer due to prolonged poor economic and 
social conditions. The marriages of these girls often serve to fulfil the gender values of the 
communities where the status of widows is considered to be much more honourable than 
unmarried women who are often interpreted as being “not married” or “old spinsters”. Gen- 
der values treat boys and girls differently. 

Because of their low level of education, married girls are often not considered by their hus- 
bands and parents-in-law as being capable of making money and/or managing finances or 
making financial decisions for the household. Married girls who work have less control over 
their income, face isolation from school, friends and the workplace, and have limited access 
to social capital and networks. 

Young brides often experience overlapping marginalisation because they are still young, 
often poor and less educated. This affects the resources and assets they can bring into their 
marital households, thus reducing their decision-making abilities. Child marriage places a 
girl under the control of her husband and often the in-laws, limiting her ability to voice her 
opinion and form and pursue her own plans and aspirations. 

This study found unequal power relations between a young wife and her husband, parents 
and in-laws. These unequal gender values are continuously reproduced without considering 
the “harm” inflicted on the girl's life. Using Foucault's theory (Foucault, 2002), gender-based 
power relations must be understood by revealing how a triangle of power, rights and knowl- 
edge takes place in the lives of poor communities. It is clear that power relates to the rules of 
the rights that formally delimit power and the effects of truth or knowledge produced and 
transmitted by power, which, in turn, reproduce this power. 


5 CONCLUSION 


The results of the study indicate that the impact of girl marriage practices is bad for the 
lives of girls and their children. The consequences of child marriage have profound effects 
in the form of lost earnings and intergenerational transmissions of patriarchal and poverty 
systems. 

Based on these results, this study argues that women are marginalised for several reasons as 
follows: a) they are kept in subordinate positions in their families and communities; b) they 
live in poor conditions; c) they have no protection for their reproductive health. The practices 
of early girl marriage are not a religious but a gender issue. The patriarchal system as a social 
norm and system hegemonises the gender relations in the family and community. 

This study also reveals that power relations between young wives and their husbands, par- 
ents and in-laws are unequal. The economic impacts and costs of child marriage are likely to 
be very high for girls who marry early, for their children, families and communities, as well 
as for society at large. In the light of these facts, unequal gender-based power relations are 
reproduced in the practices of girl marriage in poor communities. 
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ABSTRACT:  Ajhemo practised by Madurese women is closely related to the habit of 
planting trees, flowers and foliage in backyards, long before the government had encouraged 
its citizens to plant medicinal plants. Through their own initiative, these women began to 
plant with the aim of using as tambha (for medicinal purposes). The practice of ajhemo 
raises the question of why Madurese women maintain their habit of consuming medicinal 
plants while they are living in the modern era. This study applies Spradley's methods of 
ethnography specific to the cognitive anthropological school, assuming that each society has 
its own unique knowledge system that can be learned by understanding the perception and 
mind organisation related to the material phenomena that occur around the people. Data 
were collected by means of an interview with some Madurese women living in Branta. This 
study finds that ajhemo is a daily practice carried out by Madurese women based on the 
concept of ajhemo ekariyan. The concept has encouraged Madurese women to carry out the 
ajhemo practice through generations up until today since the concept of health and beauty 
resulting from ajhemo has been associated with women. Therefore, Madurese women are 
mainly concerned about their health and beauty in order to fulfil their bigger responsibilities 
in their families. 


Keywords:  ajhemo, health, beauty, Madurese women 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Ajhemo means drinking jamu/jhemo (traditional medicinal drinks), which is practised by 
Madurese people throughout generations for both curative and preventive purposes. It is 
a traditional Madurese medicinal system that has existed long before the development of 
the modern medicinal system. In her article, Jane Beer (2012: 32) explains that although 
modern medicine and beauty experts seem to have just discovered this idea, the Javanese have 
practised it for centuries. Foreign experts have admitted that jhemo, developed by ancestors 
in the 18th century, has existed long before the birth of modern medication. This fact shows 
that Indonesia has developed its own unique medicinal system based on local wisdom. 

In Indonesia, jhemo was first introduced by the Javanese royal family and was then disseminated 
to the Sumenep royal family. When the power of Sumenep royalty began to fade, the knowl- 
edge about how to make jhemo has been spreading in the community until today. Although 
the Madurese learned about ¡hemo from the Javanese, they developed their own jhemo based 
on Madurese cultural values, emphasising physical strength which is perhaps inspired by their 
admiration for Joko Tole, the character in the legend of Joko Tole. This character has inspired 
the Madurese to integrate the image of physical strength and might into its ¡hemo products. 

The ajhemo practice among the Madurese is based on their internal needs. The 
implementation of ajhemo is closely related to the way Madurese people promote a healthy 
life based on their local wisdom, which has been practised by Madurese for centuries. While 
explaining the importance of ajhemo to their children, Madurese parents say ajhemo ekabares 
(drink jamu in order to be healthy or to be cured). From a normative perspective, the stand- 
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ards of bares and sake” of the people living in the Branta Pesisir region are determined by 
ajhemo. Ajhemo is considered to be the manifestation of bares! and sake” practised through 
generations. The habit of consuming jhemo is always perceived as a process to make someone 
healthier, in order to reach an almost universal agreement among jhemo users that ajhemo 
ekabares (meaning drinking jamu) will make you healthier. 

The concept of bares and sake’ incorporates the ethical dimension composed of values and 
norms which are believed and practised by the local community. In order to define this concept, 
we need to understand the culture of an ethnic group using an emic approach, for example, by 
understanding how the people in the Branta Pesisir region perceive the concept of bares and 
sake’ based on their own culture (from a native point of view). Since the concept of health has 
been learned, taught and practised by the Madurese, several factors may affect health beyond 
clinical facts. These factors are socio-cultural factors, economic factors and education. Capra 
(1988:395) defines health as a multidimensional phenomenon involving interrelated physical, 
psychological and socio-cultural aspects. Each individual within the community may define 
bares and sake’ differently based on his/her personal experiences; therefore, the definitions 
may be very relative in meaning. These definitions may represent not only a medical perspec- 
tive but also a cultural and religious perspective. This means that there is no single definition 
for health from a medical perspective. Cultural values and religious values also contribute to 
the meaning of health. Based on a religious perspective, health is affected by the religiosity and 
spirituality of an individual. The correlation between ajhemo and bares is based on individual 
experience of consuming jhemo for years or even for a lifetime. 

Before discussing the meaning of bares, we need to look at the definition of health pro- 
posed by the World Health Organization which states that health is “a state of complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”. 
Meanwhile, Law Number 23 Year 1992 defines health as a state of physical, mental and 
economic well-being. Based on these definitions, health must be perceived as a holistic unity 
incorporating physical, mental and economic well-being. 

The degree of health known as psycho-socio-somatic health well-being is the result of 
four different factors, namely environment, behaviour, heredity and healthcare service (i.e. 
preventive, proactive, curative and rehabilitative health program). Among these four factors, 
environment and behaviour are considered to be the most dominant factors affecting the 
health behaviour of the traditional Madurese community. For example, if they experience a 
toothache, they prefer to drink jhemo selokarang rather than going to a dentist. 

Hence, understanding why people consume ¡hemo is not as simple as understanding why 
people use medications. People commonly use medications because they are sick or have ill- 
nesses. Meanwhile, people drink jhemo not necessarily because they have illnesses. They may 
consume jhemo because they believe the existing myth about jhemo. In the context of tradi- 
tion, ajhemo provides mystical experiences, namely restoring life energy, strength, beauty and 
health. It heals not only physically but also mentally. 

This study aims to find the underlying reasons for the motivations of Madurese women 
to consume ajhemo as part of their daily life by interviewing some Madurese women from 
Branta Pesisir, Madura. This study aims to prove the causes of healthy habits and beauty as 
a result of the ajhemo practice. Data were analysed using Spradley’s methods of ethnogra- 
phy that are associated with cognitive anthropology (2006). These methods of ethnography 
assume that every community has its own unique system of knowledge. They are applied to 
reveal conceptual tools used by ajhemo consumers to classify, organise and interpret their 
social and natural universe (Kaplan, 2002). 


1. Bares means to be healthy or to be cured. In the social context, these definitions are interchangeable 
depending on the situation. In order to avoid the ambiguity of definition, in this study, the word bares 
is defined as health as an important concept defining the ideas describing its meaning. The people of 
Branta Pesisir have a different understanding of the meaning of bares which depends on their personal 
experiences. 

2. Sake’ means illnesses. 
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2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Ajhemo practice for Madurese women 


Etymologically, the word ajhemo is derived from the base form jhemo, meaning jamu. The word 
jamu is derived from the Old Javanese word jamuju. In Webster's Dictionary, ¡hemo is defined 
as the types of specific plant with medicinal functions, ingredients or concoctions of medicinal 
recipes. Indonesia has become the second largest home of medicinal plants after Brazil. There 
are about 3,500 to 40,000 species of medicinal plants in Indonesia (Wiwaha, 2012). 

In general, the concoction of jhemo refers to traditional recipes passed on by ancestors 
(Handayani, 2004: 46; Limananti, 2003: 12; Siswanto, 2012: 204, Beers, 2001: 15). Every 
region in Indonesia has its own unique medicinal plant species that can be processed into 
different forms of jamu. This unique process is also known as folk knowledge, traditional 
knowledge, Western science or traditional ecological knowledge (Batiste, 2005; Duit, 2007). 
As mentioned in the Regulation of Ministry of Health Number 003/Menkes/Per/1/2010, 
jamu includes traditional ingredients from plants, animal ingredients, minerals, and extracts 
or a mixture/concoction of these ingredients, which are traditionally used to cure illnesses in 
accordance with social norms. 


2.2 Ajhemo: The healthy lifestyle 


Ajhemo has become “cara hidup” (a way of life) for people in the Branta Pesisir region 
(Cheney, 1996: 157). In the KBBI (Indonesian General Dictionary), the word cara refers to 
a method or attitude performed by an individual (or a group) to reach specific goals. In the 
context of ajhemo, the ajhemo practice serves not only as the concept of health but also as 
myths such as ajhemo ekabares, ekauwad, ekaserra'ngoda and ekaradin. For the people of the 
Branta Pesisir region, ajhemo is a construct that is completely different from the construct of 
health. These people perceive the concept of ajhemo as a mixture of rationality and myths. 

Healthy lifestyle practised by the people of Branta Pesisir throughout generations has 
become a culture that has existed long before the development of the medical concept and 
perspective which compete with each other to develop the construct of health. The discourses 
discussed above have illustrated how ajhemo has become a folk practice followed by the peo- 
ple of Branta Pesisir. On the other hand, the role of ajhemo becomes stronger 1f the habit 
has become a family tradition. For example, in Elis’ family, when a ¡hemo peddler comes to 
their house, all the family members gather and voluntarily drink ¡hemo together, including 
their children. From the onset of puberty, the ajhemo habit follows the menstrual cycle of 
women. After delivering a baby and during the breastfeeding period, a wman compulsorily 
drinks ¡hemo so that both the mother and the child remain healthy. In this regard, ajhemo has 
become a daily beverage, which the Madurese call ekariyan. 

Ajhemo has become a cultural expression of people in the Branta Pesisir region. The health 
quality of the community depends on their understanding of the function of jhemo. Since 
ancient times, ajhemo has become a habit practised from generations to generations. As this 
habit has been deeply rooted and developed on a daily basis according to their needs, it is 
hard to withdraw from their daily activities. Bordieu calls this habit a cultural disposition 
(Bordieu,...). It is very difficult to separate cultural disposition from the memory of the users 
of certain cultures. Several cases of the ajhemo phenomenon among fishermen's families 
indicate that their children are apparently accustomed to seeing their parents drink ¡hemo not 
only when they are sick but also in good health conditions. These events influence the minds 
of the children as they grow. Consequently, their perception about ajhemo also develops into 
comprehensive knowledge that ajhemo is strongly related to curing illnesses while the truth 
he/she perceives is not so. 

The habit of consuming jhemo is always perceived as a process to make someone healthy. 
This agreement applies almost universally among jhemo users through the saying ajhemo 
ekabares (drinking ¡hemo makes you healthy). Although ¡hemo users drink it occasionally, 
the collective agreement on the benefits of ¡hemo remains unchanged, which is greater than 
its failure. 
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The belief about the benefits of ¡hemo can be verified by the experiences of ¡hemo users. 
During their lifetimes, ¡hemo users stay healthy and never complain about their health. Some 
of them even say tada' orang mate polana ajhemo (no one dies because of drinking jhemo). 
This belief is merely a dogma taken for granted without any critical logic. In Bourdieu's 
terminology, this type of acceptance is known as doxa. Doxa is defined as beliefs and uncon- 
scious values which are deeply rooted, fundamental and considered universal. 

Here we can see how close the ajhemo practice is to the health of a wman. Women must 
ajhemo because they experience menstrual periods every month. The Ajhemo practice follows 
their biological structure (1.e. menstrual cycle and childbirth cycle). The biological factors 
become the main reason for ajhemo which, in turn, develops into a cultural principle. The 
distinctive biological structure of a woman makes them drink ¡hemo more frequently than a 
man. A girl tends to drink more than one type of ¡hemo from her childhood when compared 
with a boy who only consumes two types. 

In the absence of a clear-cut time frame for the administration of ajhemo to children, 
most parents assume their own right time to introduce it. In general, parents practice ajhemo 
along with their children. They give their children ¡hemo with an extremely sweet taste, such 
as sinom. Madurese children (both boys and girls) drink the same types of jhemo, as listed in 
the table below. 


Ajhemo in childhood Ajhemo for teenagers 
Girl Boy Girl Boy 
Konyi' accem Konyi' accem Konyi' accem Konyi' accem 
Bherres kencor Bherres kencor Bherres kencor Bherres kencor 
Sere konce — 
Beluntas Beluntas 


During childhood, Madurese boys and girls consume the same types of jhemo. The first 
types of ¡hemo introduced to them are konyi' accem and bherres kencor, which are very sweet. 
This is a wise strategy performed by Madurese parents to introduce jhemo to their children. 
Although there is no specific guidelines on at what age a parent should introduce ¡hemo to 
his/her children, they often introduce ajhemo from early ages (5-6 years old) by inviting their 
children to drink ¡hemo together. 

When they enter their teenage years, boys and girls begin to undergo changes, indicating 
their transition to adulthood. For example, girls experience their first menstrual cycle as a 
sign of adulthood. From these ages onwards, a mother will consider the menu of ¡hemo for 
her daughters by adding ¡hemo sere konce. This type of jhemo, known as araksa aba’ (body 
treatment), is specially prepared for girls, but not for boys. 

From these descriptions, we can see that the ajhemo practice is closely related to women. 
Women undergo menstrual cycles and the childbirth process because of their biological struc- 
ture that makes them different from men. On account of this unique biological structure, 
women consume more types of ¡hemo than men. From their childhood, Madurese girls tend 
to consume more types of ¡hemo than boys who drink only two types. This is because women 
experience childbirth and undergo the breastfeeding process. They are expected to consume 
special jhemo on these special occasions. In the Madurese tradition, women are expected to 
drink ¡hemo for 40 days after giving birth (malang ore”). 

Whether consciously or not, these biological conditions develop a different attitude, which, 
in turn, generate distinctive behaviour patterns between men and women. Therefore, it 1s 
normal for women to be more concerned about the health of themselves and their families. 
For example, a mother is concerned about the health of herself and her family. She will notice 
any symptoms of illnesses experienced by her husband and children. For example, if children 
have a fever, then the mother makes ¡hemo konye”, or if the husband has a fever, she will make 
¡hemo kunir with egg yolks. 

Unlike the people living in big cities who, when they get sick, will immediately go to a doc- 
tor, a mother living in rural areas is expected to be independent and have a sufficient under- 
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standing of traditional medicines taught by her ancestors throughout generations. As stated 
by one of our respondents, she must always be ready to cure herself when she gets sick. 
She said: 


Atiya mon sake’ aduuuhhhh bengko ta’ ron karon. Poko'na mon bebine' se sake’ lala- 
kon ajheletakan,na' —kana' ta karamot, neser asalakola mole tade' nase”, neser.... 
kalaparan. Sambi sake’ ejakaje alalakon, ajhelen dhibi’ nyare jhemo (If I get sick, my 
household chores will be neglected. There will be no one to take care of my children 
and there will be no food for my children to eat when they come home from school 
and they may be starving. Poor them! Therefore, I must keep working at my house- 
hold chores although I am sick. I prepare my own ¡hemo (in order to be healthy).) 


The responsibility as a mother has become internalised in Madurese women. Neglected 
children and unfinished household chores when they get sick become their burdens. Madurese 
women are fully concerned about the noble role of a mother. Therefore, a mother is expected 
to be able to prepare her own ¡hemo to cure her illnesses so that she gets better to continue 
her household chores. 

As a result, a mother is very concerned about her own health in order to be able to fulfil her 
major responsibilities. As a source of righteousness, a mother symbolises the characteristic 
of sepi ing pamrih (sincerity), and thus the moral responsibilities towards her family, that is, 
doing everything for her husband and children, become her priority. It seems therefore logical 
that a woman's life is closely related to jhemo. 

Unlike a modern lifestyle that only emphasises the material aspect and tends to be per- 
sonal, a traditional lifestyle may be carried out individually or in a group. When a modern 
woman wants to look beautiful, she will use cosmetics and go to a beauty salon for facial 
treatments. This information is often transmitted via social media and advertised on televi- 
sion. In comparison, when the women of the Branta Pesisir region want to look beautiful, 
they drink ¡hemo as told by their ancestors ajhemo ekaradin ekaserra’ ngoda. 

For Madurese women, consuming jhemo is a necessity that cannot be ignored. In fact, 
ajhemo becomes even more important after they get married. In order to please their hus- 
bands, Madurese women undergo a series of body treatments (araksa aba”), including ajhemo 
Sari Rapet for mothers and ¡hemo Harum Pengantin for girls. We must admit that the exist- 
ence of a modern medical system is inseparable from the traditional medicinal system that 
originated from our ancestors who used several medicinal plants and concocted them into 
jhemo. 

Doxa tends to legitimate the existing social order through the ajhemo practice of the peo- 
ple of the Branta Pesisir region. Furthermore, the Ajhemo practice is imposed on the youths 
of the Branta Pesisir region by their parents. As reported by a girl studying in a boarding 
school who was going to marry soon, one of her marriage preparations was “ajhemo harum 
pengantin”. She learned this ¡hemo preparation from her mother who had taught her to con- 
sume it twice a week in order to make her body smell good when she gets married. A girl is 
expected to smell good not only during the wedding ceremony but also every day. Therefore, 
she must undergo certain body treatments to make her body not only smell good but free 
from body odours every day. Hence, a woman is obliged to drink ¡hemo regularly. 

The spirit of ajhemo among the women of the Branta Pesisir region is inseparable from 
their araksa aba' practices. These practices include beautifying themselves and maintain- 
ing their beauty, slimming their bodies, birth control and treating their vaginas. Women are 
expected to be concerned about themselves and have the ability to maintain their beauty and 
health. The efforts to maintain health begins with themselves, namely by ajhemo regularly. 
The habit of ajhemo makes one healthy and eventually dignified because by regular ajhemo 
an individual can perform his/her daily activity and gain the meaning of life for himself/ 
herself and other people. 


3. Ajhemo ekaradin means drinking ¡hemo makes you beautiful. Ajhemo ekaserra'ngoda means drinking 
jhemo makes you stay young. These two discourses function as a stereotype rather than a truth. 
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3 CONCLUSION 


Ajhemo ekariyan is a habit that describes the attitude of a woman who consumes ¡hemo 
periodically. This discourse originates from ancestral teaching that advocates women to fol- 
low the ajhemo practice regularly. Ajhemo ekariyan is a social construct based on a female 
perspective. Among the Madurese, ajhemo is more socialised among women than among 
men. Ajhemo ekariyan is strongly correlated with araksa aba'. Araksa aba' can be considered 
as the way of life practised by the people of the Branta Pesisir region for a long time, which 
keeps developing in accordance with individual interests. It encourages people to ajhemo 
ekariyan and makejhemo as the object of nom-enoman. All of these concepts describe the 
empirical structure of thought. Therefore, the dynamics of the people of the Branta Pesisir 
region can be perceived by understanding their historical dynamicity and several perceptions 
which have been strongly rooted and have become part of the healing process practised even 
today. Within this framework, the ajhemo process is often mixed with myths which are inten- 
tionally (or unintentionally) created to maintain a healthy lifestyle and create inner beauty in 
Madurese women. 
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ABSTRACT: Thespreading of products targeting Muslims is currently a trend in Indonesia, 
for example, Wardah cosmetic products. The appearance of these products cannot be denied 
as the fact is that Indonesia is the largest Muslim populated country, but these products have 
become widespread in recent years. The emergence of Muslim-segmented products brings 
about the idea that the beauty of Muslimah is different from that of non-Muslims. The aim 
of this article was to find the Muslimah identity created by Muslim-segmented products in 
Indonesia. The focus of this article is the Muslimah identity and its meaning as portrayed in 
the Muslim-segmented products Wardah. In this article, we examine the advertising of the 
Muslim-segmented products Wardah using Stuart Hall's identity theory and Roland Barthe's 
semiotics using a descriptive qualitative research method. 

The emergence of Muslim-segmented products strengthens the borderline that Muslimah 
must be differentiated from non-Muslim women. The religious border, which was blurred 
once, has been re-constructed by the appearance of Muslim-segmented products. This shows 
the phenomenon in Indonesia of re-creating the gap, by using religion. As a result, this gap 
blocks one from creating his or her identity freely. 


Keywords: Identity, Muslimah, Muslim-segmented products, Wardah 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Muslim-segmented products are beginning to emerge. Not only food, but also other products 
such as fragrance, detergent, shampoo, and cosmetics have been widely used. The emergence 
of these products is correlated to the fact that Indonesian people are mostly Muslims. 
According to the census taken by the Central Bureau of Statistics (BPS) in 2010, 207,176,162 
(87.18% of the total population) Indonesians were converted to Islam. In addition, the 
spreading of issues related to religion in Indonesia makes the producers try to “commodify 
religion”. This commodification is successful, since Muslim-segmented products attract con- 
sumers and compete in the market. 

One of the Muslim-segmented products surviving the trade competition and being well- 
known today is the Wardah. In fact, the Wardah cosmetic product is not a new brand; it is in 
the market for more than 20 years in Indonesia. Its well-known appearance attracts significant 
attention of Indonesians. With the tagline “inspiring beauty with halal product”, Wardah is the 
first cosmetic product in Indonesia claiming to be halal, meaning “permitted” or “lawful”, 
in contrast to other cosmetic products which have taglines such as natural and safe for skin. 
This Islam-related tagline attracts Muslimah who are doubtful about using cosmetics at first. 
Consequently, this terminology attracts Muslimah to be more open and to apply makeup. 

In Islam, there is prohibition called tabarruj, the concept of displaying oneself in terms 
of attitude and clothing. This idea also prohibits the use of perfumes and overapplication 
of makeup to show off. Besides, some people might think that makeup will block air wudhu 
(ablution water) in the skin's pores. Taking these problems into account, Wardah targets the 
Muslimah who worry about their own cosmetics. 
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In fact, Wardah products are not very different from other products. At present, Wardah 
not only provides makeup products but also skin care products. The Muslim-segmented sham- 
poo product for veiled women promises freshness after use, which is very different from that 
offered by Wardah. It has no significant difference from other products. The only striking 
point of Wardah products is their tagline: halal. From this point, it can be implied that Wardah 
tries to depict another identity based on the product. This product, unconsciously, places a 
barrier between Muslimah and non-Muslim women. It leads to the urgency of portrayal of 
being a good Muslimah by using a halal product in order to strengthen the Muslimah identity. 

The halal labelling informs the consumers that there are no forbidden substances in the 
products. The absence of the halal label can imply that the product has no permission from 
the authorised institution to be classified on the list of halal products. Lukmanul Hakim 
(2014), Managing Director of the Assessment Institute for Foods, Drugs, and Cosmetics 
Indonesia Council of Ulama (LPPOM MUI), stated that halal cosmetics fulfil the require- 
ments of halal criteria. All the substances must be halal, pure, and produced in an area free 
from contamination. In fact, Wardah is not the only cosmetics brand in Indonesia using the 
halal label. Other cosmetics brands, such as Viva and Purbasari, include the halal label in 
their sachets, but Wardah uses “halal” as the main tagline. 

In this study, a Muslim woman's identity in Wardah advertising also shows a form of 
opposition to the assumption about a veiled woman who is often considered inferior, but this 
study does not use advertising media obtained from television or YouTube, but through the 
social media of Instagram. The selection of Instagram is based on the fact that in this media, 
all the talent, as well as a brand ambassador can come from various circles, ranging from 
actresses, models, designers, and social influencers to even businessmen. All these talents have 
the same promotional space —which is different from the television that would only be con- 
trolled by talents derived from the background of actresses or YouTube that is dominated by 
beauty vlogger. In Instagram, this same space can show the identity of Muslim women who 
want to display Wardah thoroughly because it reaches all the talents that indirectly represent 
the Muslim woman according to Wardah's idea. 

Photostructural building is difficult to stand on its own. Photos, at least, mingle with other 
structural buildings, such as text (title, explanation, or comment). Thus, the totality of infor- 
mation is mediated and presented by two different structures (Barthes, 2010: 2). A unique 
feature appears on the official Instagram account of Wardah @wardahbeauty compared 
to the Instagram accounts for other cosmetic products. Wardah highlights the ambassador 
brand dominated by a hijab woman. It is not surprising, indeed, because this brand targets 
Muslim women. It is interesting that the Wardah brand ambassadors are not always shown 
with thick makeup. The brand ambassador who portrays Wardah cosmetics is not someone 
who applies daily makeup. They are often presented with make up as it is, so this is the oppo- 
site of most cosmetics advertisements. 

In addition, on Instagram, Wardah also highlights the figure of influencers. These figures 
are talented and skilled in their respective fields, but it is not highlighted that they have an 
expertise in makeup. These figures include social media influencers, lifestyle bloggers, design- 
ers, MCs, and entrepreneurs. This is certainly very different from other brands such as May- 
belline or Purbasari, which do not use the halal tagline. Maybelline and Purbasari feature a 
beauty vlogger who is currently increasing in popularity. From this distinction, it appears 
that Wardah uses different symbols from other cosmetics brands. These symbols can be inter- 
preted through the semiotics put forward by Roland Barthes, which can then show the Mus- 
lim identity in Wardah products. The brand Wardah then indirectly gives the suggestion that 
Muslim women have different needs from those of other faiths. 


2 METHOD 


In this study, we use a descriptive qualitative research method, which can show about commu- 
nity life, history, behaviour, as well as organisational behaviour (Chony, 1997: 11). Therefore, 
to show the world and the life of the human object to be investigated, qualitative research is 
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used. Through qualitative research methods, the identity of Muslim women in Wardah cos- 
metics advertising can be seen, described, and understood. 

Primary data used in this study are uploaded onto the Instagram official account of cos- 
metic wardah @wardahbeauty. Focused data are uploads by 2017, which can show the cur- 
rent Muslim identity that Wardah displays. Secondary data are obtained from books related 
to advertising, hijab, and women. After data has been collected in the form of images and 
captions, identity analysis is done using Roland Barthes” semiotics method. 


3 MUSLIM IDENTITY IN WARDAH MUSLIM-SEGMENTED 
COSMETICS PRODUCTS 


In general, women want to look beautiful. One of the most prominent elements of a woman's 
quest for beauty is cosmetics. There is a verse in the holy Qur'an, which states that a woman 
should not be dressed except in front of her husband. This leads to a view that a woman 
should not apply makeup because it is forbidden. The Wardah brand is aimed at Muslim 
women, which has been upset about the use of makeup because it was feared that makeup 
on her face would block the wudhu water (ablution water) getting to the skin. In response to 
these problems, Wardah emerged with its slogan of inspirational beauty with halal products. 
The emphasis of the slogan suggests that halal can be interpreted as being permissible. 

The slogan of inspirational beauty with halal products is promoted through talent as well 
as a brand ambassador for Wardah. Unlike other cosmetics brands that mostly use the tal- 
ent of an actress or beauty vlogger, through Instagram, Wardah brings talent that promotes 
talent. Talent Wardah includes Tatjana Saphira (actress), Raline Shah (actress), Dewi Sandra 
(actress, singer), Inneke Koesherawati (actress), Natasha Rizky (actress), Zaskia Sungkar 
(designer), and Miranda (designer). In addition, Wardah also has a social media influencer 
who not only sells physically but also talents and works in various fields, such as Chiki Fawzi 
(animator), Lulu el Hasbu (vlogger, designer), Dwi Handayani Syah Putri (entrepreneur), 
Ghaida Tsurayya (entrepreneur), and Sarah Sofyan (designer). 

The selection of this talent indicates that Wardah wants to release the negative stigma of 
society about the veiled woman. The contribution of a woman is often ignored, and among 
the contributions, there is a gap that needs to be filled. The above talents are expected to give 
a new perspective in society that hijabers can also be creative and active. Hijab is not a barrier 
to work. Talent social influencers are expected to influence the community and show the suc- 
cess of a woman in hijab. The talent can be a track record that reinvents women's experiences. 
The veil is an existing practice from the past until now with the variables that each part is 
attached to the cultural system. This meaning of this practice is not necessarily the same if 
1t is placed in different cultural contexts ideologically, amongst different people, and at dif- 
ferent times (Guindi, 2003: 39). Therefore, the re-identification of Muslim women's identity 
breaking through boundaries that curb their creativity is demonstrated. Wardah's brand 
ambassadors are not all identical with makeup in the photos on Instagram, not the least of 
which do not seem to display makeup on her face. It can be seen from the following picture. 


Photo on instagram @wardahbeauty's account. 
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Photo on instagram @revlon.id's account. 


From the pictures above, we can see the difference between Wardah talent and other brands’ 
talent. Wardah certainly shows Muslim identity through its talents. Through the picture, the 
Muslimah in Wardah advertisements (later be called Islam cosmetics) are representations of 
women who display makeup as natural as it is and do not accentuate themselves with thick 
makeup. In this context, Islam cosmetics is a makeup that makes the Muslimah look fresher 
without showing off her skills in applying the makeup. This portrayal is shown in order to 
keep the concept of Islam and halal, as the core of the Wardah brand. 

In the first picture, there are two talents for Wardah cosmetics, namely Chiki Fawzy and 
Dewi Sandra. Both seem happy to sing in a modest house, which is a home for the deaf. In 
the photo, it casts two Wardah brand ambassadors using natural makeup on their faces. The 
makeup is not glamorous, and hence shows a fresh impression and not conspicuous. Chiki 
Fawzy in the photo plays ukelele. The use of ukelele—not a guitar—can give the impression 
of closeness and more cheerful music. Clothes used are of pastel colours, namely light blue, 
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Picture on account of @wardahbeauty’s instagram. 


light brown, and pink. In the photo, Chiki Fawzy appears wearing a veil in a turban style, 
showing that she is trendy. In addition, she uses a watch that adds to the trendy and young 
impression. 

Dewi Sandra, in the photo, also wears pastel-coloured clothes. The hijab used by Dewi 
Sandra is simple and describes her as having a simple and motherly image. This photo is taken 
from the perspective of an eye-angle to see the interactions of the people in the photo. This 
reveals Wardah's desire to show the activities of Muslim women in the photo. It is a candid 
photo that can reflect the natural act, not artificial action, of Muslim women in Wardah ads. 

The caption of the photo is as follows: 


“Inspired by the heartfelt beauty of friends @ dcfingertalk give love to everything she 
does, @chikifawzi and @dewisandra share happiness by making a song that is trans- 
lated in sign language for (Adcfingertalk friends. HBeautyFromHeart” 


The above caption shows that Wardah wants to show Muslim women who share with oth- 
ers. Through a brand ambassador with talent in arts, Muslim women are portrayed creatively 
as being able to create a song that is translated into a sign language. This is a breakthrough 
because the deaf cannot listen to Dewi Sandra's voice and the ukulele-playing of Chiki 
Fawzy, but they are still able to see the sincerity of Sandra and Chiki Fawzy through the song 
in sign language as Wardah Muslimah brand ambassadors. At the end of the caption, the 
tag #CantikDariHati further reinforces that Wardah emphasises morality and behaviour to 
describe the identity of Muslim women, not the beauty of the outside that is makeup. 

The meaning of the connotation that can be seen is in the photo, even though the Wardah 
brand ambassadors do not use glamorous makeup, but both still become more conspicuous 
than others because of makeup. The colours of their clothes are similar, that is, pastel col- 
ours, which give a colourful impression because it uses a variety of colours at the same time, 
but not excessive. This is in accordance with the advice of a Muslim who should not appear 
conspicuous. The image to be conveyed in this photo is the figure of a Muslim woman who 
is cheerful, creative, sincere, and sharing. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The above explanation shows that Wardah advertisements on the Instagram account @ 
wardahbeauty portray a unique Muslimah identity. Instagram can be considered a social 
media, which can represent the portrayal because there are more Instagram influencers who 
get highlighted than YouTube or television influencers. Islam cosmetics, based on the above 
explanation, is the idea that shifts the view that using makeup should not be so simple as 
makeup is part of art to freely express oneself. In this explanation, Islam cosmetics show the 
simple use of makeup in order to make the user fresh. The focus of Muslimah identity on 
the Wardah advertisement is that the Muslimah's activities and movements should not be 
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restricted by the condition. A good Muslimah is the one who is beautiful inside and brave 
enough to show her talents publicly. The identity of a Muslimah is not only in her beauty, 
but also in her activeness and creativity. The choice of an Instagram social influencer — not 
a YouTube beauty vlogger — as the brand ambassador is the manifestation of the idea that 
Muslimah need makeup to prevent certain negative perspectives about Muslimah such as 
that they are incapable, passive, and monotonous. Moreover, there is not an effort to show 
Muslimah’s skill in applying makeup. This shows that Wardah advertisements have created 
an identity construction portraying that Muslimah need makeup, which is different from 
non-Muslim women. 
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ABSTRACT: This paper describes an agenda that seeks to mobilize researchers across borders 
in investigating how community frontiers emerge in controversies over environmental change 
and spatial reorganization. That is, an agenda directed at research collaboration that transcends 
nation states in furthering understandings of the impacts of environmental change and mobility 
in the discursive production of borders. This paper describes the development of this agenda in 
investigating controversies around island and waterfront reclamation projects in Western Aus- 
tralia and Bali, and its possible trajectory in studying discursive nodes referencing island and 
waterfront reclamation at other sites in Indonesia as well as in Singapore and Malaysia. 


Keywords: reclamation, environmental mobility, community frontier 


1 INTRODUCTION 


This investigation of controversies emerging around the development of new islands and 
waterfronts in the eastern rim of the Indian Ocean is aimed at providing fresh insights into 
how collective identities, places and spaces of governance are negotiated (Kusno, 2011). New 
knowledge from the project will enable the negotiation of shifting expectations and tensions 
around environmental change in the context of emerging spaces of collective action, rapidly- 
developing media technologies (Lim, 2014) and heightened geopolitical anxieties (Pan, 2014) 
particularly around the reclamation of land from sea in Southeast Asia (Casey & Sussex, 
2012; Forbes, 2015) and Australia (Kerr, 2015c). As such, this investigation addresses the 
question of how land-reclamation projects impact on the representation of peoples, their 
places, spaces and policies. The investigation focuses on how claims around land reclamation 
projects become public, popular and consequential. 

Building from Kusno's (2011) multimodal reading of texts around reclamation and subse- 
quent development works in Jakarta Bay, and extending the forms of collaboration develop- 
ing from research on the social negotiation of meanings around new island and waterfront 
sites in Perth and Broome (Kerr & Cox, 2016; Kerr & Cox 2013), a transnational group of 
researchers could work together in studying discursive nodes referring to reclamation projects 
currently planned or under construction in Indonesian, Western Australian, Singaporean and 
Malaysian waters. A group of researchers learning from each other as they identify nuances 
in the discursive dynamics of each node would arguably be in a position to extend important 
insights on the creation of terra nullius for investment projects (Tsing, 2012), the politics 
of proximity in ecological crisis (Kerr, 2015a), antagonism in popular movements (Laclau, 
2006) and on the cultural studies” contribution to area knowledge (Heryanto 2013). 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Research mobility in advancing knowledge on the impacts of environmental change 


Multi-site investigations have been shown to produce seminal knowledge on the impacts 
of environmental change across varying cultural contexts and at varying spatial scales. For 
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example, Hajer's (1995) multi-country study of acid rain discourses provided important 
insights into the dynamics of environmental change representation in policy production, and 
Tsing's (2005) ethnography of multiple sites and communities furthered knowledge on the 
production and relation of frontiers of environmental change and universalizing discourses. 
Their studies have shown that analysis and comparison of the cultural specificity of multi- 
ple nodes across a study area can advance knowledge on the cultural and political impacts 
of environmental change at the various spatial and temporal scales in which environmental 
changes and impacts are represented and contested. In other words, contrasting and com- 
paring within a multi-nodal investigation can shed light on the complex relations between 
impacts of specific instances of environmental change and broader discourses of capital, 
indigeneity, environmental rights, religion, modernization, and so on. 

This multi-nodal investigation sets out to address important questions on how environ- 
mental change influences the discursive complexities of nationalism, transnationalism (Tsing, 
2005) and populism (Alvares & Dahlgren, 2016; Heryanto, 2013). Its multi-nodal approach 
to analysing discourses around land reclamation schemes enables nuances in articulations 
of localized movements responding to environmental change to be studied, and new under- 
standings realized. These new understandings may help advance knowledge on articulations 
of the “frontier” as theorized not just by Laclau (2005) but also by Tsing (2005) and Kusno 
(2011) in thinking through the transnational relations of otherwise, apparently, localized 
environmental impacts. In doing so, the investigation may provide insights for addressing 
urgent issues on spatial rights and people's sovereignty (McCarthy & Robinson, 2016), par- 
ticularly on the emerging use of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples in contests over land and water rights in Australia and Southeast Asia (Kerr & Cox, 
2016; Fay & Denduangrudee, 2016). Also, the multilingual sharing of knowledge in analys- 
ing multiple context-specific nodes will help build understandings between researchers and 
engaged communities in the study area, particularly helping to overcome the paradox of 
Australians and Indonesians being nearest neighbours who, mostly, know little of each other 
(Ang, et al 2015). The trial stages of this multi-nodal investigation has led to the building of 
relationships between a variety of people and peoples and already begun to provide teaching 
materials (Kerr & Cox, 2013) for furthering understandings of one another. 


2.2 Approaching community borders through antagonism and environmental change 


Utopian island and waterfront spaces cannot be created without radically challenging exist- 
ing social practices and their place relations. Spatial utopias, going back five centuries to 
Thomas More’s description of the artificially created island of Utopia, were intended to 
stabilize and control social processes but, as such, they cannot not be materialized without 
radically challenging and disrupting the social practices of existing places (Harvey, 2000). 
Disruption to a system of meaning—particularly the construction of land from a marine 
environment (Kerr, 2015c) — stimulates antagonism as people construct a community border 
between them and the enemy that they hold responsible for preventing the realization of their 
lived-out identities (Howarth 2000). Antagonism may contingently unify a popular move- 
ment if people’s heterogeneous demands against the enemy are incorporated by an empty 
signifier linking their demands in a chain of equivalence (Laclau 2005). People’s sensual 
engagement with a familiar environment can stimulate the emotional investment in an empty 
signifier—the shared desire—that motivates them to act as a unified community frontier 
against the outsider perceived to be threatening their environment (Kerr, 2015a). People will 
seek to conserve a familiar coastal environment when they sense it being threatened particu- 
larly by the radical change of dredging and land reclamation. They are driven and unified by 
desire to continue experiencing objects of a familiar environment, and this shared desire for 
a continuation of past experience can enable localized popular movements to overcome the 
imposition of land reclamation projects by even the most well-resourced property or petro- 
leum consortium (Kerr, 2015a; Kerr & Cox, 2016). The resistant communities’ emotional 
investment is stimulated by affect, which has been shown to play a substantial role in local- 
ized political action (Thrift, 2008; Kerr 2015a). Psychoanalytical theory can explain how this 
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political dynamic operates through subjects” emotional response to an object (Laclau, 2006). 
Lacan's theory of excess towards an object and Freud's association of sensual experience 
with drive for the maternal object provides a way of understanding how affective investment 
in objects enables antagonism, as well as the dissatisfaction through which community laws 
and ideals are produced (Copjec 2004). 

These theoretical approaches help explain the production of localized popular movements 
responding to land reclamation projects in Western Australia and, upon initial survey, at 
Benoa Bay in Bali (Kerr, 2015b). However, there are nuances in popular formations around 
land reclamation sites and in the geographies of media assemblages through which claims 
about reclamation projects are contested (Kerr, 2015a; Primayanti, Nuraeni & Fitriawan, 
2016). For example, the plan to infill Benoa Bay, Bali, for construction of the Tirta Wahana 
Bali Internasional resort, led by the Jakarta-based Artha Graha Network, is resisted pas- 
sionately by local Balinese communities, citing damage to sacred sites, coastal environment 
and local industries. Their resistance is backed by local tourism and fishing businesses in an 
alliance with Balinese environmentalists, rock musicians and other artists supported by envi- 
ronmentalists and musicians from Australia and other countries (Kerr, 2015b). Meanwhile, 
in Jakarta Bay, Artha Graha is just one of many large property developers and government 
interests driving island reclamation projects forward despite resistance from local residents, 
fishing and informal businesses whose concerns have been articulated by environmental and 
social organizations and have been incorporated into sizeable demonstrations led by religious 
organizations. Preliminary research shows that the nodes in this study contain a variety of 
local, national and transnational concerns, which require other ways of knowing (Rose, 2004) 
in their analysis. Therefore, this project's methodological approach engages first with the 
particularity of each discursive node—requiring a particular theoretical understanding of its 
unique context (Padawangi, 2014) and systems of knowledge production (Muecke, 2016) — 
before engaging in an analysis of the relations between and across nodes. 

Despite differences between the nodes, evidence suggests that a large reclamation project 
conceived by the private sector is more likely to meet significant local community resist- 
ance than one conceived by the state (Kerr, 2015c), particularly where waterfronts have been 
prominent symbols within nationalist discourse (Kerr, 2016; Kusno, 2011; Perera 2009). 
In Singapore, the state has introduced reclamation projects to increase its land area from 
580 km2 to about 700 km2 since independence in 1965 (Casey Sussex, 2012). Public oppo- 
sition to Singapore's reclamation projects has tended to come from outside its own citizenry: 
from Malaysia, which has accused Singapore of narrowing the Johor Strait and from other 
Southeast Asian communities regarding the mining of coasts and islands for the reclamation 
infill. However, because of its internal political and spatial discourses, the Singapore Govern- 
ment is less likely than its neighbouring governments to face the crisis of land reclamation 
stimulating an antagonism that consolidates populist action by citizens who feel betrayed 
by their political elites (Dahlgren, 2009). In other words, the particularity of a movement 
responding to a land reclamation scheme is influenced not just by people's sensual relation 
with the local environment, but by the discourses, institutions and practices around them. 
Hence, this project will advance knowledge about the particular processes through which 
antagonism around environmental change stimulates, disrupts, reshapes and consolidates the 
representation of popular identity. 


2.3 Multimodal analysis of multiple modes by engaging multiple communities 


The methodological approach to this investigation is a necessary innovation in triangulat- 
ing on the complexities of environmental change through 1) multimodal discourse analysis 
2) across multiple discursive nodes 3) involving multiple research communities. The meth- 
odological approach builds on my individual and collaborative investigations into the social 
negotiation of island and waterfront construction in Perth, Broome and Benoa Bay (Kerr & 
Cox, 2013; Kerr 2015b; Kerr, 2015c; Kerr & Cox, 2016). The approach also draws and builds 
on decades of research into the politics of environmental change in the study area: From 
studies on the pioneering acts of consumer associations to anti-dam movements in Indonesia 
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and Malaysia (Aditjondro, 1998; Zainal, 2016), to the cultural complexity of environmental 
contests around resort development in Bali (Warren, 2012) and waterfront development in 
Jakarta (Kusno, 2011), and to the confluence of indigenous identity and environmentalism 
in Australia (Birch, 2016). The approach is informed by the experience of creating space for 
intervention into the enduring political impacts of land reclamation (Creagh, et al., 2016). 
It is also informed by scholarship on the politics of representing centres, peripheries and 
frontiers in architecture, digital assemblages, popular media and government (Kusno, 2011; 
Srinivasan & Fish, 2017; Tsing, 2005; Volkmer, 2014). 

A wide variety of public and media texts will be collected in the multimodal discourse 
analysis (O’Halloran, 2013) of the articulation of localized movements around the construc- 
tion of new islands and waterfronts. The texts include references not just to the new built 
environments but to their relation with pre-existing communities, buildings, landscapes and 
seascapes. Texts for analysis, therefore, can include project plans, renderings and video simu- 
lations, investment proposals, meeting minutes, master plans, urban planning regulations, 
television, print, radio and internet news, social media posts, advertisements, websites, signs, 
and recordings of public forums, demonstrations, musical compositions, landscapes, sea- 
scapes, buildings and heritage objects. Several thousand of these texts would be collected and 
assembled in a digital archive from which corpora would be selected for transcription and 
analysis by close-reading, reflexive coding and query by qualitative data analysis software. 
This methodology builds on the techniques of multimodal discourse analysis developed in 
the investigation of a popular movement responding to a major reclamation project off the 
coast of Perth (see Node 1 below). This multimodal discourse analysis approach enables a 
thorough examination of the articulation of popular movements through complex processes 
involving affect, intertextuality and interdiscursivity (Kerr, 2015a). That is, the approach can 
identify and explain the particular processes through which claims around a radical environ- 
mental change become public and have a consequential impact on government policy. 

This investigation will gather and analyse data from six discursive nodes around the con- 
struction of particular islands and waterfronts (Figure 1). These cosmopolitan nodes trace 
the Eastern Rim of the Indian Ocean where Indonesian, Malay and English languages are 
dominant public languages but other languages are spoken by Indigenous and migrant 
people. In Broome, for instance, a mix of Indonesian/Malay was once the dominant street 
language spoken not only by pearl industry workers recruited via Singapore and Kupang 
but also adopted by Aboriginal people and Europeans (Demin, 2007). These cosmopolitan 
nodes, therefore, offer an opportunity to compare, contrast and reflect on sedimentations of 
culture and their relationships with contemporary capitalism and colonial legacies. They also 
offer an interesting chance to reflect on the development of assemblages around electronic 
communication technologies given that the nodes correspond approximately to the sites of 
stations connecting the submarine telegraph cables laid in the late 19th century that linked 
Penang, Singapore, Jakarta, Banyuwangi (a proposed sand mining site in Node 3), Broome 
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o Jakarta Bay 


“Benoa Bay 


Broome o 
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Figure 1. Map of nodes, referencing reclamation sites, selected for this study. 
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and Perth with many other places in the world. Other nodes could also be included, such as 
the ongoing and planned reclamation works in Makassar and Malacca, but only time, fund- 
ing and the availability of collaborating researchers will determine whether they can become 
part of this investigation. For now, the six discursive nodes in the investigation will be: 


1. Perth, Australia: the (proposed) 345-hectare, six-island, North Port Quay residential resort; 

2. Broome, Australia: the (proposed) Liquid Natural Gas refinery and port at James Price 
Point as well as harbour dredging and waterfront reclamation; 

3. Benoa Bay, Indonesia: the (proposed) 700-hectare, multiple-island, TWBI residential resort; 

4. Jakarta Bay, Indonesia: 5,100-hectares of land reclamation involving multiple developers 
constructing seventeen islands (eight are under construction); 

5. Johor Strait, Singapore and Malaysia: Phase 1 of Singapore's Tuas port development and, 
nearby, the 1,370-hectare Forest City residential resort development in Malaysian waters 
(both projects are under construction); 

6. Penang, Malaysia: the (proposed) 1,698-hectare, three-island, South Reclamation Scheme. 


The feasibility of this multi-nodal discourse analysis approach has been tested by compar- 
ing and contrasting the significant objects and findings of the multimodal discourse analysis 
of Node 1 (Kerr, 2015a) against those identified in pilot studies for nodes 2 and 3 (Kerr, 
2015b; Kerr & Cox, 2016). Communications with researchers on the approaches to nodes 4, 
5 and 6 are underway. 

As analysis of the discursive nodes gets underway, community research workshops will 
be organized through local universities to help identify significant discursive objects for fur- 
ther research and to test interpretations in the corpus for each respective node. These work- 
shops are expected to be funded through grant applications for this project, and organized 
in conjunction with collaborators working in local university campuses: Curtin University's 
Australia-Asia-Pacific Institute and its International Centre for the Indian Ocean Region 
and Universitas Gadjah Mada's Department of Communication. Other partners contacted 
for inclusion in the study include the National University of Singapore's School of Design 
and Environment and Universitas Udayana's Faculty of Cultural Knowledge. The commu- 
nity workshops, trialled at the Matagarup/Heirisson Island reclamation site (Kerr & Cox, 
2013), involve activities that enable the identification of significant objects, texts and discur- 
sive mechanisms as well as intertextuality and interdiscursivity in the respective discursive 
node. This workshop process not only improves interpretation and the manual identifica- 
tion of discursive effects, it also helps to overcome the limitations of using techniques of 
corpus-assisted discourse analysis on multilingual corpora (Freake, et al., 2011). Through 
these workshops as well as site visits, archival searches, research meetings and place read- 
ings, the project will be open to subject-making encounters so that each discursive node 
is analysed critically in its cultural and linguistic specificity. With this ethics of openness 
(Zylinska, 2005), the methodology enables identification of the institutions and practices 
through which people negotiate the radical uncertainty of environmental change. Prelimi- 
nary findings will be verified with members of research communities during the development 
of emerging themes and theoretical understandings across the nodes through processes of 
writing, presentation, discussion and critical reflection. If grant applications are successful, 
collaborating researchers will attend international workshops to discuss research approaches 
as well as preliminary and key findings from the project and share the dissemination strate- 
gles being developed in participation with their local research communities. This will enable 
the multimodal, multi-nodal discourse analysis with multiple research communities to build 
collaboration and understanding while producing rich theoretical insights into the cultural 
and political impacts of environmental change. 


3 CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented an argument for an ambitious project which can only feasibly 
be implemented if a sufficient cohort of engaged researchers can be mobilized across the 
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bureaucratic borders of nation-states and academic institutions. If the mobilization is suc- 
cessful, this project will open up an intercultural space for furthering understandings of rela- 
tions between identity, antagonism, representation and environmental change. This paper 
argues that a collaborative methodological approach that includes local ways of knowing 
in the analysis of discursive nodes within a multi-nodal transnational project will offer a 
breakthrough in understanding the cultural and political impacts of radical environmental 
change. 
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ABSTRACT: The expression of prohibition (pamali) is a way of parents in the past advis- 
ing or forbidding their children from doing something that is considered taboo or dangerous. 
Each region has expressions of prohibition observable in everyday life as this is a form of 
oral tradition passed down from generation to generation. Oral tradition always experiences 
development as a result of the intersection of a tradition with modernisation so that adjust- 
ments are necessary for a region to preserve the customs as an ancestral legacy. This study 
attempts to explore the potential of oral tradition by identifying expressions of prohibition 
existing in the Tengger community. Implementation of the expressions of prohibition covers 
the sexes, both male and female, different age groups (elderly, adolescent, children), marital 
status (unmarried or married), and certain situations that occur in the community. One of 
the targeted areas of research is the Tengger community located in East Java. The people 
of Tengger are known to have local wisdoms that are positive, harmonious, adaptive, and 
religious. The study shows that the process of internalisation and socialisation of cultural 
values of the community has run very well to maintain the value of tradition as a religious 
system in the practice of everyday life. The religious system refers not only to the belief in 
religion but also the belief in the strength of the ancestor’s advice, including expressions of 
prohibition as both a living memory and a living tradition of its generation. For the people 
of Tengger, belief in magical and mystical things still exists, while the assumption of expres- 
sions of prohibition can be identified given the potential of the oral tradition to be almost 
neglected and marginalised. There is also an assumption that something derived from orality 
is only a memory. 


Keywords: maintenance, expressions of prohibition, oral tradition, Tengger community 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Basically, language is a code or system that serves social interaction and development of a 
particular culture in society. Serving social interaction, the role of language is very important 
as a means to cooperate, exchange ideas, and think critically. Serving the development of cul- 
ture, language is necessary for shaping the character of society. Character building is related 
to the philosophy of life and the desire to congregate with other communities. Thus, it can 
be said that language has two main functions, as a means of communication and a cultural 
instrument that unites community groups with other groups (Nasution & Warjiyati, 2007: 7). 
As a living medium in society, language can be presented in writing and speaking to others to 
convey certain intentions. As a means of communication, language has quite complex func- 
tions, namely: (1) instrumental, as a means to meet material needs, (2) regulatory, to regulate 
and control inter-individual behaviour in social relations, (3) interactional, to create social 
networking between groups, (4) personal, as a medium of self-identification and expression, 
(5) heuristics, to explore, learn, and understand the world around, (6) imaginative, to express 
one’s imagination, and (7) informative, as a medium of conveying messages in communica- 
tion (Halliday, 1978: 21). 
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In every speech, the comprehension of the intention depends on the understanding of the 
context used by the speakers of the language. The use of language is closely related to what 
is said, what is captured, what is understood and what is interpreted in one's mind, which is 
derived from an observable context. Furthermore, Wijana (1996: 10-12) states that speech 
involves several aspects, such as speakers and hearers, the context of speech, purpose, action 
or activity of a person as a verbal product. As a verbal product, language can be presented 
orally to other speakers in societal life, which is further known as an oral tradition. 

Oral tradition can serve as a cultural force which refers to the formation of identity to 
build human civilisation. Furthermore, oral tradition is used not only as a narrative, but a 
concept of cultural heritage that should be maintained and nurtured. In a cultural talk show 
broadcast by TVRI on April 17, 2015, Dr. Pudentia stated that research into oral tradition is 
not merely a narrative, but a concept of inheriting a culture and part of us as social beings. 
In addition, the oral tradition includes community and context and can be utilised to resolve 
conflicts in the community. The discourse of oral tradition is not just a fairy tale, mythology, 
expressions, mantras, and legends with various messages within, but also contains a cogni- 
tive system of society based on local wisdom that should be re-identified. This is because the 
transformation of values and norms of life change from time to time. 

One example of the forms of oral tradition to be analysed in this study is the expression 
of prohibition (pamali). In this case, a prohibition is usually in the form of a prohibition or 
abstinence sentence against something mystical, magical or known as “superstition”. People 
in the past, however, stressed that the form of pamali should be avoided because it would 
become a reality if it was violated and not executed. As a result, things previously consid- 
ered mystical changed to be realistic. Each region must have a view of life and belief in the 
form of pamali to maintain safety and the environment. However, in this modern time with 
its sophisticated technology, presumably pamali has begun to be abandoned by the society 
and it seems to have become “dormant”. By looking at the phenomenon, we see that many 
disasters have occurred as a result of pamali violation that can sometimes give a warning to 
the perpetrators. The tsunami and the sinking of large ships in a tragic way may still come 
to mind. After the incident, there was a rumour that the beach and the ships must have been 
used by young people to commit inappropriate conduct, which then resulted in disaster. This 
is a warning to the public that belief in the expressions of prohibition (pamali) should be 
maintained properly to ensure survival. 

An area that became the target of research on pamali is Tengger located in East Java 
Province. Tengger is an indigenous community that has, until now, been resilient in holding 
various traditions of ancestral heritage, thus resulting in positive, conducive and harmonious 
local wisdoms (Santoso, 2012: 7). In addition, the Tengger community has always upheld the 
teachings of the ancestors and has faithfully inherited customs in the era of modern culture. 
In this case, Sutarto (1997: 54) states that Tengger society is also open; they are not a primi- 
tive or isolated tribe different from the Javanese. Based on the explanation, the researcher has 
become interested in the issue of pamali and attempted to do this research because pamali 
can have positive effects on the wider community. Even though we now live in a modern era 
with sophisticated technology, transformations of cultural tradition or oral tradition should 
be maintained from generation to generation. 

The research method used in this study is a qualitative method, which is a research proce- 
dure that produces descriptive data derived from written or oral data that exist in a language 
community (Djajasudarma, 2006: 11). Thus, the data were based on facts, obtained using 
strategic and systematic steps in order to facilitate the description, classification and analysis 
related to metaphorical forms that use animal names in the Javanese and Indonesian lan- 
guages used by the community, especially in East Java. 

On the basis of the method above, this study uses three strategic stages, which are (1) data 
collection method, (2) data analysis method, and (3) method of presentation of data analysis 
results (Sudaryanto, 1988: 57). Twenty people in Tengger as informants were purposively 
involved in collecting the data. The method used for collecting data was watching and listen- 
ing, which included listening to oral communication that was directly conducted by people 
in everyday communication in informal situations. The data collection was done with no 
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interference in the interaction, so that the data was natural. The data were then recorded 
and orthographically written on data cards. In addition to using oral data sources, the data 
collection was also done by searching for written data sources. To collect the necessary data, 
the researchers also used conversation, so that there was direct communication between the 
researchers and informants. 


2 DICUSSION 


The development of oral tradition in the past is actually difficult to exist at present because it 
is marginalised by time. The related community seems to be “dormant” because of the inter- 
section of the old tradition with “modernisation”. Expressions of prohibition (pamali) are 
part of an oral tradition that should be preserved and cared for by the community, starting 
from the family domain. In reality, the related values and norms are still used as a collective 
memory in the present time, which can be used to educate the present generation in strength- 
ening their identities. One of the targeted areas of research is Tengger community located in 
East Java. Tengger people are known to have local wisdoms that are positive, harmonious, 
adaptive, and religious to maintain the values of tradition as a religious system in the practice 
of everyday life. In addition, the expressions of prohibition serve not only as a living memory 
but also as a living tradition for the next generation. Implementation of the expressions of 
prohibition includes the sexes, both male and female, different age groups (elderly, adoles- 
cent, children), marital status (unmarried or married), and certain situations that occur in 
the community. 

Therefore, this research was conducted in Tengger as a crucial location to explore the 
potential of oral tradition, especially in terms of expressions of prohibition. For example, the 
community still believes in such expressions of prohibition as (1) “Ojo kawin karo tonggo 
sing omahe adep-adepan” (Do not marry a neighbuor living across the street), (2) “Wong per- 
awan ojo mangan nang lawang” (Young unmarried woman cannot eat in front of the door), 
(3) “Nek ketemu nang ndalan, ojo ngobrol karo bojone” (If you meet your husband/wife 
on the street, do not talk there). The data were obtained from reliable sources who believe 
that Tengger people still firmly maintain traditions, beliefs and customs. The expression of 
prohibition in number (1) advises against marrying a neighbour whose house faces yours 
because 1t will lead to prolonged conflict, number (2) advises a young unmarried woman not 
to eat in front of the door because it makes it difficult for her to get married, and number (3) 
suggests that a husband and a wife should not have a talk in the street because this may make 
any conflict in their household known to others. In addition, other expressions of prohibi- 
tion maintained by the Tengger community include (4) prohibiting pregnant women from 
soaking the laundry, (5) prohibiting people from speaking dirty words while they are in the 
area of Mount Bromo, (6) prohibiting women from killing animals during pregnancy, and 7) 
prohibiting women from getting pregnant out of wedlock. The expressions of the prohibition 
are still believed by the Tengger community as an identity to maintain their survival in the 
region. They are used as an instrument to safeguard the safety of every citizen and villager. 
For instance, prohibiting a young woman from getting pregnant before marriage is strongly 
upheld. If this happens, this is truly a great disaster, both for the girl's family and the safety 
of the village. Therefore, when there is a girl getting pregnant out of wedlock, it is necessary 
to hold “village cleaning”, and the girl and the man are paraded through the village to avoid 
any misfortune. 


3 CONCLUSION 


Expressions of prohibition in the Tengger community are still maintained as signaling the 
existence of local culture, which is implemented in everyday life. In the era of increasingly 
advanced globalisation, the culture of Tengger's community still exists as a potential of 
ancestral heritage or customs passed down from generation to generation. Therefore, it can 
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be said that the preservation of the expressions of prohibition (pamali) has constituted a 
tradition until now for the next generation. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aims to investigate a multicultural community and local wisdom. 
In this study, the writers investigated how to preserve local wisdom and the multicultural 
community in Gilimanuk-Bali. This ethnographical research applied a qualitative method. 
Data used in this research consist of field data and documents which were collected through 
observations, in-depth and open interviews, and certain documents. This research was sup- 
ported by related studies, such as literature, cultural studies, philosophy and history. The 
findings of this study indicated that local wisdom, which has been inherited by Gilimanuk 
residents, affects their social harmony and integration. Well-preserved local wisdom has 
formed Gilimanuk residents into a harmonious multicultural community. This research also 
indicates that a harmonious community which is not segmented into exclusive groups and 
which lives together in diversity regardless of different languages, social activities, and domi- 
cile may be an effective solution to creating social harmony and national integrity. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia is facing a series of multidimensional crises. One of these crises is the national 
disintegration threat caused by multicultural communities. Conflict, disharmony, and disin- 
tegration potential successively threaten Indonesia as a result of certain groups” provocation 
with the intention of disintegrating the nation. 

The residents of Gilimanuk-Bali are a multicultural community with various ethnicities, 
religions, and cultures. However, this diversity does not represent a threat for them. It helps 
them to build a harmonious, peaceful, and prosperous community. It is one of the Indone- 
sian multicultural communities which is able to treat its diversity not as source of conflict, 
but as an “asset” in creating a harmonious and peaceful community. Managing the diversity 
by maintaining local wisdom is the core of this study. 

The study on the local wisdom of multicultural Gilimanuk residents is important because 
1t is expected to provide useful findings to preserve and develop a multicultural nation with 
national harmony and a national integration framework. This study is expected to develop a 
social harmony model to save Indonesia from disintegration. This study focuses on the role 
of local wisdom to develop and maintain social harmony and national integrity. Studies on 
multicultural community local wisdom have scarcely been conducted while national disinte- 
gration and disharmony still threaten this nation. 

This study is important to remind people who cannot accept the diversity of Indonesia. 
An intense study on investigating the values of local wisdom shared by a multicultural com- 
munity is important to prompt a person or a community to re-learn long-neglected local 
wisdom owned by each region. The writers realise that there is much local wisdom which 
has not been utilised well. Therefore, the findings of this study are important for developing 
social harmony and national integration based upon local wisdom. 

Implicitly, the writers have stated that “state of the art” in this study is the role of local 
wisdom shared by multicultural Gilimanuk-Bali residents in maintaining social harmony 
and national integration. Johnson (as cited by Sunaryo and Joshi) defines local wisdom as 
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indigenous, a set of knowledge invented by a group of people and passed through genera- 
tions which is used to help them live harmoniously within their environment. The knowledge 
develops within the environment, adjusting their needs. It is the result of their creativity, inno- 
vation, and continuous effort to adapt to the new conditions of their surroundings involving 
internal inputs and external effects. Therefore, the knowledge is not outdated, primitive, and 
static (Noor and Jumberi, 2010). 

There are several studies related to this study. However, almost all of these studies had 
their own focuses. In one of his scientific articles entitled, Budiono (2010) focused his study 
on verbal intelligence. He found that verbal intelligence based on an established cultural 
foundation will help children in facing their future. Noor and Jumberi (2010) conducted 
intensive research which focused more on the role of local wisdom in wildlife conservation 
by the Dayak tribe. In one of her scientific articles, Wahjuni (2010) explained the results of 
her research regarding the importance of cultural wisdom in preserving the environment. 
Research conducted by Noorinayuwati et al. (2010) described the role of local wisdom on 
peat land utilisation in Kalimantan. 

This is a study on culture which focuses on local wisdom development in maintaining mul- 
ticultural society. The ethnographical approach utilises cultural materials. Tilley (2001:258) 
defined materials of culture as humanity issues produced by a society. By citing the theories 
proposed by Levi-Strauss, Tilley defined cultural study as “...study non-verbal aspects of human 
culture provides an essential foundation for material culture studies” (Tilley, 2001:258). Ethno- 
graphical study concentrates on ideas, meaning, and languages within the scope of cultural 
studies. In cultural studies, a theory proposed by Parsons is commonly applied. He system- 
atically proposed a theory which described the relationship among culture, personalities, and 
social structure by developing an abstract but universally applicable model (Putranto, 2005:51). 

This study is related to culture as an actual environment of practices, representations, lan- 
guages, and customs of a particular community. According to Hall (as cited in Barker, 2009: 8), 
culture relates to contradictive common senses which are deeply rooted and form the life of a 
community. 

Understanding culture means exploring how the meaning is produced symbolically in a lan- 
guage through a significance system. In this study on local wisdom, the writers will not only 
describe what the local wisdom is but also describe how the community — as the owners of the 
local wisdom — utilise them to maintain their social condition as a multicultural community. 

Therefore, the aims of this study are to examine the local wisdom shared by multicultural 
Gilimanuk-Bali residents and to understand the multicultural community in Gilimanuk- 
Bali. These aims are focused on the development of local wisdom's potential to maintain 
multiculturalism. 


2 MATERIALS AND METHODS 


This is a qualitative study applying an ethnographical approach (Spradly, 1987). Muhadjir 
(1998:94) stated ethnography is a research model which is closely related to anthropology. It 
examines cultural events and presenting the ideas of subjects as the object of the study. 

Data used in this study was collected through several strategies. They were participative 
observation, open and in-depth interviews, and document summaries. The unit of this study 
was local wisdom shared by multicultural Gilimanuk-Bali residents. 

Local wisdom of Gilimanuk-Bali residents was chosen as the unit of the study because it 
plays the role of “adhesive tape” which unites the residents to maintain social harmony and 
national integration. Despite their multiculturalism, multi-ethnicity, and different religions, 
peace and harmony are continuously maintained. 

This study relied more on emic data obtained from the subjects of the study, consisting of 
public figures and indigenous elders from among Gilimanuk-Bali residents. They are con- 
sidered to understand their local wisdom and are able to explain the role of local wisdom in 
maintaining social harmony and national integrity. These data were combined with ethical 
data taken from document summaries and previous research. 
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3 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


3.1 Condition of society of Gilimanuk-Bali 


Gilimanuk is located on the westernmost part of Bali, connecting two islands. The residents 
come from different ethnicities, religions, and cultural backgrounds. All of them live together 
as a multicultural community which is united in diversity (Bhinneka Tunggal Ika). 

In the 1930s, Dutch colonial authorities transported 100 prisoners — mostly from Lombok 
— from Candiloka to Gilimanuk. Since that time, many people have come to live in Gili- 
manuk, a place which used to be deep jungle and where no one wanted to live. These settlers 
came from Java, Madura, Bali, Bugis, and bird hunters seeking birds in that area. 

Since 1975, the status of Gilimanuk was improved from Banjar Dinas into a village headed 
by Gusti Made Berata. In 1981, Gilimanuk was improved into a kelurahan. Until now, there 
have been 14 Lurah successions in Gilimanuk.! 

Gilimanuk residents come from different religions. All of them are migrants. Based on data 
obtained from Kelurahan Gilimanuk, there are 3 Buddhists, 1,318 Hindus, 2,634 Muslims, and 
95 Christians. Gilimanuk residents also come from different ethnicities. Although there is no 
official record owned by Kelurahan Gilimanuk, based on information obtained from local resi- 
dents, the residents are Javanese, Madurese, Balinese, Lombok, Bugis, and Makassar. 


3.2 Local wisdom of the multicultural Gilimanuk community 


Multiculturalism in Gilimanuk is initiated by appreciating their local wisdom. This local wis- 
dom plays a big role in maintaining a multicultural community. One of the important local 
pieces of wisdom which supports interaction among residents is communication flexibility. A 
unique code-mixing is used by the unsegmented community in their daily communications. 
This code is accepted by the residents without questioning its origin. 


“... local wisdom and values which have been shared and utilised to maintain good 
communication among residents where the flexibility of communication as the most 
important aspect. Language (a code) we use in our daily communication does help 
us develop rapport, intimacy, and unity among the residents”. (Diatmika, 2017) 

“We use a unique code-mixing. Some words were adopted from Javanese, Bal- 
inese, and Indonesian. Our accent is also unique. Therefore, it would be difficult to 
recognise who we are, whether Javanese or Balinese, whether we are Muslims, Hin- 
dus, Buddhists, or Christians. The language has made us a big family.” (Diatmika, 
2017) 


Besides the language, there are other local wsdom potentials which are utilised to maintain 
multiculturalism. They are community awareness, mutual cooperation, assimilated domicile, 
and faith in the religions. Community awareness and high understanding as a multicultural 
society endorse the residents to appreciate and respect each other. Therefore, all Gilimanuk 
residents feel that all of the residents live in this village as a family despite their different 
ethnicities and religions. 


“It feels like this awareness, this understanding has been taught to us since the first 
settler generation; ... our residents have lived together as a family, without segmen- 
tation.” (Diatmika, 2017) 


Mutual cooperation is one local wisdom which is still maintained by Gilimanuk residents. 
Social activities have been on a monthly basis for them. All of them participate regardless 
of their ethnicity and religion. Another interesting activity practiced routinely by the com- 
munity 1s sermon. 


1. All of the information was obtained from documents owned by Kelurahan Gilimanuk especially 
documents relating to a short history of Gilimanuk. These documents were copied under the permission 
of BASOSPOL Jembrana Regency. 
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“.. the sermon is delivered by a local figure (usually by indigenous leaders) to 
remind the residents about the importance of maintaining the unity, social rapport, 
and mutual cooperation.” (Diatmika, 2017) 


The sermons are continuously implemented and internalised in the society. 
Another local wisdom is resident assimilated neighbourhoods. The residents live in a neigh- 
bourhood which assimilates their different ethnicities and religions. Sacred places of the multi- 
cultural Gilimanuk community (temples, monasteries, mosques, Mushola, Catholic churches, 
and Protestant churches) are maintained and preserved by an inter-religious community. 

Based on historical records, there have been no conflicts among this multiethnic and multi- 
religion community. On the contrary, they preserve these sacred places as a responsibility. 

The implementation of inter-religion tolerance and harmony is indicated from the reli- 
gious celebrations: 


“In our daily activities — even in religious celebrations—we help each other. ...when 
most of Christians celebrate Christmas and New Year, Muslims and Hindus help. 
During Galungan celebration, we (Hindus) install penjor among Muslim houses. 
There is no single penjor destroyed. During Eid (al-fitri), we (Muslims) are supported 
by Christians, and Hindus. ... our (Buddhist) monastery were cleaned and preserved 
by Hindus and Muslims. There are Muslims and Hindus working in the monastery. 
Everyone is warmly welcomed to come to the monastery”. (Michael, 2017) 


These local wisdoms are passed through generations by multicultural Gilimanuk residents. 
Social harmony and peaceful situations are well maintained. Public facilities (such as sports 
and art facilities), which enable them to conduct social activities regardless of their ethnic 
and religion differences, are also preserved. 


“Our local wisdom will be passed through generation. The importance of maintain- 
ing and preserving these values is getting higher. Our next generations will be more 
assimilated through marriage, social interaction, and other processes. Friendships 
and familial bonds are developed by inter-ethnic and inter-religion individuals since 
their childhood. Our youngsters do social activities, such as exercising and watching 
movies together. If there is an event or performance (such as joged bumbung) we 
usually dance together”. (Punia, 2017) 


Because of local wisdom preservation, Gilimanuk residents feel united as a family despite 
any differences. This society has achieved a level of harmony at which they can appreciate 
and sincerely feel other residents” feelings. These attitudes are inherited and implemented in 
their social activities. 

Harmonious social interaction has been established among Gilimanuk residents. The interac- 
tion stimulates a sense of community, intimacy, tolerance, and mutual cooperation. This condi- 
tion is supported by public facilities which enable them to conduct social interaction regardless 
of their diversity. Among these facilities are: language, arts, social activities, food stalls, sport 
courts (volley ball and soccer) and other public spheres such as the village hall and pos siskamling. 

Gatherings conducted by Gilimanuk residents function to conduct activities which are 
intended to maintain harmony, intimacy, and unity among the residents. Gilimanuk also adopts 
desa pekraman and desa kedinasan. Although desa pekraman is intended to maintain social prac- 
tices based on Hindu tradition, it does not mean that the Hindus are exclusively separate from 
their Muslim, Buddhist, and Christian neighbours. It is merely because the role of desa pakra- 
man is to preserve traditional Balinese Hindu practices. Meanwhile, desa dinas, due to its func- 
tion which is related to more general and official affairs, involves all residents without exception. 

The harmonious interaction is strengthened by flexible use of inter-religious greetings. 
These greetings have strengthened the intimacy among the residents. Besides greetings, 
unique code-mixing has also strengthened social rapport among the residents. This “code- 
mixing” is a mixture of Javanese, Balinese, and Indonesian. In their daily communication, 
Gilimanuk residents also mix Balinese, Javanese, and Madurese accents with Indonesian. 
This “mixture” increases the connectedness among Gilimanuk residents. 
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Gilimanuk local leaders are neutral and moderate towards their beliefs. They always avoid 
particular thoughts which potentially cause conflict in the community. The main point is 
each member of Gilimanuk community has to respect and appreciate each other. Each com- 
munity member realises that they are a big family, regardless of their religion, ethnic, and 
cultural backgrounds. 

This local wisdom significantly affects each member of Gilimanuk community's character 
building. The most concrete effect can be identified from their attitudes relating to tolerance, 
togetherness, appreciation, harmony and a sense of community. 

In Gilimanuk community, there is no clear hegemony from the majority group 


“Although Gilimanuk Muslims is the largest population, they do not dominate the 
community. When Hindus celebrate Galungan and establish penjor, there is no single 
Janur” ambu penjor damaged. If a member of community conducts religious events or 
ceremonies, all of community will help regardless of their religions. We are unity in our 
diversity; we are diverse in our unison as an assimilated Gilimanuk society. Adzan? has 
to be delivered beautifully and easy listening because its voice is broadcasted by using 
loudspeaker. Therefore it won't disturb other community members”. (Punia, 2017) 


The tolerance among multicultural community members assures every conflict can be neu- 
tralised and solved using a unanimous solution. The inherited tolerant characteristic enables 
members of Gilimanuk society to live together harmoniously in sincerity and intimacy. 


3.3 Opinions regarding multicultural Gilimanuk 


The Gilimanuk community does realise that if their diversity is well-preserved, it will have 
good results. They consider their diversity an asset rather than a problem. They are very 
thankful they live altogether in their diversity, and are diverse in their unity. 


“As the part of community, indeed, we are the actors. We did realise that our com- 
munity is multi-ethnic, multi-religion, and multicultural since long time ago. We 
have to be able to accept this condition. Therefore, our multiculturalism is our asset. 
We are freely interacting with other people and learning their culture and religion. 
... this is the reality which we have to accept and maintain well. We don’t want to be 
like people outside (Gilimanuk) who are conflicting and battling caused by different 
ethnicities, religions, and culture.” (Parto, 2017) 


Besides their appreciation of their diversity, Gilimanuk residents have accepted that mul- 
ticulturalism has been integrated as their characteristic. Therefore, they preserve and develop 
this characteristic. Gilimanuk residents do not want to be like other communities (outside 
Gilimanuk) who accentuate their differences, causing conflicts, unsolvable problems, and 
segmented communities where there is majority and minority rule. 

Based on the results of interviews conducted on September 1st-4th 2017, Gilimanuk residents 
admitted that their positive attitude towards their diversity was mainly supported by interpersonal 
fluent communication. In Gilimanuk society, there was no suspicion. This positive attitude 1s 
closely related to their genealogy. They inherited social harmony and peaceful lives. The generation 
of Gilimanuk residents who are the subjects of this research have inherited positive values from 
previous generations. Gilimanuk society prioritised an egalitarianism, intimacy, and unity. These 
values provide harmony in their lives. The harmony has been maintained well in Gilimanuk society. 

This positive attitude promoting inexplicable multiculturalism is supported by Gilimanuk’ 
local leaders. These local leaders keep inspiring their people to appreciate and respect each 
other, and to preserve social harmony which has been developed. Gilimanuk residents and 
local leaders prevent external influence which may destroy the established social harmony. 
Gilimanuk's community optimistically believes that they are able to pass on the social har- 
mony and peaceful life to the next generations and prevent external influences. 


2. Coconut leaf. 
3. Muslims call to prayer. 
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“...Optimistically we say: “yes, we can.” We have a positive attitude on our multicultural 
condition. Optimistically we assure that established social harmony will never change 
in the future. We will be a harmonious peaceful society in the future as far as there is no 
extreme external influences which may change our understanding.” (Diatmika, 2017) 


Through a good understanding of this multicultural condition, violence, disturbance, and 
negative attitudes are successfully prevented. Gilimanuk residents never engage in internal 
conflict because they uphold the meaning of multiculturalism and diversity. 

Although Gilimanuk's society is multi-ethnic and multi-religious, there is no ethnic segre- 
gation that is usually the source of conflict in most areas in Indonesia. The absence of seg- 
regation stimulates ethnic and cultural assimilation and reduces—even eliminate—internal 
conflicts and clashes. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Based on the analysis above, it can be concluded that the multicultural Gilimanuk commu- 
nity carries on its social life based on local wisdom which has been passed down through 
generations. The local wisdom consists of values which served as guidelines for maintaining 
social harmony. These values were: a) communication value, implemented by their “unique” 
language, indicated by mixing several ethnic dialects; b) togetherness which is developed from 
their common feeling as immigrants to the area; c) assimilation, indicated by their assimi- 
lated neighbourhoods where multi-ethnic and multi-religious residents live together; d) social 
harmony, developed from their understanding and consciousness about the importance of 
respecting each other and appreciating their diversity; and e) mutual relationships, indicated 
by intimate relationships and mutual cooperation which are preserved by the society. 

The important model proposed in this study shows that the more segmented a community isinto 
exclusive groups and neighbourhoods the more vulnerable it is to social disharmony. The writers 
propose a multicultural society preservation model which organises the residents into assimilated 
societies with a shared common code (language), social and cultural activities, and domicile rather 
than separating the residents into “exclusive” neighbourhoods. The writers believe that this model 
will help to solve inter-ethnic and inter-religious conflicts happening in multicultural societies. 
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ABSTRACT: One of the attractions of Pasar Sunggingan is the market day of Pahing, 
where traders from all directions sell various merchandise every day. However, as the era 
advances, various changes are also anticipated, for example the existence of market condi- 
tions when Pahing day disappears gradually. The purpose of this study was to determine the 
cultural capital of traders and socio-cultural impacts of post-revitalization of Pasar Sung- 
gingan in Boyolali. This is a qualitative study conducted using the phenomenology method. 
Based on the research result, it can be concluded that the impacts of revitalization of Pasar 
Sunggingan include (1) a change in cultural elements such as Javanese language, value and 
norm, market organization, merchandise, trade, place of worship, music, art, and dance, (2) 
Pahingan tradition as the custom of Sunggingan residents from generation to generation 
and the source of economic activity for the Sunggingan community, and (3) the community's 
strategy in preserving Pahingan tradition by facilitating continuous socialization so that the 
market still proceeds on Pahing day. 


Keywords: Pahingan tradition, Sunggingan Market, Elements of Culture 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Market is a meeting place between the seller and the buyer. According to Kotler (1997), “The 
market is made up of all potential customers who possess similar specific needs and may be 
willing and able to execute an exchange to satisfy their need and desire.” Market is a meeting 
place between sellers and buyers who have social interaction. 

Indonesia cannot be separated from various forms of diverse cultures. The existence of 
its cultural pluralism includes religion, language, clothing, customs, norms, tribes, and liveli- 
hoods which overshadow a region. As a result, a particular region may form a particular 
community with a tradition that is firmly embedded in the community. Indonesia has a wide 
range of markets, ranging from traditional markets to modern markets. However, a mar- 
ket that has certain uniqueness is a traditional market. The latest data from the Regional 
Revenue Service in 2013 revealed that the number of markets located in Central Java was 
2,729 markets, which consisted of both modern and conventional markets. In 2013, Boyolali 
had 109 markets, with 39 conventional markets, 6 departmental stores and 64 supermarkets 
(Regional Revenue Service, 2013). 

One of the traditional markets located in Boyolali is Pasar Sunggingan. It is located at the 
heart of Boyolali City, which makes it a strategic region. Pasar Sunggingan attracts people 
to come on its market day, i.e. on Pahing day, where traders from all directions hawk various 
merchandise every day. This also becomes an allure of 1ts own where the prospective buyers 
are willing to travel long distances to find the desired goods and ultimately purchase them 
with the traditional bargaining process and the traditional market style. 

This study also applies four pillar elements, which are the essence of Pancasila. The fourth 
precept states “Democracy led by wisdom of wisdom in representation/deliberation,” which 
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means the government policy affects the system that has been running in a place. One of 
the policies of the government is to revitalize traditional markets. However, the government 
policy on market revitalization brings about changes in these market conditions, which can 
create a considerable impact. As stated by Bagus Haryono, the advent of information tech- 
nology applications (IT) at home or office, personal computers (PCs), Tablets (Tabs), and 
the Internet in everyday life has influenced community information. One of the impacts of 
market renovation is the change of traditions, which also causes a huge impact, ranging 
from changing the structure of market buildings as well as patterns and market systems, and 
declining traders profit to loss of livelihood (Good: 2017). In fact, market renovations under- 
taken by the government aims to improve the look of market buildings by transforming them 
into more modern forms. However, the impact of this renovation has led to several gaps in 
the market itself. This impact has been felt by some agents such as traders, local community 
leaders, consumers, DPRD and even the regent. However, there is a gap between one agent 
and another. Some of the agents want to maintain Pahingan tradition as a form of local wis- 
dom of the Boyolali society; however, some agents want to change the traditional market into 
a more modern market. This study aims to explore the cultural capital of traders on Pahing 
day in Boyolali Sunggingan Market. 


2 DISCUSSION 


The natural and geographical conditions of Sunggingan, located at the heart of Boyolali 
City, make it a strategic region. As a result, the region has the potential to develop various 
businesses. Therefore, the majority of Sunggingan residents work in the business sector, as 
one can see along the main road that crosses Sunggingan. There are many banks, shop- 
houses and kiosks which can support the needs of Sunggingan residents. The Sunggingan 
region is famous for trading various goods and services. Many homes are renovated and built 
into shop (house and shop) for business purposes. It can be concluded that the majority of 
the people work as traders. Thus, Sunggingan people financially depend on the existence of 
Sunggingan Market. Therefore, they cherish Pahingan tradition on Pahing day based on the 
Java calendar. 

From these data, it can be concluded that although the Sunggingan community is described 
as a modern society, they follow the traditions of their ancestors, 1.e. Pahingan tradition, in 
the Sunggingan region even today. 

Pahingan tradition had continued in the past. Sunggingan market itself comes from the 
routine activities of the community and migrants who trade in the region and bring their 
merchandise in an In-sunggi manner. In-sunggi is one way of carrying heavy items by raising 
goods on the head of a person and holding them with both hands so that the goods do not 
fall, hence the name Sunggingan. It is also the existence of a market that makes it interesting 
inside the Sunggingan region. 

Furthermore, the viscosity of traditions found in Sunggingan Market makes Sunggingan 
Market a place for traditional customary preservation in Boyolali City. Several changes have 
taken place in Sunggingan Market due to the government's revitalization program. This revi- 
talization program is one of the government's programs that are aimed at updating market 
buildings and expected to provide comfort for the community. This is related to the fourth 
precept of Pancasila, which states: “People are led by wisdom of wisdom in representation/ 
deliberation.” Indonesia is a democratic country, but because of its populated society, only 
some people determine the prevailing policies and regulations. These representatives are 
called premises of the councils. Any policy established by popular representatives often reaps 
the pros and cons because there is a personal interest in it. Similarly, the market revitalization 
policy that reaps the pros and cons provides various kinds of impact. As stated by Bagus 
Haryono, the advent of information technology applications (IT) at home or office, personal 
computers (PCs), Tablets (Tabs), and the Internet in everyday life has influenced commu- 
nity information (Good: 2017). The impact of the market revitalization program includes 
the change of the building and the change of the kiosk in Pasar Sunggingan. However, the 
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changes lead to some difficulties in the Sunggingan Market since the tradition is meaningful 
and hereditary to the community around Pasar Sunggingan. 

During Pahingan tradition held on Pahing day, researchers observed the activities of 
the event, with the aim of providing an overview of this tradition. During the observation, 
researchers observed the course of buying and selling activities in the Pahingan. Traders and 
consumers from both local communities and communities outside the Sunggingan region 
participated in the event. Based on these observations, researchers asserted that Pahingan 
tradition is an interesting momentum that has an implicit meaning. Similarly, the activity has 
its own significance. 

Pahingan tradition has two meanings. First, it is a sign of custom made by Sunggingan 
community members from generation to generation. Second, the existence of Pahingan tra- 
dition is very important for the Sunggingan community as a means of seeking fortune, and it 
becomes the main livelihood for them. In other words, the traditions of Sunggingan Market 
are a source of economic activity for the Sunggingan community itself. 

This tradition is considered as a cultural heritage of the local community in Sunggingan, 
which is preserved until now. Although there are some obstacles that exist in Pahingan tradi- 
tion, this tradition is still implemented and preserved. 

Several strategies and efforts have been undertaken to preserve Pahingan tradition. First, 
the Sunggingan community socializes the use of Pahingan tradition to their generation. This 
continuous socialization on Pahing day will gradually accustom them to the tradition. 


3 CONCLUSION 


Tradition cannot be separated from the elements of space and time. This can be seen from 
Pahingan tradition which is held on Pahing day in Sunggingan Market. Spatial elements in 
Pahingan tradition are related to the process of socialization, where the community within 
and outside Sunggingan can meet in one place with the same goal of buying and selling 
activities. This tradition has been kept since ancient times. The placement of space and time 
emerges repeatedly; therefore, this routine results in a habit or folkways. On account of this 
habit, Sunggingan people as well as people outside Sunggingan gather in one space and time 
without an invitation. The function of the elements of space and time in Pahingan tradition 
as a strategy for Pahingan tradition exists even today. Culture is abstract, but can be felt 
with the elements in 1t. The elements of culture include language, knowledge system, social 
organization, living equipment system and technology, livelihood and religious system, and 
art, which can be seen in Pahingan tradition. Although there are some changes in the ele- 
ments of culture, they do not alter the form of elements that have been inherited in Pahingan 
tradition itself. As the era is growing, the government launched a new regulation by revital- 
izing traditional markets. This aims to give comfort to society through buying and selling. 
However, several negative impacts are faced by some agents. One of the agents affected by 
this policy is the traders in the traditional market. The traders in Pasar Sunggingan achieve 
profitability and experience the impact of changing cultural elements in Sunggingan Market. 
For example, this includes the change from the use of the Javanese language to a mixture of 
Javanese and Indonesian languages, the knowledge system of Pahingan tradition, changes in 
values and norms, changes in the organization and market, changes in merchandise sold by 
traders in Sunggingan Market, changes in the merchant's livelihood system, the renovation 
of places of worship located in Sunggingan Market, and the change from traditional to mod- 
ern music and dance. Therefore, the existence of Sunggingan Market as a traditional market 
is an important economic source of the Sunggingan community. 
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ABSTRACT: The objective of this study was to reveal the potential motive behind the mix- 
ture between local and global items in an ice cream commercial advertisement, Indoeskrim 
Nusantara, through any system of signs. For this purpose, semiotics of Roland Barthes was 
chosen along with Arjun Appadurai's ideas of globalisation flow. The result of this study 
indicates that the advertisement has attempted to localise global products by adding Javanese 
local values to combine elements into a single entity. Globalisation flow (i.e. technoscapes) 
plays a major role in combining a mixture of opposite elements. As a result, globalisation 
leads to cultural heterogenisation in which the society tends to localise the global material. 
Apparently, this disguises the boundary between locality and globality. 


Keywords: commercial advertisement, global, Indoeskrim Nusantara, local, signs 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia is a multicultural country with hundreds of tribes spread over its regions; therefore, 
1t is known as a country with abundance of local values. The history of Indonesia reveals the 
existence of various kingdoms in the past, which show their cultures and beliefs transmitted 
through many local narratives in the form of myths, fables, fairy tales or legends. One of the 
most notable examples is the story of Brama Kumbara, a king of Madangkara Kingdom which 
directly borders Majapahit Kingdom. This is a famous story in Indonesia which was broadcast 
on radio in the 1980s, as well as appeared in the movies and in a recent television drama. The 
latest one was a commercial advertisement of an ice cream entitled “Kisah Legenda Nusantara” 
or “The Legend of Nusantara”, which was made by an Indonesian food company, Indofood. It 
picked the story of Brama Kumbara to promote their ice cream product, Indoeskrim Nusantara. 

This has gained massive attention of people since its broadcast via the online media. The 
trigger mechanism is that along with a historical setting, it also involves some electronic tools 
that can only be found in the globalisation era, which include modern communication tech- 
nology, such as walkie-talkies and smartphones with GPS technology, and electronic equip- 
ment, such as a dispenser and a freezer, as well as the use of English. Therefore, this study 
aims to explore the potential motives behind the mixed elements of locality and globality in 
one “bowl” by examining the representative local and global signs contained in it. The theory 
of semiotics proposed by Roland Barthesis a reliable tool that can be used to deliver the mes- 
sages to the people. As the advertisement deals with globalisation issues, Arjun Appadural's 
theory of globalisation provide a fine explanation of the complexity found within it. 


1.1 Barthes’ semiotics 


As Ferdinand de Saussure [in Barthes, 1967: 9] states, any system of signs including 
images, gestures, musical sounds, objects, and the complex associations of them that 
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constitute systems of signification is called “semiology”. A sign consists of what Saus- 
sure called a signifier and signified. As the descendant of Saussure, Barthes borrows 
these two terms in his theory of semiotics [Barthes, 1967]. In his book entitled Elements 
de Semiologie (1964), Barthes gives exact definitions of the elements of sign. A signifier 
is defined as the mediator, the material and the “expression” of the “thing” [Barthes, 
1967:47], while a signified is the substance, or the mental representation of the “thing”, 
which Saussure called a “concept” [Barthes, 1967:42]. Barthes offers an example, an 
“ox”. The word “ox” functions as a signifier, while the signified is 1ts concept, a big 
four-legged herbivore animal with a pair of horns. This is the first level of signification 
which Barthes called denotation, carrying a denotative sign [Barthes, 1967:89]. While 
Saussure's theory ends at this level, Barthes adds a new level called connotation, the 
second level of signification carrying a connotative sign. In connotation, the meaning 
is related to the culture, knowledge and history; in other words, it refers to the environ- 
ment in which the system stands [Barthes, 1967:91-92]. This level is usually called myth 
[Budiman, 2001, in Sobur, 2006:71]. 

Returning to the previous example, the ox in India is related to its religion and beliefs; 
therefore, it is referred to as a sacred animal, which is not to be eaten, but to be honoured. 
Hence, as Barthes touches this cultural level, his semiotic analysis becomes deeper and more 
reliable in terms of understanding the messages of any cultural products, such as movies, 
dramas, television programs and advertisements. 


1.2 Appadurai’s ideas of globalisation flow 


Through his essay Disjuncture and Difference in Global Cultural Economy (1990), Arjun 
Appadurai promoted his idea of globalisation flow by rationalising the complexity of the 
globalisation era. As Appadurai [1990:296] states, “the complexity of the current global 
economy has to do with certain fundamental disjunctures between economy, culture, 
and politics...”. To explore this disjuncture, he proposes five interrelated dimensions of 
global cultural flow: ethnoscapes, finanscapes, technoscapes, mediascapes and ideoscapes. 
Ethnoscapes is the movement of people including tourists, immigrants, refugees and 
entrepreneurs or businessmen across nations. Finanscapes is the flow of money across 
nations due to currency markets, national stock exchanges and commodity speculations. 
The movement also influences the spread of technology to every corner of the world — 
which is called technoscapes. Techno-mobility causes the distribution of media and its 
cultural content throughout the world —which is called mediascapes—whether in the 
form of newspapers, magazines, television stations including its programs and advertise- 
ments, film production studies, etc. Mediascapes may lead to ideoscapes, which is the 
movement of political notions and ideology around the world. He points out that the 
current global flow occurs in and through the growing disjunctures of these five dimen- 
sions (Appadurai, 1990:296-301). 


2 METHODOLOGY 


This study uses a qualitative approach to fulfil the objectives of analysing the commercial 
advertisement Indoeskrim Nusantara. Signs are the main data source that carries the required 
messages. As signs in an advertisement are apparent in scenes, they were collected through 
the scenes presented in 2 minutes 58 seconds. The signs are in the form of visual (codes) 
and linguistic messages (language) as Barthes [1967:10] claims for every meaning in any vis- 
ual messages of a movie, advertisement, press photograph, etc. This idea will be confirmed 
through the linguistic messages that follow. It is analysed in two steps: the identification of 
messages using two levels of Barthes” semiotics, which are denotative signs consisting of the 
signifier and the signified and connotative signs consisting of the myth; and the interpretation 
using Appadurai's theory of globalisation flow. 
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3 DISCUSSION 


3.1 The signs: Locality vs globality 


According to the Indonesian dictionary, the word “local” is defined as (something) that occurs 
in a particular place or is limited to a specific area. Locality itself means a cultural space that 
holds social and ideological portraits represented through the interaction of its figures and 
the cultural dynamics that express and keep the values of humans in cultured life [KBBI, 
2017]. Thus, locality is commonly associated with originality, indigenous culture or a sepa- 
rate characteristic owned by a particular region obtained through inheritance, in other words 
tradition. Consequently, locality is often represented by traditional entities. The opposite of 
local is global, which means (something) that is related to or about the whole world [KBBI, 
2017]. Globality is a global phenomenon that has no recognition of boundaries, whether they 
are local or regional. It covers multinational-level cultures owned by the world societies. In 
other words, it leaves locality and is freed from traditional styles and values. Thus, it is often 
associated with modernity and represented by modern entities. Both locality and globality are 
represented in the commercial advertisement Indoeskrim Nusantara, as evident from the co- 
existence of traditional and modern entities expressed through “signs” operating in the scenes. 


Scene Denotative sign Connotative sign 


Udeng (the signifier) is a piece of Udeng is the name for a Javanese 
Batik cloth which is shaped and headband. Together with the 


tied around the forehead (the sleeveless cloth and Jarik, these are 
signified). typical of an ancient Javanese outfit, 
f Sleeveless cloth (the signifier) is a especially for men. 

fabric outfit that covers the upper Talisman neck let is a traditional 

part of the body with no sleeves necklet, which is commonly used by 

(the signified). the lower classes on Java in the past. 
Jarik (the signifier) is a Batik cloth Hair bun is the traditional Javanese 

with no stitching which is used hairstyle. 

to cover parts of the body (the Walkie-talkie (the signifier) is a 

signified). technology used in the modern era 
Talisman necklet (the signifier) is globally (the signified). 


a black ornamental string with 
a square pendant that is worn 
around the neck (the signified). 
Hair bun (the signifier) is a hairstyle 
in which the hair is drawn back 
into a tight coil at the top or the 
back of the head (the signified). 
Walkie-talkie (the signifier) is a 
handheld communication device 
that connects two people at a 
particular distance (the signified). 
3 Double-pendant gold necklace (the Accessories including the double- 
signifier) is an ornamental string pendant gold necklace, the upper- 
with two or more pendants made arm gold bracelet and the golden 


from gold which is worn around belt, which represented both local 

the neck (the signified). and historical values of the Javanese, 
Upper-arm gold bracelet (the are of ancient style that were only 

signifier) is a circular ornament used in the Javanese royal period. 


made from gold which is worn on 
the upper arm (the signified). 


(Continued) 
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(Continued) 


Golden belt (the signifier) is a band 
made of gold which is worn 
around the waist to fasten the 

4 body outfit (the signified). 

= Sanggul or hair bun (the signifier) 

$ isa hairstyle in which the hair is 
drawn back into a tight coil at 
the top or back of the head (the 
signified). 

Gada (the signifier) is a batter with 
an enlarged round tip made 
of wood, iron and so on (the 
signified). 

A giant hawk (the signifier) is a big 
bird of prey with broad rounded 
wings and a sharp beak (the 
signified). 

Smartphone (the signifier) is a 
mobile phone that functions as a 
personal computer, usually with 


additional features such as a touch 
screen and wireless Internet access 


(the signified) (KBBI, 2017]. 

GPS (the signifier) is the Global 
Positioning System, which has 
an accurate global navigational 
and surveying facility based on 
the reception of signals from an 
array of orbiting satellites (the 
signified). 

Internet (the signifier) is an 


electronic communication network 


that connects computer networks 


and computer facilities, organised 


around the world by telephones 


or satellites (the signified) (KBBI, 


2017]. 


A golden carved phone case is a type 
of phone protector carved in gold, 


which resembles a local figure or 
animal (the signified). 

A golden carved freezer (the 
signifier) is a food and beverage 
cooler which has golden carving 
on the case (the signified). 

Ice cream (the signifier) is a soft 
frozen food made with sweetened 
and flavoured milk fat (the 
signified). 


Sanggul or hair bun is the traditional 
Javanese hairstyle for women, 
especially in ancient times. 

Gada is a weapon owned by a royal 
Knight, which often appears in 
folklore. It is believed to keep the 
power of a deity in eastern cultures. 

A giant hawk is an animal of myth 
which is related to a historical figure 
as a rider, especially Brama Kumbara 
in Javanese culture. 

Smartphone, GPS and Internet are 
the products of technology in the 
modern era, which are used globally. 

A golden carved phone case is a 
product resulting from the mixture 
of globality (phone case) and locality 
(a local figure or animal). 


A golden carved freezer is a product 


resulting from the mixture of 
globality (freezer) and locality 
(Javanese carving). 

Ice cream is a product 
enjoyed globally. 
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(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Gallon (the signifier) is a tube made Gallon, dispenser, photograph, rice 


from plastic which functions as a cooker, microwave and laptop are 
water container (the signified). the products of technology in the 
Dispenser (the signifier) is an modern era, which are used globally. 


automatic electronic device for 
heating and cooling water for 
drinking (the signified) [KBBI, 
20171. 

Photograph (the signifier) is an image 
taken by a camera (the signified). 

Rice cooker (the signifier) is an 
electronic device to cook rice (the 
signified). 

Microwave (the signifier) is an 
electronic device to heat any kind 
of food (the signified). 

Laptop (the signifier) is a small, 
portable personal computer that 
could be placed on the user's 
lap, consisting of a single device 
including a keyboard, a display 
screen and a microprocessor, 
which is usually equipped with a 
rechargeable battery (the signified) 
[KBBI, 2017]. 


The use of English emphasises the global elements of the advertisement. It should be noted 
that the main character, Brama Kumbara, operates the GPS using the English language such 
as “Head west”, “You are on the fastest route despite the usual traject”. The wife of Brama 
Kumbara also uses an English word, i.e. “hubby”, as the contact name for her husband. 


Denotative sign English (the signifier) is the language of British people 
(the signified). 

Connotative sign English is the international language as well as the official 
language of multinational communities. 


3.2 “The imagined world”: Disguising the boundary between locality and globality 


Globalisation is a process in which the world societies interact or are interconnected with each 
other in all aspects of their lives (Lodge, 1991:56 in Anastasya, 2011:1). It is a term commonly 
related to the centre-periphery model or cultural homogenisation, 1.e. Americanisation. How- 
ever, in recent decades, this term has been contested by its opposite, i.e. cultural heterogenisa- 
tion. Arjun Appadurai, one of the pioneers of the term, argues that cultural homogenisation 
has failed to consider the fact that “when forces from various metropolises are brought into new 
societies, they tend to become indigenized...” [Appadurai, 1990:295]. Not all world societies will 
receive the “raw material” of globalisation that will end in homogenisation. Some, affected 
by the ideology owned, accept it by attaching some modification based on their perspectives, 
creating a new cultural dimension different from the original form, 1.e. to remain localised. This 
cultural creativity, by the mixing of global and local elements, ends up with abundance and 
complexity of cultural space. It blurs the boundary between the local and the global. 

The findings of this study reveal that the mixture between local and global elements is Indo- 
nesian, especially Javanese local values with products of modern technology. The combination 
of local and global aspects presented in the advertisement denote the way the food agent for 
Indoeskrim Nusantara, Indofood, perceives the quick and extensive influence of globalisation 
in Indonesia. Indofood, the mother company of Indoeskrim Nusantara, is a major Indonesian 
food company based in Jakarta, Indonesia, exporting many of its products across countries. 
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While constructing the images of its product in this global era, Indofood involves some 
aspects of globality in its framework. Technology becomes the choice by which the global 
aspects are attached as globalisation enters the world along with the development of technology. 
Technology makes everything possible and interconnected regardless of regional distances. 
This is due to the spread of technology which Appadurai calls technoscapes, i.e. the move- 
ment of technology at high speed across various types of impervious boundaries [1990:297]. 
As a core point in globalisation, technology becomes the appealing points in the commercial 
advertisement Indoeskrim Nusantara. 

Landscapes are deeply perspectival constructs. They are affected by the historical, lin- 
guistic and political situatedness of different sorts of actors, such as nation-states, mul- 
tinationals, diasporic communities and even sub-national groupings and movements 
[Appadurai, 1990:296]. While constructing the advertisement's concept, Indofood practically 
takes the Javanese local values as it is based on Java Island with a notable Javanese culture. 
The involvement of Javanese values in the combination of local and global aspects results 
in the existence of modified entities such as a golden carved phone case and a freezer, a rice 
cooker and a microwave. These entities lead to a new cultural space where there are no clear 
boundaries between the local and the global. This cultural space indicates the existence of 
what Anderson called “imagined worlds”, i.e. the multiple worlds constituted by the histori- 
cally situated imaginations of persons and groups spread around the globe (Appadurai 1989 
in Appadurai 1990). The lines between the “realistic” and “fictional” landscapes are blurred, 
while the construction of an “imagined world” tends to involve chimerical, aesthetic or even 
fantastic objects [Appadurai, 1990:299]. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The sign analysis indicates that the commercial advertisement Indoeskrim Nusantara involves 
both local and global aspects, i.e. Javanese local values and products of modern technology, 
respectively. It is the effect of globalisation flow, especially technoscapes, that has caused this 
movement. The localised global products presented in the advertisement are motivated by the 
way the agent perceives globalisation and takes it into their own framework that is culturally 
influenced. The commercial advertisement Indoeskrim Nusantara is the product of global 
cultural flow with the aim of receiving the advance movement, especially global technology, 
that causes a disguised boundary between the elements involved (i.e. locality and globality) 
and brings together a seemingly imagined world. 
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ABSTRACT: Health and mortality risks are indirectly associated with factors such as physi- 
cal inactivity and sedentary lifestyles with the car-oriented urban approach. Therefore, walka- 
ble communities should be encouraged, with a focus on cultural and environmental aspects that 
are necessary to Indonesian people. However, social and economic borders can be observed in a 
typical street where only the lower-middle class can be seen walking, whereas the higher-income 
groups mainly use cars as a primary transportation mode. In order to study this movement gap, 
a provincial health center (Dr. Soetomo Hospital) was selected as a relevant case study. This 
would aim to equally provide a sense of security, comfortability, and convenience to all kinds 
of people. This study uses a walkability assessment tool to assess people's tendencies to choose 
their mobility methods and links with the surrounding conditions. The results of this study is 
used to gain insight into Indonesian attitudes towards walking, in order to foster the physical 
and psychological well-being by stimulating lively and diverse activities in public space. 


Keywords: Environment, Human Well-being, Lifestyles, Public Space, Walkability 


1 INTRODUCTION 


There is now overwhelming evidence that regular physical activities have important and wide- 
ranging health benefits. Health and mortality risks are indirectly associated with factors such 
as physical inactivity and sedentary lifestyles with the car-oriented urban approach. This 
evidence supports the view that physical inactivity is one of the most important public health 
problems of the 21st century, and may even be the most important (Blair, 2009). 

Walking is now gaining attention as a key factor in the promotion of healthier, environ- 
mental-friendly, and socially active communities (Jackson, 2013). It can also be considered as 
the basis for a sustainable city, providing social, environmental, and economic benefits, often 
being the only way many people can access daily activities. It also brings life to streets, and 
livable streets in turn contribute to safer urban environments (Moura, Cambra, & Goncalves, 
2017). However, social and economic borders can be observed in a typical street where only 
the lower-middle class can be seen walking, while higher-income groups mainly use cars as a 
primary transportation mode. In order to study this movement gap, a provincial health center 
(Dr. Soetomo Hospital) was selected as a relevant case study. This would make it possible to 
equally provide a sense of security, comfortability, and convenience to all kinds of people. 

According to a recent study conducted by Stanford University, Indonesia is ranked as 
the lowest in terms of managing walking on a daily basis. Nevertheless, research shows that 
people tend to walk or bike in a convenient and safe place. Hence, promoting physical activity 
through walkable and bikeable neighborhoods becomes necessary. The aim of this paper was 
to encourage walkable communities, in order to focus on cultural and environmental aspects 
(Matthews, 2017). This study presents the correlation of people's perception measures to 
understand the impact of increasing environmental quality on walking behavior. The results 
of this study will be used to gain insight into Indonesian attitudes towards walking, in order 
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to foster the physical and psychological well-being by stimulating lively and diverse activities 
in public space. Therefore, this study aims to support urban design for more walkable envi- 
ronments that can minimize the movement gap. 

As one of the basic physical activities, walking makes a city sustainable through improve- 
ment in a built environment from social, environmental, and economic perspectives (Abbey, 
S & NZ Transport Agency, 2009). The purpose of walking itself can be seen as a leisure, an 
exercise or recreation, access, Or traveling to workplace (Leslie, Butterworth, & Edwards, 
2006). Thus, 1t is important to consider the main aim and quality of sidewalks, paths, and 
other various pedestrian infrastructures. 

From a public health perspective to increase regular moderate-intensity physical activity, 
walking is the behavior that is most likely to be amenable to influence (Moudon, et al., 2006). 
Physical attributes of local walking environments may be related to walking factors. Further- 
more, there is a generalized lack of consensus on the meaning of walkability. As Lo (Lo, 2009) 
points out, although many researchers have evaluated the relationships between urban envi- 
ronment and pedestrian behavior, all have a different definition on how to measure walkability. 

There is also a new perspective on the social setting within the environment (Brown, 2007). 
Physical, social, psychological, and cultural aspects in the form of sensory stimulations largely 
contribute to the behavior of users, especially the walking behavior. As a result, many urban 
designers contemplate within these two main factors, namely the physical and non-physical 
aspects of walking behavior. This leads to many theories about walking environment itself. 

To measure walkability, we must first understand various factors such as whether a city is 
considered as walkable. Some researchers have pointed out that several factors such as pedes- 
trian characteristics, walking purpose, urban context, culture and environment can affect how 
we perceive walkability (TRB, 2000). Pedestrian characteristics are classified based on gender, 
age groups, and health conditions. Conversely, walking purposes are categorized based on the 
purpose of walking itself in two ways: walking for leisure and walking for utilitarian needs. 

The general ideas of walkability are mainly associated with perceiving the 5 C's and the 
extent of 7 C's, which are all coherently recognized. Connectivity indicates the extent to which 
the users and their environment are linked with each other within the pedestrian network 
(Tal & Handy, 2012). Convenient refers to the efficiency, feasibility, and the practical use of 
the pedestrian way (Cervero, Sarmiento, L, & Gomez, 2009). Comfortable comprehends the 
ease and pleasantness of users in their walking experiences (Saelens & Handy, 2008). Fur- 
thermore, convivial are factors that identify the liveliness and leisure aspect links between 
the environment and users (Carvero & Duncan, 2003). Conspicuous determines whether the 
neighborhood is clear enough in terms of direction, visibility, and route or building iden- 
tification (Ewing, et al., 2013). Meanwhile, coexistence refers to the ability of pedestrian 
space and modes of transport to coexist in the same limit of time and place (Koh & Wong, 
2013). The last C is commitment, which indicates the ideas of engagement, accountability, 
and responsibility for its walking environment by the government and other stakeholders. 

Although theories about walkability continue to grow, they extend no further than pooling 
parallel factors such as the scale of the analysis (Lee & Talen, 2014), purpose of the walking 
trip (Handy, 2005), and pedestrian types (COST, 2010). Measurements are examined over the 
walking purpose and pedestrian group, in order to tailor the local conditions as a means to 
adopt the results and tools in the urban context (Guo & Loo, 2013). Using the layout of 6 C's 
on walkability, this study considers the engagement of the pedestrian in Dr. Soetomo Hospital 
to explore the relationship between the users and their environment. The purpose of the study 
was to understand the city-hospital complex from a public viewpoint, as well as the complex- 
ity and multidimensional characteristics of humans in relation to the surrounding settings. 


2 METHOD 


This study on the public space of Dr. Soetomo Hospital was conducted in 2017, which 
included three streets: Prof. Dr. Mustopo, Dharmawangsa, and Airlangga streets. As the pri- 
mary and direct relationships with the hospital, these areas reflected the area zoning for the 
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health facility. Based on previous similar research, different methods were used to understand 
the pedestrian's perception towards walkability. To measure the user's tendencies towards 
walkability factors, the research method included interviews and a questionnaire. 

Street surveys were conducted on a random sample of 120 adults living in the neighbor- 
hood. Street users were asked about their walking experience along certain streets, and to 
rank the importance factor that supported walking behavior. The participants were encour- 
aged to raise issues that were not included in the questionnaire. Walkability assessments were 
based on C factors: connectivity, convenient, comfort, comfortable, convivial, conspicuous, 
and coexistence (Grant & Herbes, 2009; Moura, Cambra, & Goncalves, 2017). These factors 
have a higher influence on Indonesian people's behavior. 


3 DISCUSSION 


The exact number of population who visited RSUD Dr. Soetomo was not known because 
it was not fixed. As Fraenkel and Norman E. Wallen (1993) described, a sample of 100 sub- 
jects was considered as essential. Therefore, the required number of samples was rounded up 
to 120 subjects. As mentioned previously, a variety of walkability assessment methods have 
been developed globally, but only a few have tested the validity of the obtained results. 

A total of 120 valid questionnaires were obtained. The characteristics of the respond- 
ents are provided in Table 1. Low reliability can be related to a high degree of subjectivity. 


Table 1. Characteristics of the respondents. 


Characteristics n=120 Percentage (%) Characteristics n=120 Percentage (%) 
Gender Avg. duration 

Female 67 55.83 <5 min 16 13.33 
Male 53 44.17 5-9 min 48 40.00 
Age 10-14 min 39 32.50 
<18 years 1 0.83 >15 min 17 14.17 
18-24 years 43 35.83 Avg. distance 

25-44 years 42 35.00 300-399 m 29 24.17 
45-64 years 27 22.50 400-799 m 61 50.83 
65+ years 7 5.83 800 m-1.6 km 26 21.67 
Disability >1.6 km 4 3.33 
Disabled 1 0.83 Usual time 

Occupation Morning 34 28.33 
Retired 4 3.33 Noon 30 25.00 
Government employee 19 15.83 Afternoon 21 17.50 
Unskilled worker 2 1.67 Night 1 0.83 
Skilled worker 6 5.00 Purpose 

Business person 13 10.83 Access 74 61.67 
Student 46 38.33 Recreation 9 7.50 
Unemployed 5 4.17 Working/studying 23 19.17 
Others 24 20.00 Others 13 10.83 
Wages Transportation modes 

Less than Rp 1,000,000 29 24.17 By foot 67 55.83 
Rp 1,000,001-2,500,000 24 20.00 Bike 21 17.50 
Rp 2,500,001-5,000,000 6 5.00 Motor taxi 2 1.67 
Above Rp 5,000,000 24 20.00 Taxi 2 1.67 
Education Angkot 18 15.00 
None 0 0.00 Bus 1 0.83 
Elementary school 11 9.17 Private vehicle 9 7.50 
Junior high school 6 5.00 

Senior high school 44 36.67 

University 52 43.33 

Others S 4.17 
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To determine the extent of bias introduced by the sample, we weighted the sample data by 
gender, age, disability, occupation, income, education, and other characteristics that support 
walkability data. Among the 120 subjects, one respondent had hearing impairment. 

The people in the neighborhood with different needs and characteristics represented a 
wide range of walkability factors and various frameworks. The data collected from the first 
questionnaire were classified using the 6 C's key concerns. This was followed by the calcu- 
lation of the percentage of pedestrian consciousness in each walkability category. Table 2 
presents the generated weight for each sidewalk factor. The results indicated that convenient, 
comfortability, conviviality, and conspicuous had similar attributes for each factor for all 
streets. The degree of obstruction, pavement quality, meeting place and seating, and pedes- 
trian maps were the most important factors used to grade the quality of walkability in the 
area. However, connectivity and coexistence indicators show a different grading on the key 
point. For example, the assessment results for connectivity indicate linkage for Airlangga, 
path directness for Dharmawangsa, and continuity for Mustopo. Meanwhile, for coexist- 
ence, the results indicate the highest key concerns, that is, driver's behavior for Mustopo and 
Dharmawangsa and crossing location and potential conflict for Mustopo. Considering the 
physical attributes of the street, somehow, the results were relevant to the pedestrian impres- 
sion about walking. 

RSUD Dr. Soetomo consisted of three types of corridors with a hospital-like environ- 
ment. These corridors were evaluated using a participatory approach based on the 6 C's 
factors as the indicators for the walkability level. This analysis provides a set of examples 
that indicate the users” viewpoint on their built environment associated with their walking 
experience, as given in Table 2. 

Table 3 indicates that the most concerning aspects for this neighborhood were convenient, 
convivial, and comfortability of sidewalk facilities as only a few improvements were required, 
according to Aghaabbasi & Shah (2017). However, Dharmawangsa corridors felt the need for 
improvement, as indicated by a score of 4 on the LRI scale. Interestingly, all of the corridors 
expressed a stable opinion about the user's connectivity aspects. Conversely, the convenient 


Table 2. 6 C's key concerns and corresponding weights defined by the characteristic of each street. 


Value (%) 
Indicator Corridor Awful Bad Fair Good Excellent LRI 
Connectivity A 0 0 22.5 37.5 40 1 
D 0 1.25 20 37.5 41.25 2 
M 0 0 22.5 30 47.5 1 
Convenient A 0 10 DOES) 40 TS 3 
D 0 6.25 LAS 46.25 SS 4 
M 0 0 US 45 47.5 2 
Comfortability A 0 2.64 30.7 51.28 15.38 3 
D 0 6.34 29.11 44.3 20.25 2 
M 0 2.5 12.5 57.5 27.5 2 
Convivial A 23 25 15 62.5 TES 3 
D 11,25) 25 IS 67.5 BTS 3 
M 0 0 20 67.5 125 2 
Conspicuous A 0 5.14 12.82 48.71 33.33 2 
D 0 3.8 12.66 46.83 36.71 2 
M 0 0 22.5 20 57.5 1 
Coexistence A 0 S 30 40 ES 2 
D 0 10 325 35 DDS: 2 
M 0 125 32.5 3.5) 22.5 3 


Airlangga Corridor: A; Dharmawangsa Corridor: D; Prof. Dr. Moestopo Corridor: M. LRI (Level 
of Required Improvements): 1 = very limited improvements are required; 2 = limited improvements 
are required; 3 = some improvements are required; 4 = many improvements are required; 5 = too many 
improvements are required. 
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Table 3. Level of required improvements based on pedestrian values and walkability factors. 


Value (%) 
Indicator Corridor Not at all 5 min 5-9 min 10-14 min >15 min LTW 
Connectivity A 8 40 32 16 4 2 
D 12.24 32.65 32.65 20.4 2.06 3 
M 19.04 42.86 23.81 14.29 0 2 
Convenient A 6.9 13.78 44.83 MSS) 6.9 3 
D 323) 14.51 43.55 35.48 3123 4 
M 14.29 38133 33.33 19.05 0 3 
Comfortability A 17.65 2.94 41.18 29.41 8.82 4 
D 12.31 3.07 44.62 30.77 9.23 4 
M 6.9 20.69 48.28 20.69 3.44 4 
Convivial A 36.36 18.18 24.24 9.1 12.12 3 
D 34.78 20.29 2B) 19) 14.49 123 3 
M 45.71 31.43 17.14 0 5.12 2 
Conspicuous A 3.85 30.77 38.46 23.07 3.85 4 
D 2 32 44 18 4 4 
M 0 52.94 17.65 23.53 5.88 3 
Coexistence A 0 16.67 0385 40 20 5 
D 323 17.74 17.74 45.16 16.13 4 
M 312 25 SILOS 25 15.63 3 


Airlangga Corridor: A; Dharmawangsa Corridor: D; Prof. Dr. Moestopo Corridor: M. Initial average 
duration: <5 min = 13.33%; 5-9 min = 40%; 10-14 min = 32.50%; 515 min = 14.7%. LTW (Level of 
Tendency to Walk): 1 = very limited tendency to walk; 2 = limited tendency to walk; 3 = some tendency 
to walk; 4 = more tendency to walk; 5 = lots of tendency to walk. 


aspect, as shown in Table 3, indicated 23.75% (fair) and a cumulative of 16.25% based on the 
LRI scale, which was considered to be unfavorable for its walkability factors. The respond- 
ents mainly reported the difficulty of access due to the obstacles and the unease of mobility- 
assisted users in using public facilities. 

The results indicate that meeting and seating places and pedestrian maps and wayfinding 
were the most important factors that supported hospital neighborhoods. Conviviality was 
related to social spaces, and conspicuous was related to legibility and wayfinding. It was 
interesting to note how convenience (obstructions on pedestrian walkways) and comfortabil- 
ity (pavement quality, which was related to the pleasure level when walking along the streets) 
highly affected the walking motivation of the people. Indeed, each street has its own char- 
acteristic concern for walking improvements. The figure below shows which street urgently 
requires an improvement and which factor has the highest walkability level. 

Table 3 categorizes the people's tendencies towards improvements in walking duration 
based on the walkability assessment. As mentioned previously, each factor showed different 
levels of reliability in the redevelopment of sidewalk design. The tool considered the people's 
desire for the connectivity factor, which showed excellent conditions but a small effect on 
the walking motivation of people. In contrast, conspicuous, coexistence, and comfortability 
showed high levels of walking behavior when these elements were improved. 

Linking the scale of assessment with the improvements in walking duration was proved 
important in this study. The scale presented in Table 3 was a measure of an element to facili- 
tate improvements for street users. Meanwhile, the increase in walking motivation (Table 3) 
was analyzed to determine the extent of the impact that the improvement of the 6 C vari- 
ables towards the user's desire had on walking behavior. This inverse relationship indicates 
that the worst quality is the most important priority for future design development, but 
which will have the greatest effect on the increase in walking duration from a community 
perspective. 
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4 CONCLUSION 


Previous studies on urban design suggested that creating walkable environments will lead 
to a healthy, efficient, safe, and dynamic public space. This study was conducted to evaluate 
the sidewalks in health facility neighborhoods using the 6 C's assessment tool. The lessons 
learned from this study are considered important for transforming a typical Indonesian street 
to attract people to walk and create more exciting environments. 

The current interest lies in making physical improvements in the area, such as pavement 
quality, trees, seating features, and crossing lines. However, more importantly, the streets need 
to support and encourage a wide variety of commerce and preserve community gathering 
places to strengthen a pedestrian-friendly neighborhood. Further work from this study will 
aim to address the distinctive needs of pedestrians to create a desirable place for walking. 
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ABSTRACT: Surabaya is the second largest city in Indonesia. The interesting thing about 
Surabaya is that it includes the migrant community from outside the region, such as those 
who have moved from villages to the city or from outside the city to Surabaya. The presence 
of immigrant communities in Surabaya city signifies the urban “socio-historical” phenom- 
enon. This provides an interesting idea for researchers to conduct research on urban space 
“trialektika” based on the views of immigrants who become urbanised by moving to the city 
of Surabaya. This study was conducted by a qualitative method of an intrinsic case study 
type. The results are based on the views of migrants from villages to the city (urbanisation) 
or from outside the city to the city of Surabaya. Immigrants assume that the city of Surabaya 
can provide convenience for them in meeting the needs of life because it is considered easier 
to get a job in the city of Surabaya than in their area of origin. The city of Surabaya is con- 
sidered a mental and ideational field, and the assumption is that the city space is the most 
ideal residence. Their assumptions about the city of Surabaya as a migration destination 
city are driven by their own enthusiasm and positive assumptions and then the influence of 
assumptions from those around them about the Surabaya city. 


Keywords:  Trialectic, City space, Urbanisation 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia's total population was more than 262 million people in 2016. The community par- 
tially lives in villages and some live in cities. Villagers are mostly farmers, as well as landown- 
ers and labourers, while the people living in cities are mostly factory employees and office 
employees. 

Population growth is experiencing a very significant increase every year. The number of 
live births is continuously increasing in both urban and rural contexts. In addition, there is a 
larger population of productive age in Indonesia, which may provide demographic bonuses 
to the country if the population of productive age is able to improve its economy. 

In relation to other population problems, the increase of the population in Indonesia has 
both positive and negative impacts on the social and economic sectors of the community. In 
villages, with an increasing number of people, the amount of agricultural land is reduced. 
Among the causes of reduced agricultural land are the facts that much agricultural land is 
used for houses, the villagers have inherited agricultural land as offspring, whose numbers 
are increasing, resulting in lower agricultural income, and much agricultural land has been 
converted for other businesses. 

The existence of problems in terms of other agricultural factors such as agricultural rev- 
enues makes it less encouraging for villagers to innovate in other business areas. However, 
often new efforts by rural communities do not always provide substantial benefits, so villagers 
are encouraged to migrate to other places where it is considered easier to do business than in 
agriculture. In this case, villagers are most likely to move from the village to a city, which is 
known as urbanisation. 
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Urban space, in the assumption of people who migrate to the city, is a space that has sev- 
eral positive attributes that can provide a livelihood. City space is a phenomenon as a “space- 
social-historical”, in which case city space is a trialectic. In the neo-Marxian space analysis, 
Edward Soja studied it using three perspectives with interpretive and explanatory purposes. 

Indonesia has several large cities, one of which is Surabaya, the second largest city after 
Jakarta. The city of Surabaya is considered an industrial city because the industry sector 
in Surabaya is quite well developed. The city of Surabaya has a number of divided spaces, 
including space for industrial operations, residential spaces, other business spaces such as 
trade centres, and others (Nanang Martono, 2011: 119). According to Anthony Giddens, 
this encourages rapid changes that sometimes cannot be controlled. It has pushed the city of 
Surabaya towards increasingly modern change. 

People of Surabaya come from various regions, with immigrants comprising the majority, 
who came to Surabaya to finding a job. The community considers the city of Surabaya as an 
industrial city and a trading centre that will provide facilities for the community to meet the 
needs of life, including in terms of finding a job. 

Surabaya's city space is always alive and full of the activity of people who are busy with 
work, leading to assumptions that the city space is a space to get material advantage or eco- 
nomic advantage, but only for those who live in the city. The pattern of community thinking 
about Surabaya city is full of materialistic social practices that encourage the keiinginan peo- 
ple from outside the region, such as people from the villages to come to the city of Surabaya. 

City space is often a gathering place for migrants from outside the city of Surabaya as a 
trading business space. The trading business space is in the form of a modern market and 
traditional market. There are many traditional market spaces in Surabaya; one of them is the 
traditional market room Gubeng. Traditional market Gubeng is a legal market; the market 
has official permission to stand, and people get permission to conduct trading activities. 

The objective of this study is to explore the traditional market space of the Gubeng sub- 
district of Surabaya. The research is very interesting because the researcher has interpreted 
and explored the space of Surabaya city, as a destination of urbanisation by using the per- 
spective of the analysis of the trial or the urban space as the “space-social-historical” phe- 
nomenon, as proposed by Edward Soja. 


2 METHOD 


In this study we use a qualitative research method of an intrinsic case study type (Ambo Upe & 
Damsid, 2010: 108). Research using qualitative methods focuses on humans as the main 
subject in various social phenomena. In this type of case study, the intrinsic case study aims 
to understand the researcher in a case that cannot represent other cases (Denzin & Lincoln, 
2009: 301). The case referred to here is the one with certain characteristics. 

The data collection in this field is achieved by two techniques: interview and observation 
techniques. Interview techniques used by researchers are of the tersetruktur type (Sugiyono, 
2013: 145). When researchers use structured interview techniques, they have planned data— 
what data will be sought? While the observation technique used is a non-participant observa- 
tion technique, that is, in the process of observation, the researchers did not participate in 
the agenda to be studied. 

In the analysis of the research data, researchers used data analysis techniques (Milles and 
Huberman, cited in Sugiyono, 2013: 246). Data analysis techniques, according to Milles 
and Huberman, include several stages, namely data collection, data reduction, data display, and 
conclusion. 


3 DISCUSSION 


The city of Surabaya has had a long history of offering better city life since the time of the 
kingdom and colonial Dutch colonisation (Jo Santoso, 2006: 116). The city of Surabaya has 
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experienced setbacks and progress in the course of its history. As time passes, many of Sura- 
baya's basic elements have changed; almost all the elements have changed, making Surabaya 
a social phenomenon that has different characteristics from other cities. The change of many 
basic elements in Surabaya city means many people in the city or outside the city want to 
know more about the city of Surabaya. 

The city of Surabaya is an open city that always changes; global modernisation has a sig- 
nificant influence on changes in the urban spatial layout and social order (Piotr Sztompka, 
2010: 82). As Aguste Comte explains, changes in modernisation have distinct characteristics 
to their social order, namely (1) centralised labour, (2) the classification of the division of 
labour based on the profit gained, (3) & (4) the existence of special treatment, both antago- 
nism and protagonism, between the owners of capital and workers and between classes of 
workers, (5) the emergence of social imbalance, and (6) the existence of a more open system 
of economy (J.W. Schoorl, 1991: 20). The existence of modernisation in urban development, 
especially in the city of Surabaya can also happen as part of Westernisation; it is possible that 
the culture and lifestyle of the people of Surabaya will move towards the Western culture. 

The Surabaya city space is divided into several sections, including industrial space consist- 
ing of various factories, residential space, and trading room, traditional and modern. One of 
the traditional market spaces in Surabaya is the Gubeng traditional market in the Gubeng 
sub-district of Surabaya city, which is in the middle of town. Its location is very strategic; the 
market is located near the highway and the new Gubeng city of Surabaya. The location of 
Gubeng traditional market is also close to the residential area. Gubeng traditional market's 
operations have legal status from the government of Surabaya city; this gives a sense of calm 
to traders who occupy the market to trade daily. 

Traditional market conditions in Gubeng at this time still require special attention from 
the city government. Attention is necessary to restructure the use of traditional market facili- 
ties by traders. It is necessary to maintain the quality and quantity of the market. So far, the 
existence of traditional markets is still growing in the midst of modern market trade competi- 
tion. However, as the large number of modern markets in Surabaya city offer many excellent 
products and high-quality facilities that can be used by consumers or buyers, it has an impact 
on traditional markets with a decrease in the number of consumers or buyers. 

Traders in traditional markets in Gubeng are mostly migrants from outside the city of 
Surabaya. The traders who are the subject of this research are from outside the city of Sura- 
baya, coming from Lumajang, Jombang, Malang, Bangkalan (Madura), and Purworejo 
Regency. Traders in the traditional market in Gubeng have mostly undergone urbanisation 
from villages to town and from outside the city to the city of Surabaya. The average subjects 
of the study are part of the permanent immigrant population. They urbanise from outside 
the area to the city of Surabaya and have been long-settled in the city of Surabaya so that 
they have the status of a resident of Surabaya based on identity cards (KTP). 

The main objective of the residents who urbanise to the city of Surabaya is to find a decent 
job. The immigrants carry out a positive assessment of the city of Surabaya (Sugiono Soe- 
tomo, 2009: 21). Robert Potter explains that the existence of the city and the urge to urbanise 
are always interrelated with the influence of the elite community groups in the city. The elite 
community groups in the city of Surabaya include a group of migrants from outside the town 
and also native citizens of Surabaya. Elite groups in urban areas are usually characterised as 
having a large amount of capital in setting up an urban economy. In addition, the elite group 
is also a group of urban leaders who have the authority to organise the elements of the city. 

The informants in this study assumed that by living in Surabaya, immigrants would be able 
to easily get a job and do new business such as trading. As the first informant explained when 
interviewed, the purpose of him moving from Jombang to Surabaya was to trade. Inform- 
ants feel more positive selling vegetables in the traditional market of Gubeng Surabaya than 
in the traditional market of Jombang Regency. This is because vegetables in the traditional 
market of Gubeng Kota Surabaya are more saleable than in the traditional market of Jom- 
bang Regency. 

The first informant is a woman of about 50 years of age. The woman had come to Sura- 
baya with her husband. However, the woman's husband did not work, and the only one 
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working was the woman. The couple had lived in Surabaya city for 20 years. The inform- 
ant's job remains as a trader of vegetables whose daily income is not more than Rp. 50,000. 
The informant had come to Surabaya with her husband and two children. A long time ago, 
her two sons got married and left the woman and her husband. Her two children live in a 
house separately from their parents, in a different sub-district in Surabaya. It encourages the 
informants who have to work on their own as vegetable traders in traditional markets. 

The second informant is an old woman (50 years of age) who is a trader selling fish in the 
traditional market in Gubeng. She had lived in Surabaya city for 35 years. She is a permanent 
immigrant who had moved to become a resident of Surabaya city. She trades in the tradi- 
tional market of Surabaya city to make a far greater profit than by selling in the old area of 
Madura. However, in reality, she does not often get a greater profit from the trade. The fish 
sold by the second informant are marine fish including pindang fish, milkfish, and fish teng- 
giri. Sometimes, fish older than 3 days are not sold, and have to be thrown away. The result is 
that she does not get any profit, but makes a loss. This often happens, but the trader retains 
her status as a marine fish seller in Gubeng traditional market. 

The proceeds from the sale of fish in traditional markets are just enough to meet the needs 
of eating each day. Therefore, in order to meet the needs of life other than to eat, the second 
informant often asks for help with costs from other family members. Surabaya city space 
seems to hypnotise the second informant's mindset. The merchant still assesses the city of 
Surabaya to be the best city for meeting all the necessities of life. Traders in fish still assess 
the area of origin of their birth to be no better than the city of Surabaya. Besides, the traders 
think Surabaya is more profitable for them; the informants also consider the city of Surabaya 
to be more qualified and have more facilities, making it easier to take advantage of public 
facilities of the city. 

The second informant moved to the city of her own volition. In addition, prior to urbani- 
sation, these informants have been influenced by positive spirits in the surrounding commu- 
nity about the city of Surabaya. She and her family members, based on this, did move from 
the village in Madura to Surabaya. She changed her status to be a resident of Surabaya city 
because, from the beginning, she had planned to settle for a long time and open a trading 
business in Surabaya. She and her family members visit her native place in Madura only dur- 
ing Islamic religious holidays. 

Next 1s the third informant's argument, who is a migrant from Madura to Surabaya. Her 
age is 45 years. The woman had lived in Surabaya for 1 year. She sells some staple foods. She 
has complete public facilities and does many types of work that are easy to find. She claimed 
to prefer to be a trader of basic necessities in the traditional market in Gubeng despite the 
fact that the number of buyers in this traditional market is restricted because of competition 
with the modern market. However, informants remain optimistic about surviving trading in 
the traditional market in Gubeng Kota Surabaya, although the income earned is not much. 

On the basis of the explanation from several informants in this study, it can be explained 
that Surabaya city has since developed into an industrial city, and the number of changes 
in the city in terms of public facilities and inventory of the city evidences that Surabaya 
city attracts people from outside the region, making Surabaya a full social historical space 
(Bagong Suyanto, 2017: 1-2). Edward Soja highlights intrinsic space from three perspectives. 
First, the urban space is a materialised space that encourages the transfer of individuals 
from outside the region into the city, 1.e., urbanisation. Second, looking at every individual's 
assumption about urban space, every individual has an idealistic assumption about urban 
space, as if every individual has the ideal image of city space. Third, the process of migra- 
tion from villages to urban spaces is influenced by individual and group experiences in urban 
residences; the urbanisation affecting urban space is fully occupied by migrants. 

From the first perspective, according to Edward Soja's terms trialectika, the migrants from 
outside Surabaya who came to Surabaya city understood that the city of Surabaya has the 
majority of population busy with their respective occupations, assuming that the people work 
to generate profits of high magnitude. In that case, it is as if the city of Surabaya is a material- 
istic city. In addition, the assumption is also encouraged with the realisation that life in the city 
of Surabaya needs a lot of capital to survive rather than living in the village or area of birth. 
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From the second perspective, the migrants in Surabaya city, based on interviews with a 
number of informants, have the assumption that the city of Surabaya is a city space that has 
an idealistic value. Idealist values are intended as the assumption of the immigrants about the 
availability of public facilities, and the spatial city of Surabaya is considered more beautiful 
and comfortable; the assumption is that the space of Surabaya is a reflection of a city that is 
developed (Gilbert and Gugier, 2007: 55). It is, in fact, the case that large cities are the spaces 
where powers are exercised and privileges exist. 

The informants' assessment is far from being pessimistic or frustrated when they live in 
Surabaya. The guarantee of well-being in life is always present in the imagination of the 
immigrants. Although, in reality, the newcomers who came to Surabaya city a long time ago 
have still not all got the welfare that is intended for them, that is, life welfare from family that 
can fulfil family necessities, in terms of living harmoniously with family without any defi- 
ciencies and allowing a decent life for families left behind in their home regions. 

Surabaya city spaces look beautiful and are well assessed by the informants; however, in 
reality, not all of them can be enjoyed by them. Beautiful spaces are just false hopes, just as a 
dream of life to be able to enjoy the beauty and facilities that exist is a false hope. However, 
the immigrants who do not have enough capital, both financial and non-financial, and the 
migrants who live in the city of Surabaya can only try to work hard with the work they have; 
sometimes, the results of work do just enough to meet the needs of food to survive in the city 
(Damsar and Indrayani, 2013: 198). Basically, social practices in modern society cannot take 
away the skills of each individual. Therefore, if the migrants only have little financial and 
nonfinancial capital and income earned from the work, then the needs of recreation, health, 
education, and others sometimes cannot be fulfilled. 

From the third perspective, the informants interviewed gave a response about Surabaya 
as a city open to newcomers. The newcomers who come to Surabaya are basically self-willed 
and some are influenced by other people. As the fourth informant who came from Lumajang 
district, the migrants came to Surabaya based on self-impetus; immigrants understand that 
Surabaya is an open city to newcomers. In addition, migrants also understand that the city of 
Surabaya provides certain urban spaces that can be occupied by immigrants; they can even 
legally buy land in the city space. 

Another informant came to Surabaya city through, in addition to self-will, influence from 
other family members and the community. The influence given to informants by family and 
society is the result of experiences that they had already felt living in the city of Surabaya. 
There are also some informants who moved to Surabaya to follow their husband and family 
members who have lived in the city of Surabaya. Even after the death of husbands or other 
family members, surviving migrants persist and have family back in Surabaya. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The city of Surabaya represents a “space-social-historical” phenomenon. Here, we used 
three perspectives to highlight urban intrinsic space so that 1t can perform interpretive and 
explanatory analysis. From the first perspective, immigrants coming from outside the region 
to the city of Surabaya have the main intention to work. Immigrants believe that working in 
the city of Surabaya will make it easier to earn more than working in their home areas. 

From the second perspective, this study shows that urbanisers have the assumption that 
the space of Surabaya city is a city space that has many social practices from the people who 
are busy working to meet the needs of life. Immigrants who came to Surabaya also consider 
that the economy of Surabaya city is better than their home economy. 

From the third perspective, the space of Surabaya city provides living space for immigrants, 
in which case, the city of Surabaya as an open city provides an opportunity for migrants from 
outside the region to live in Surabaya as either permanent or non-permanent residents. The 
existence of the openness of the city of Surabaya makes people who are out of town migrate 
to the city of Surabaya; there are people moving from villages to the city of Surabaya and 
from out of town to the city of Surabaya. One of the city spaces in Surabaya, which is a full 
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space inhabited by the immigrant community, is the traditional market space. Immigrants 
take advantage of the traditional market space in Surabaya city to earn household income. 
However, in reality, immigrants working in Surabaya and especially in traditional markets do 
not have a high and fixed income. 
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ABSTRACT: Surabaya is one of the important cities in Indonesia with a high prevalence 
of multiculturalism. According to the National Centre of Statistics, after Javanese ethnic 
people, Tionghoas or Chinese-Indonesians account for 7% of Surabaya's total population. 
Multiculturalism creates a limitation in social mobility within the scope of communications: 
for example, the blasphemy case against a former governor of Jakarta, Basuki Tjahya Pur- 
nama (Ahok), which became the object of much debate. Some people may argue that it is 
just a slip of the tongue, which may not be considered rude in Chinese-Indonesian commu- 
nities; however, according to the majority of the Indonesian society, the governor's speech 
was unethical. Therefore, this study aims to discover the influence of social mobility on com- 
munication and cultural values that Chinese-Indonesians hold with the long-term purpose 
of bridging the disparity in cultural understanding. This study was conducted by using a 
quantitative method with two variables, namely social mobility as an independent variable 
and cultural values as dependent variables. Cultural value indicators are language and social 
norms. The hypotheses of this study are twofold: 1) social mobility does not influence cul- 
tural values and 2) social mobility significantly influences cultural values. The study included 
a random sampling of 20 Chinese-Indonesians, and was analysed using a linear regression 
analysis technique. The results of this study proved that social mobility influences cultural 
values by 5% and social mobility does not significantly influence cultural values. As this study 
reports a preliminary piece of research, there is much room for improvement, which, in the 
long run, can hopefully bridge the disparity between cultures in the Indonesian society. 


Keywords: Social Mobility, Cultural Values, Ethic, Chinese-Indonesia 


1 INTRODUCTION 


A long history of the existence of Chinese ethnic people in Indonesia, that is, Chinese- 
Indonesians, has left some polemics in its social and political life. Since the Dutch colonial 
government of the East Indies (which later become known as Indonesia), policies against 
the Chinese have been enacted. At that time, Dutch and Chinese merchants were allies, with 
Chinese merchants acting as tax collectors on behalf of the Dutch government. However, 
within a short span of time, the Chinese stopped working with the Dutch, and the sentiments 
and stereotypes of Chinese descendants have remained until today. Consequently, the pres- 
ence and the existence of Chinese-Indonesians are often taken seriously and indifferently by 
the local community as well as the government. Sometimes sentiments are even expressed 
in extremes, either with full resentment or through expressions of love where there is only 
black and white opinion. In short, prevalent attitudes towards this community have already 
existed in government institutions, reflecting implicitly on government policies. The limited 
ability to socialise, communicate and to jump into political positions has sparked the curios- 
ity of the author to find out how social mobility influences current cultural values among 
Chinese-Indonesians. 
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One of the most recent cases is the blasphemy case against Basuki Tjahya Purnama (Ahok), 
which has become the topic of much debate among many Indonesians. Whether it was a “slip 
of the tongue”, or ethically wrong, or completely wrong, depends on how Indonesian citizens 
interpret what happened. As a result, it has created a tension between races and religions. 
Therefore, with the rising tension between racial, religious and cultural positions, this study 
aims to act as a bridge to address the disparity between cultural values so that cases such as 
“Ahok” can be avoided in future. 

This study is a preliminary piece of research that aims to explore how social mobility 
influences the cultural value of Chinese-Indonesians in Surabaya, Indonesia, by finding simi- 
larities in social values across Indonesia and where the gap is located. In the long run, this 
research is expected to truly help in understanding how social mobility influences cultural 
values. Surabaya is chosen for this study because this city has a large number of Chinese- 
Indonesian communities, of which approximately 7% of Surabaya's total population is clas- 
sified into these ethnic groups, according to the Indonesian National Statistics (Badan Pusat 
Statistics). 

This research used a quantitative methodology that involved a questionnaire. This analy- 
sis used a linear regression technique to understand the influence of the variable X (social 
mobility) on the variable Y (cultural values). Using a random sampling technique, a sample 
of young adult Chinese-Indonesians aged 20-30 years was randomly selected for the study. 
This age group was chosen because young people tend to have more exposure to social media 
and their perception of cultural values is quite different from older people. According to 
Uma Sekaran (1985), an appropriate sample size should represent at least 10% of the total 
population. However, as this was a preliminary piece of research, only 20 individuals were 
used for the study to find the influence between social mobility and cultural values. 


2 DISCUSSION 


2.1 Validity and reliability test 


2.1.1 Validity test 

A validity test was carried out to examine the extent to which measurement tools measured 
what they were supposed to measure on a questionnaire. Validity or invalidity of the instru- 
ments was confirmed by comparing the correlation index of product moment with a signifi- 
cance level of 5% along with the table calculations (0.482, n- = 15). If the r value is greater 
than the r-table value of 0.482, then the item is considered valid and vice versa. 

According to Table 1, several items were found to be valid, notably the question numbers 
P75, P76, P77, P78, P88, P89 and P90. This is reflected in the correlation value (r) for valid 
Items, which is smaller than the r-table value of 0.482, or has a significance value of more than 
0.05. Therefore, this study identified seven valid items for the variable X (social mobility). 

According to Table 2, several items were found to be valid for the variable Y (cultural val- 
ues), which include the question numbers P3, P4, P7, P11, P18, P28, P29, P30, P31, P38, P39, 


Table 1. Validity test of the instrument questions 
for the variable X (social mobility). 


Items r Significance Results 
P75 0.723 0.002 Valid 
P76 0.697 0.004 Valid 
P77 0.771 0.001 Valid 
P78 0.598 0.019 Valid 
P88 0.638 0.011 Valid 
P89 0.638 0.011 Valid 
P90 0.688 0.005 Valid 


Source: Author’s data analysis, 2017. 
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Table 2. Validity test of the instruments questions 
for the variable Y (cultural value). 


Items r Significance Results 
P3 0.741 0.002 Valid 
P4 0.753 0.001 Valid 
P7 0.568 0.027 Valid 
P11 0.523 0.046 Valid 
P18 0.516 0.049 Valid 
P28 0.652 0.008 Valid 
P29 0.801 0.000 Valid 
P30 0.839 0.000 Valid 
P31 0.680 0.005 Valid 
P38 0.602 0.018 Valid 
P39 0.637 0.011 Valid 
P42 0.560 0.030 Valid 
P44 0.525 0.045 Valid 
P45 0.631 0.012 Valid 
P48 0.640 0.010 Valid 
PS6 0.584 0.022 Valid 
P59 0.598 0.018 Valid 
P63 0.731 0.002 Valid 
P64 0.630 0.012 Valid 
P65 0.790 0.000 Valid 
P66 0.671 0.006 Valid 
P67 0.796 0.000 Valid 


Source: Author’s data analysis, 2017. 


Table 3. Reliability test of the variables. 


Variables Items Cronbach’s alpha coefficient Results 


X (Social mobility) 7 0.825 Reliable 
Y (cultural values) 22 0.962 Reliable 


Source: Author’s data analysis, 2017. 


P42, P44, P45, P48, P56, P59, P63, P64, P65, P66 and P67. This is reflected in the correlation 
value (r) for valid items, which is smaller than the r-table value of 0.482, or has a significance 
value of more than 0.05. Therefore, this study identified 22 valid items for the variable Y 
(cultural values). 


21.2 Reliability test 

Reliability is an index that represents the accuracy and stability of the instruments whether 
they are reliable or not. Instruments are considered reliable if they have a reliability coeffi- 
cient of 0.6 or above. In this study, the reliability test used was Cronbach's alpha. If the alpha 
coefficient is less than 0.6, then the instrument is not reliable and vice versa. The results of 
the reliability test are summarized in Table 3. 

According to Table 3, the variables in this study were valid and reliable. As a result, the 
research can be conducted accordingly. Subsequently, the data were analysed by using a sim- 
ple linear regression analysis and testing several classical assumptions such as residual nor- 
mality, multicollinearity and heteroskedasticity. 


2.2 Simple linear regression analysis 


To find the influence of the independent variable X (social mobility) on the depend- 
ent variable Y (cultural values), statistical data analysis was carried out at several stages 
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Table 4. Results of the simple linear regression analysis. 


Variables B bicara Significance Result 
Constant 52.143 

Social mobility (X) 0.568 0.867 0.402 Not significant 
A = 0.050 

Determination coefficient (R?) = 0.055 

t-tabel (tis 0.05) = 2.131 


Source: Author's data analysis, 2017. 


using the SPSS software program. Based on the calculation, the results are summarized 
in Table 4. 

From the analysis, the result of the model was found to be Y = 52.143 + 0.568 X. 

The model interpretation can be analysed as follows: 


a. B, = 52.143. This regression coefficient value indicates that the total score of the variable 
X increases without any influence of the dependent variable Y. In other words, an increase 
in social mobility occurs even before cultural values is factored in, indicating that social 
mobility can increase before any influence exerted by cultural values. 

b. B, = 0.568. This positive regression coefficient value indicates a linear influence between 
social mobility (X) and cultural values (Y). In other words, if social mobility increases, 
then cultural values will also increase and vice versa. 


2.2.1 Determination coefficient (R?) 

The determination coefficient measured the accuracy of the model or matched the linear 
regression obtained from the parameter assumptions based on social mobility and cultural 
values. It was also used to measure the proportion of variance obtained by the model. Accord- 
ing to Table 4, the size of the contribution from the independent variable to the dependent 
variable was 0.055 (5.5%). This result explains that the contribution from social mobility 
in the regression equation to cultural values was 5.5%, whereas the remaining 94.5% was 
contributed by other factors that were not included in this research. It can be concluded that 
social mobility is not the sole influence on cultural values. Thus, cultural values in the soci- 
ety are derived not only from external factors but also from internal factors, as discussed by 
Koentjaraningrat (1987) in his theory of cultural values. 


2.2.2 Hypothesis testing 

The regression model also includes a hypothesis to determine whether an independent vari- 
able has a significant influence on a dependent variable. The result of the hypothesis is as 
follows: 


H,: there is no significant influence on the variables X and Y. 
Hj: there is a significant influence between the variables X and Y. 


Decision-making: 
H, is rejected if |teaicutatea] > tarie Or the significant value is < a. 
H, is accepted if tesieunteal < tune OF the significant value is > a. 


According to Table 4, the variable X (social mobility) has a statistical test (t) of 0.867 with 
a significance of 0.402. Therefore, the calculated t value is less than the t-table value, which 
means that H, is accepted. This result indicates that the variable X does not significantly 
influence the variable Y. Although social mobility has a positive influence on cultural values, 
it does not significantly influence cultural values. As mentioned by Steward (cited in Tucker 
2013), a researcher can understand cultural values by first examining the cultural core that 
represents an important component in determining the ability of the culture to survive. The 
cultural core consists of the technology, knowledge, labour and family organisation, which 
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can be used to collect resources from the environment (Tucker 2013). Therefore, it is not nec- 
essary that only social mobility should affect cultural values. 


3 CONCLUSION 


From the results of this study, it can be inferred that social mobility does not significantly 
influence cultural values. Nevertheless, there is a 5% influence of social mobility on cultural 
values among Chinese-Indonesians. Moreover, the first hypothesis in this study proves that 
social mobility influences cultural values. As this was a preliminary piece of research, further 
work will target specific cultural values, not just general ones. For example, we will choose 
tolerance values instead of combining all the indicators into one general category for cultural 
values. 

This study aimed to discover the extent of the influence between the two variables X and 
Y. In the cultural context, certain things cannot be only measured by quantitative means as 
many other factors also influence cultural values in a positive direction. Therefore, for future 
research, a new set of questionnaires will be designed to specifically target certain cultural 
values in order to bridge the disparity in cultural values that Chinese-Indonesians hold to 
avoid a repeat of the “Ahok” case. 
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ABSTRACT: Effective decentralization is determined mainly by local government capacity 
in managing local development. In the case of archipelago countries like Indonesia, local gov- 
ernment capacity in managing national border issues such as fishery conflict between coun- 
tries is vital to prevent and solve any disputes among actors between nations. In this study, we 
aim to explore issues of fishery conflicts between Indonesia and Malaysia in Sebatik Island 
as well as the capacity of Nunukan local government to solve the conflict. A single case study 
was used to explore and to identify the main issues of the fishery conflict and key local gov- 
ernment capacities to manage the conflict. Observation and interviews with key informants 
were conducted in August 2017. The findings show three issues of fishery conflict between 
Indonesia and Malaysia at Sebatik: illegal fishing, fisherman robbery, and the dependence of 
Sebatik fisherman on Tawau (Malaysia) market. All issues are related to the low capacity of 
local government in terms of resources and structure capacity in managing the fishery con- 
flicts. The findings suggest that despite the minimum authority that they have in managing 
fishery conflicts, local governments still need to enhance their capacity in managing fishery 
conflict, due to the geographical condition of the border closer to the local government in the 
regency, so they are more aware of the cause of the problem at the conflict site. 


Keywords: local government capacity, fishery conflict, maritime border zone 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia shares maritime region with neighboring countries in Southeast Asia. The Nunu- 
kan Regency in North Kalimantan has a district named Sebatik Island, which is directly 
adjacent to Sabah, Malaysia. As seen from its economic structure, fishery is the most signifi- 
cant contributing sector in Sebatik Island and is the primary livelihood for the community 
(Nunukan in Number, 2016). Like maritime border area, in general, Sebatik Island faces var- 
ious problems in the management of fisheries, including conflicts of fishery (Solihin, 2012). 
According to Solihin (2012), one of the conflicts involving two fishery actors in Sebatik 
and Tawau (Malaysia) that has long been happening is the dependence of Sebatik fishermen 
on Tawau. Another fishery conflict that occurs in Sebatik Island is illegal fishing. 
Management of fishery conflicts is a challenge that needs to be faced by countries that have 
maritime border zones (Charles, 1992). This issue is widely discussed by scholars, and requires 
in-depth understanding for resolving. It is possible to be achieved through the community 
linkages of all dimensions, including law, culture, and social organization (Bavinck, 2005: 806). 
Because of decentralization, fishery conflicts have become the responsibility of the local 
government as well as the closest point of contact (Dirhamsyah, 2005), due to which the local 
government needs to equip the capacity and ability to withstand and adapt the changes in 
solving cross-border fishery conflicts (Pomeroy et al., 2007). Unfortunately, the majority of the 
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local governments in areas in Indonesia do not have the capacity to solve problems and con- 
flicts occurring in the maritime border zones due to the lack of resources (Dirhamsyah, 2016). 

Many scholars focus on studying the ways of organizational capabilities in enhancing its 
responsiveness to new problems and how these abilities could be best institutionalized within 
governments (Andrew et al., 2013). According to a study conducted by Christensen and Beth 
(2008), in four decades, there has been a growing sentiment in the multi-discipline literature 
about the influence of organizational capacity in reaching the optimum performance, which 
is also related to the settlement of fishery conflicts (Bennett et al., 2001; p. 2). Fishery conflict 
becomes the main concern as one of the issues that is difficult to be managed by the govern- 
ment due to the vast area of scope, the complexity of the problems, and the interest of many 
parties on the area (Carbonetti, 2014; p. 6). In addition, studies by Dang et al. (2017) on the 
Vietnamese policy and by Biziouras (2013) on piracy in the Gulf of Guinea and Somalia 
were carried out, both citing the need for better measures taken by the government. 

Due to the few of systematic and empirical investigations on fishery conflict and the capac- 
ity of local government to handle the issue (Bennet, 2001; p. 2), it is deemed necessary to make 
the mentioned issue as the focus of the study. On the basis of the above discussions, in this 
study, we address the following two questions: (1) what are the key issues of fishery conflict 
between Indonesia and Malaysia at Sebatik Island? (2) To what extent Nunukan local govern- 
ment capacity can solve fishery conflict between Indonesia and Malaysia at Sebatik Island? 

In this study, we develop a conceptual model of local government capacities in managing fishery 
conflicts by integrating Dang et al.'s (2017) government capacity, Cigler's (2007) local government 
capacity in routine emergencies, Murshed-e-Jahan et al.'s (2014) communication strategies, and 
Kusumasari et al.’s (2010) local government capacities in managing disaster to structurally explain 
the local government’s capacity. From this model, we can understand two things: (1) Whether the 
local government capacity is currently capable of handling fishery conflict and (2) What capacity 
building should be done by the local government to overcome the existing fishery conflict? 


2 METHODOLOGY 


The method of case study is best applied for this study. There are two conditions that can 
be appropriately applied to the case study: (1) when a study conducted addresses descriptive 
or explanatory question and (2) if we want to explain an event (Bromley, 1986). According 
to Yin (2009), there are four types of case study, of which we used single-case study here to 
explore and identify the main issues of the fishery conflict and key local government capacities 
to manage the conflict so that it can be the representative for another case of fishery conflict. 

Primary data were collected through observation and in-depth interviews with key informants 
conducted in August 2017. Key informants include the fishermen, the manager of the fisher- 
men, and the officials or managers in the government agencies of Nunukan Regency who have 
a direct link or relation in the management of fishery conflict. Despite interviews, this study also 
spread the list of questions to structural and extension officers in the Fisheries Agency. 

Secondary data were collected through literature studies, including the past scientific stud- 
ies and documents concerned with the study. The profile of local government agencies was 
also considered as an important source of secondary data. The other source of the secondary 
data were the activities of program planning documents stored in the strategic plan (Renstra) 
and also the annual report of agency performance (LAKIP). The collected primary and sec- 
ondary data were analyzed by the descriptive analysis technique. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Geographical location of Sebatik Island 


Sebatik island is one of the farthest islands located in the Nunukan Regency, North Kali- 
mantan, with four of its five sub-districts directly adjacent to the Malaysian border. As for 
the maritime area, Sebatik island shares borders with Malaysia and the Philippines. It is also 
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considered as the territorial sea zone, continental shelf, and exclusive economic zone in the 
Sulawesi Sea. In this case, the territory of Sebatik island is currently experiencing changes 
after the shift in ownership of Sipadan and Ligitan islands from Indonesia to Malaysia. 

The strategic geographical location of Sebatik island causes fishery to become the most 
significant contributor to their economy, even in 2015, 78% or 3.30815 tons of fish capture in 
Nunukan Region originated from Sebatik island. 


3.2 Key issues of fishery conflict at Sebatik Island 


The fishery conflicts occurring in the border of Indonesia and Malaysia have become one of 
the most interesting dimensions to be analyzed (Song, 2017) due to the complexity of fish- 
ery conflict in the border that involved parties from different countries. Thus, any situation 
occurred could not be solved at the fishermen level, but to be solved at the inter-governmental 
level (Solihin, 2012). According to interview results, several problems exist in the island. 

The first problem is illegal fishing. Almost every year, there are some cases of fishing 
violation on Malaysian or Filipino fishers in the Indonesia—Malaysia maritime border zone. 
The majority of illegal fishing practice undertaken by foreign fishermen in Sebatik island are 
the ones that deliberately perform illegal fishing in the Exclusive Economic Zone (ZEE) of 
Indonesia without proper permit and documents. They utilize advanced fleet and eguipment, 
which includes Lengkong boats and Purse Seine eguipment, and generally, the ship has been 
specifically designed to serve that purpose, according to an informant. Another violation that 
is commonly committed by foreign fishermen is not storing the fishing gear on hold. This 
violates Constitution Number 21/2004 regarding fishery in Indonesia. 

Another conflict of fishery handled by the fishermen of Sebatik island is robbery on fisher- 
men. On the basis of the information from one of the key informants, it was known that most 
foreign robbers in Indonesia commonly act as fishermen. Because of the similar posture with 
Indonesians, they are hard to detect. Robbery patterns also come in periods of activity and 
inactivity. These acts implant a sense of fear and worry among the local fishermen. Moreover, 
majority of them are scared to report the case of robbery due to safety reasons, preferring to 
report the incident to the port officers. This concern had once disappeared at least for 3 years, 
but has become infamous in the past year. In 2016, there were four noted cases in the database 
of the port officials, despite the fact that there are still plenty of cases left unreported. 

Finally, Sebatik fishers have problems in the marketing of their catch. As mentioned earlier, 
most of the fishermen's catch were sold to Tawau, Malaysia. This is due to the geographical 
location of Sebatik island that is closer to Tawau than to Nunukan or other areas in North 
Kalimantan Province. There are also several aspects that make Tawau market more promis- 
ing than domestic markets: the higher selling price due to the transactions using Malaysian 
currency (Ringgit) and the higher purchasing power of the people of Tawau. 

The dependency of Sebatik fishers on Tawau market is not only due to the geographical 
location but also due to the bond between the fishermen of Sebatik and the capital owners 
of Tawau, which they usually call Tauke. This long-lasting connection goes as far as the 
Tauke lending capital without guarantee to the Sebatik fishers. From the interviews, 1t is also 
known that all catch were sold to Tauke through middlemen. Sebatik fishermen cannot sell 
their products directly to Tauke, because of the government regulations related to fish sales 
in Malaysia. The majority of the middlemen are Indonesians who somehow found a way 
to obtain Malaysian identification card. The scheme of sale and distribution of the fishing 
results of Sebatik fishers is reinforced by previous research conducted by Solihin (2012), 
which is depicted in Figure 1 by Solihin (2012; p. 58) himself. 

Figure 1 shows that fish catching of Sebatik fisherman has become the input industry in 
Tawau, and even the processed products of the industry became consumption in Indonesia. 
This condition is obviously very detrimental to the fishermen of Sebatik, in particular, and 
Indonesia, in general, as the economic activity mostly occurred in Malaysia. In fact, from the 
result of the catch purchased by Tauke, it then becomes Tauke's source of export commodities. 

The magnitude of Tawau market demand for the fish catch in Sebatik island should be a lucra- 
tive opportunity for the fishermen of Sebatik. However, the dependence of Sebatik fishermen to 
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Figure 1. Distribution pattern of fish capture in Sebatik. 


Tauke affected the fishermen on the low bargaining capabilities of Sebatik fishermen regarding 
the selling price of their catch. The fishermen state that the price of the capture fisheries that 
are being sold in Tawau market is flat, the Indonesian fisherman are only benefited through the 
fluctuation of ringgit currency; thus, when the currency weakens, they experience loss. 


3.3 Local government capacity in managing fishery conflict in Sebatik Island 


Since the local government's policy on fishery is executed by the Fisheries Agency, in order to 
understand the local government's capacity in the management of fishery conflict, this study 
focuses on the Fisheries Agency capacity that represents local government capacity. 

The Fisheries Agency employed 108 people in 2016, of whom 36 (33%) are civil servants. 
The Fisheries Agency still does not have an adequate number of employees compared to the 
scope of responsibility. According to the Fisheries Agency's LAKIP, there are only three 
employees in the resources surveillance. This number is lacking considering the amount of 
work burden that is in the field of supervision, such as handling licensing and handling rob- 
bery. The existence of additional employees is not of much help because of the implementa- 
tion of supervisory work, which requires employees with formal legality. 

However, 63% of employees have bachelor's and master's degrees, while the rest have 
diploma, high school, junior high school, and even elementary school education, meaning 
that most employees have an adequate level of education. In addition, the employees of the 
Fisheries Agency also have educational background suitable for their current employment, 
which is related to the fishery sector. This is indirectly in line with the answers of the fishery 
service officials, who mostly stated that they have skills related to conflict management. 

Besides the lack of personnel, the lack of financial support owned by the local government 
has caused an impact on the low achievement of the performance of the Fisheries Agency in 
the management of fisheries conflicts. The condition can be seen from the Fisheries Agency's 
LAKIP, whereby of the 250 surveillance operations targeted in 2011-2016, only 50 were con- 
ducted by 2013. The activity is then continued with law counseling. Unfortunately, only three 
counseling could be conducted by 2013 of the total target of 28. 

The lack of budget owned by the Fisheries Agency affects the condition of facilities and 
equipment they have. Currently, they only have five units of vessels commonly used for sur- 
veillance operations. The number of ships can be felt to be less since the Fisheries Agency did 
not only conduct operation solely on Sebatik island but also on certain waters of Nunukan 
Regency, which are the entrance of the fishermen. To combat the shortage, the Fisheries 
Agency usually cooperates with the navy (LANAL) and the Department of Transportation 
in Nunukan Regency in the implementation of the surveillance operation. 

Furthermore, the other infrastructure owned by the Nunukan Regency local government 
is the Fisheries Port of Indonesia (PPI), Sebatik. PPI itself was built in 2000, but it has been 
a while that the condition of PPI has become damaged and unable to be utilized up to the 
maximum level. PPI has wide functions, such as a place for fisherman landing their catch- 
ment and also refueling their vessels, but in fact, the PPI functions are not maximized due to 
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the inadequate supporting facilities and infrastructure such as electrical power, water facili- 
ties, bridge, building of fish auction place, storage building, employee mess, and ice factory 
(Renstra Dinas Perikanan 2014-2021). Therefore, during this time, PPI Sebatik post was 
only used as the surveillance station for the maritime and fisheries resources. 

In terms of policy, the passing of Act Number 23 in 2016 regarding the local government 
carries significant changes toward the division of affairs between the central government, 
provincial level, and city districts for the maritime and fisheries matter. Along with the shift 
of certain Nunukan Regency Fisheries Agency authority, there are certain changes that reali- 
zation fails to do. The said authorities are the ones regarding the maritime, shore, and small 
islands, along with the surveillance of the utilization of fishery resources. With the shift in 
authorities since 2016, the local government has no authority to conduct the supervision and 
security as well as empowerment of the surveillance community (POKMASWAS), whereas 
this authority is directly related to the effort of managing fishery conflict. 

Policies were made between 2011 and 2016 regarding the fishery conflict in the area. The 
first policy is the distribution of help to the group of fishermen in the form of fishing gear, 
including gill nets, boats, boat engines, and cooler boxes, intended to help them and reduce 
the dependency of capital from Tawau. The second policy is the surveillance operation of 
maritime and fishery resources. This is conducted by the Fisheries Agency with the involve- 
ment of all the security elements (army and police) to prevent and overcome the illegal fish- 
ing and fisherman robbery. The third act is the legal counseling in the usage of maritime and 
fisheries resources. Because of the lack of resources, until 2016, the counseling activity is only 
done for at least three times from the total 28 targeted activities. The fourth activity is the 
formation of surveillance community (POKMASWAS). The target of POKMASWAS is to 
create the mechanism of surveillance of the maritime resources, which is community-based. 
The achievement of the POKMASWAS target itself was not reached, whereby until 2016, 
there were only three groups among the total targeted 80. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The condition of each capacity of the Nunukan Regency government has been mentioned in 
the past, which illustrates the weakness of owned capacity in the management the issues of 
illegal fishing, the robbery of fisherman, and the dependence of Sebatik fisherman on Tawau 
market. The inadequate budget, number of employees, as well as number of ships cause ina- 
bilities of the Fisheries Agency to conduct safety and security operations optimally. Of the 
total of 250 operations targeted in 2011-2016, only 57 operations were successfully carried 
out. This caused an increase in the number of cases of illegal fishing and fishermen robbery. 
It is known that the incapability of the local government in the management of fishery conflict 
is also due to the suboptimal utilization of Sebatik PPI. Essentially, the port should be the place to 
conduct fishery economic activities. However, due to the lack of supporting facilities, it can only 
function as the place for recording as well as retribution withdrawal of catch that is marketed to 
Tawau. The function of Sebatik PPI that is not optimum has made Tawau the only capture fisher- 
ies market of Sebatik fishermen. However, if the function of Sebatik PPI is optimized, it can pro- 
vide the added value to the Sebatik fisheries and Indonesia, in general. Therefore, the fishermen 
of Sebatik can break through the foreign market rather than only dependent on Tawau market. 
In reality, the local government of Nunukan Regency has high-quality employees as well as 
a policy that supports the management of fishery conflict, but there are limitations such as 
inadequate financial support, reduction of local government authority, inadequate number of 
employees, as well as lack of equipment, leading to the ineffectiveness of the policy implementa- 
tion by the local government. From the above data, this study found that the managing of fishery 
conflicts in the Indonesia—Malaysia maritime border zone by local government was not effective, 
as we can see in Figure 2, which shows that local government faces a shortage of resources and 
structure. These limitations are the reasons for the failure of managing fishery conflicts 
Considering that the local government has limited authority in marine management, it is 
necessary to establish patterns of technical work between the regency government, provinces 
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Figure2. Final conceptual framework of local government’s capacity of Nunukan Regency in manag- 
ing fishery conflicts. 


government, and central government to achieve the effectiveness in managing fishery conflicts in 
the border of Indonesia and Malaysia. Programs such as providing assistance to fishermen regard- 
ing sanitation and standard operation in port management also need to be implemented. This 
policy is related to the national program in 2018 that will establish the international port in Sebatik. 

Despite the minimum authority in managing fishery conflicts, the local governments still 
need to enhance their capacity in managing it. This is due to the geographical condition of 
the border closer to the local government in the regency, so they are more aware of the cause 
of the problem at the conflict site and also because the local government has skilled personnel 
who can still be involved in managing fishery conflicts. 
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ABSTRACT: Cangkrukan (hanging out) has become a phenomenon in metropolitan cities. 
This indicates the presence of these cangkrukan communities in warung kopi (roadside coffee 
stalls) in the city. In many ways, cangkrukan has been used as a pattern to identify identity 
construction, 1.e., formed through the habit of cangkrukan at warung kopi, and to understand 
social functions which take place when the communities gather at roadside coffee stalls. This 
article aims to obtain a profound understanding of the meaning to be conveyed to the public 
about the reality of the presence of cangkrukan communities in both Surabaya and Sdoarjo 
using phenomenology. Not only does cangkrukan in coffee stalls constitute an economic 
function, it also has sociocultural and sociopsychological functions. Through cangkrukan, 
every citizen identifies themselves as neutral individuals without any fear of discriminatory 
treatment and social injustice. In these coffee stalls, every individual participates in every 
mutual social relationship and this reality creates a dynamic social cohesion within the urban 
community. The formation of organic solidarity in a coffee stall is a proof that, humanely, 
people require the presence of others without being dependent on one or two strong figures 
but rather on each other by being connected to the shared hopes and beliefs. 


Keywords: cangkrukan, coffee stalls, social cohesion 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Surabaya and Sidoarjo can be said to be prototypes of cities where industrialisation is one 
of their main supporting pillars. Industrialisation has become the vein of economic growth 
in both cities where all development is highly dependent on the industrial sector. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that the industrial sector has always been the “golden goose' in terms of 
development orientation. At every city corner, the development of factories and warehouses, 
for the sake of industrialisation and other related factors, has become an inevitable view. 

Despite their dynamic development as cities, Surabaya and Sidoarjo have marked their 
achievements as industrial cities. Their development as industrial cities has lured people out- 
side Surabaya and Sidoarjo to make both cities their destinations to seek for jobs. The abun- 
dance in the industrial sector marked by the establishment of factories on every corner has 
clearly shown that both cities are ‘havens’ for job seekers. Urban citizens overflow on every 
city corner while hoping to get a better job from the one they previously had. 

The presence of this urban community in Surabaya and Sidoarjo has impacted on the 
cities’ population rates as well as the availability of residences. The demand for residences 
increases while the availability of residential space is extremely limited, forcing regional gov- 
ernments to generate policies that would convert agriculture areas into residential complexes. 
The massive development of residential industries in Surabaya and Sidoarjo is an inevitable 
phenomenon to fulfil the needs of this urban community. 

The presence of this urban community in both cities has provided an interesting side to the 
living habits of the communities in Surabaya and Sidoarjo. In another context, the develop- 
ment of Surabaya and Sidoarjo into industrial cities has also contributed to a new identity 
formation pattern in terms of the community’s custom which is distinctively different from the 
previous one. One of the interesting practices in Surabaya and Sidoarjo is the phenomenon 
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of cangkrukan or hanging out to chat at roadside coffee stalls (warung kopi) or street cafés. 
This phenomenon is interesting as it is a part of a distinct and unique practice of the urban 
community in the city filled with developing industrialisation. 

In almost all corners of Surabaya and Sidoarjo, spots to have cangkrukan can be found. What 
is interesting is that on every one of these city corners, coffee stalls are located both by the road- 
side and in places that are open spaces, including spaces for street pedestrians. The occurrence of 
these coffee stalls has become a new phenomenon, pushing cafés or similar businesses aside. At 
certain hours, these stalls will be crowded by groups of people having cangkrukan while enjoying 
coffee or other condiments or refreshments. Every day, this phenomenon can be easily found 
and has become a common view embellishing the scenery of Surabaya and Sidoarjo. 

This activity is unique as, besides being rarely found in other cities, it also forms a habitual 
pattern which eventually manifests into an identity construction which, in the end, turns into 
a city trademark. The practice of cangkrukan has become a common phenomenon in industr- 
ialised societies. This is possibly due to certain factors. They can be identified as: (1) the condi- 
tion of industrial society has been overtly busy with routine work hours, making the people 
constantly attempt to find a different “atmosphere” that is detached from their routine, and (2) 
the lack of public space availability within the city has resulted in people always keenly taking 
advantage of every open space as a public space to meet and exchange ideas or information. 

Cangkrukan has seemingly become a trademark of Surabaya and Sidoarjo. It has seem- 
ingly marked the meaning of the subjects” presence amidst the so-called metropolitan cities. 
The endless work routine, along with the nuance of “busy-ness' constantly flowing, has made 
everyone constantly perform economic activities and compete with one another. The city 
ticks like a working clock from the dawn of the day to the dawn of the next day. Both cities 
have similarities, thus 1t is not an exaggeration to say that the people's life rhythms in both 
cities are of similar pace. 

Borrowing Marxian terminology, social change happens and always starts from changes in 
the material or production sector. Such a perspective is interesting to investigate in terms of what 
1t reveals. The reality of cangkrukan at coffee stalls has become a habitual activity for almost the 
majority of the public in both cities. Cangkrukan is a representation of industrial cities. Amidst 
the hustle and bustle of the working rhythm, the people of Surabaya and Sidoarjo always try to 
find themselves some space to meet and interact with others. The meeting points are no longer 
formal nor ‘luxurious’ like those found in malls or cafés. Instead, we can find such meeting 
points at roadside coffee stalls. There is a different atmosphere at these roadside coffee stalls. 

The meaning of the subjects” or the “agents” presence at a coffee stall has become signifi- 
cant. In addition, the identity construction clinging to the habit of cangkrukan as a marker of 
the “subjects” presence is worthy of the city's attention. A metropolitan city does not always 
have to be in line with glamorous life styles, shopping in malls, etc. The presence of cang- 
krukan communities at coffee stalls is an essential part marking that there are “the others” in 
a city worthy of attention. It signifies that there is a community which also contributes to 
the life pulse of the hectic activities in metropolitan cities. Presumably, cangkrukan can be 
“people's house” born from the community itself, which can serve as a catalyst to minimise 
conflicts that may arise in an urban community. 

The reality of the presence of cangkrukan communities in both cities is the focus in 
this research. In order to obtain a profound understanding of the meaning to be con- 
veyed to the public, a phenomenology approach is chosen to be the main instrument. 
This approach is chosen so that the researchers can reveal the hidden “chamber of mind” 
through the activity of cangkrukan at coffee stalls. Phenomenology takes every researcher 
to be directly involved so that every analysis is not merely based on theoretical assump- 
tions but rather on the disclosure of direct life experience (labenswelt). In addition, such 
an approach can also be utilised to discover the hidden realities in a life experience. 


2 CANGKRUKAN AND CITY IDENTITY 


Cangkrukan at coffee stalls is actually not a new phenomenon in Surabaya and Sidoarjo. 
Such a phenomenon has long taken place, especially since both cities rapidly developed as 
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metropolitan cities with industrialisation and commerce. It is not an exaggeration to state 
that cangkrukan attracts the interest of many who want to conduct a research on such a 
practice although it should be admitted that research on cangkrukan is still highly limited. 

Muchammad Hamka Mudhowillah (2014:2) stated that cangkrukan became phenomenal 
as it is being massively done by many people of Surabaya and also because such an activity 
has become an opportunity for communication, socialisation, information sharing, and also 
an entertainment hub. Cangkrukan is considered as an inevitable hub for communicating and 
socialising because with cangkrukan, everyone can talk about anything with any theme. In 
addition, cangkrukan serves as an information hub where all the news and the latest or trend- 
ing information can be shared in an event. Cangkrukan can also serve as an entertainment 
hub since in cangkrukan, people can temporarily rest their minds from all the fatigue. Later 
on, cangkrukan develops into an identity shared by the people of a city. 

Identity is a feature which is inherent in an entity, both in individuals or social groups, be it in 
the form of ethnicity or race. As a unique feature, identity is an instrument used to distinguish 
one another. Identity is obtained in two ways: (1) identity which by default is given to someone 
at birth, such as being a male or female, and (2) the identity obtained through a quest (Castel, 
2001:42). Identity acquired since birth is actually a biological identity and irreplaceable, while 
the identity perceived through a quest process is obtained through a long process of incessant 
life experience. Identity can — possibly — alter and be replaced with other identities. 

Identity formed through a quest process is usually formed when it is continuously done 
which eventually becomes a habit. In the context of culture as an activity pattern, identity 1s 
inherent in every custom, constantly practiced by a group of people or an ethnic group in an 
environment. The same pattern of activity, though not necessarily identical, is performed by 
many people. When practiced in such a pattern in a similar way, a social group identity will 
gradually be formed and become inherent (Erikson, 1988: 24). 

This means that identity construction is attached to the form of patterned activity as a 
cultural expression. Routine pattern similarities usually take place as a manifestation of an 
adaptation process to the environment. Different environments will result in a different adap- 
tation process and vice versa. This notion becomes clear when it is placed in the context of 
reviewing a community, including cangkrukan communities at coffee stalls. The similarity of 
living activity patterns and rhythms will gradually form a unique feature that distinguishes the 
cangkrukan community from others. The identity comes from strong similarities, so strongly 
attached to the mutual life experience that it becomes a social identity. In addition, a cangkru- 
kan community can also be seen as a marker of its subjects” presence with different identities 
in the city. Furthermore, cangkrukan will manifest itself in a city's identity. Cangkrukan and 
cities have become an integral part. 

The same goes for cangkrukan. Its presence does not merely constitute a hang out activity 
in a certain place, which, in many cases, is at roadside coffee stalls. This habit of hanging out 
by a group of people which is continuously done will eventually form a distinguishing feature 
in other groups. Not only does it manifest in a certain action, it also manifests itself in unique 
and distinguishing statements. Various terms are often born from cangkrukan and become 
important evidence that cangkrukan has constructed itself as an awareness of the presence of 
a marker in a community living in a city. 


3 CANGKRUKAN AND WARUNG KOPI: A CULTURAL PHENOMENON 


The existence of warung kopi as the venue of cangkrukan should be perceived as a public space 
without domination. Cangkrukan is a space with no social hierarchy. Nobody feels in a different 
class from each other. Cangkrukan is a space where everyone can “strip” themselves. Everyone is 
open to mutually identify themselves without anything to hide. This is contrary to formal city 
spaces like offices, institutions, malls and so on where people hide their self-image. 

It is due to this very openness that cangkrukan is required by the urban citizens who start 
to lose the meaning of togetherness. Cangkrukan is an important cultural space for people's 
cultural resistance against the increasingly inhumane movement of a city. Borrowing a term 
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from Mudji Sutrisno (2009), a cultural space is a space referring to the value in daily living. 
Through cangkrukan, urbanites try to define their presence within the city. 

For the city, coffee stalls, with the phenomenon of cangkrukan in them, have always been 
considered untidy and filthy, the arena where the poor and lazy people assemble. Cities have 
always been uncomfortable with the activities of sub-urban communities, as if everything 
done by the poor is always wrong and dirty. In fact, they only want to buy (a situation) what 
they cannot buy in cafés or karaoke lounges. 

The habits of the people in these two cities as urban villages have made them more easily 
mix with their colleagues, classmates, and people of the same profession or perhaps other 
identities that unite them. The terminology of being migrants — mostly — implies that one 
may not be familiar with his/her surrounding environment or neighbours. They live in a 
housing complex or flats near their working places or campuses. They are not close to the 
neighbours, because they are not childhood “buddies where closeness is more directed to the 
people of common identity, or of the same profession in the same work field or daily routine 
activities. Neighbourhood seems to be a mere residential space where people relieve their 
fatigue and tiredness. Even if people meet up, it is usually only at certain times like during the 
working days off or in the evening. 

Cangkrukan becomes a marker of how a city provides space for its residents to manifest 
themselves. Each citizen from various social layers, ethnicities, both the formally educated 
and those who are not, will have the same position to engage in public activity so long as 
it does not cause any outcry in public spaces. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that 
the phenomenon of cangkrukan could also potentially bring social loss, such as conflicts of 
interest, outcry, traffic jams, and a number of other social issues such as alcohol consump- 
tion, drugs, and so on. The possibility of such social problems emerging in cangkrukan does 
not make it identical to negative impressions or social prejudice among other communities. 
Furthermore, cangkrukan can be considered as the gathering of lazy people to waste their 
time where it could actually be used for useful activities. Other than just smoking and drink- 
ing coffee, people who perform cangkrukan are deemed to be present in a mere social event 
without any clear orientation. 

Such negative views of cangkrukan cannot be ignored as, in reality, this activity can actu- 
ally bring a number of problems. Rather, what is required here is to put any event undertaken 
by other communities in the right context. From a certain point of view, the phenomenon of 
cangkrukan should be seen as a cultural phenomenon, requiring it to be placed in a distinct 
context. Putting things into a different perspective will certainly cause a different perspective 
as well. Normality and abnormality in a cultural event are merely a habit and consensus where 
what is abnormal at a certain period, can become the new normal. This means any place can 
present its own normality and abnormality, depending on how the reality is defined. 

All these times, the city has always got the characteristics of regularity and orderliness. 
The city has the character of workers and bureaucrats; therefore, there is always a normative 
boundary in interpreting cangkrukan as the event of an unemployed and anti-social group. 
Cangkrukan is seen to be a representation of the loss of hard work and regularity in a social 
order known as the “city”. That is why warung kopi is always stereotyped with particular 
classes losing in a socio-economic competition. Cangkrukan is — seemingly — always synony- 
mous with the working class who “loses” or students who cannot stand “heavy workloads' in 
their college with all of its complexity, or even the urban poor people who can only buy a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette to then stay for hours at a coffee stall. 

This perspective blatantly debases the presence of cangkrukan at coffee stalls. In addition 
to such stigmatisation, the presence of the subjects at coffee stalls is also considered futile. 
Nevertheless, in other contexts, we need to realise that social problems could arise anywhere. 
Even in a space which is considered to bring ‘piety’ and ‘bureaucrat’, social problems can 
appear and manifest themselves. Social problems can arise from a formal activity. Aren't 
humans paradoxical beings who can present two opposite potentials of piety and depravity, 
order and wildness, as well as love and hatred? In well-behaved formal-bureaucratic spaces, 
corrupt behaviours can be born as well as the elements of hatred, unfair policies, and so on. 
In a formal space, many people can conceal their self-images by presenting formal and good 
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characters, although the opposite can also happen. This means that every place — actually — 
has the potential to ignite various problems that cannot be necessarily stigmatised with other 
places. 

In almost all corners of Surabaya and Sidoarjo, cangkrukan can be found. As a cultural 
event, cangkrukan cannot be detached from the standpoint of the non-participants. This 
event should be put in the context of the needs of ‘subjects’ who are present and participate 
in it. Through their participation (having cangkrukan at coffee stalls), there will always be 
something new which occurs beyond expectation. 

Every individual in a coffee stall is a free being who may speak and express anything, as 
long as no one suffers. It is then not a surprise to witness various expletive mockeries and 
swearing in a warung kopi which often appear in every conversation, where otherwise it would 
be grounds for indecency in formal places. It is then confirmed that cangkrukan at warung 
kopi is an activity allowing people to ‘strip’ themselves of all forms of fake imaging. While in 
a warung kopi, all inherent identities and built images can blend into equality. That is why a 
warung kopi can be a marker of the melting of formality where people identify one another 
in equality. The self-images presented are the same as demonstrated by the language used and 
the food appetite. 

Such equality has made coffee stalls the hub of public spaces without domination. All 
kinds of speeches are presented without any barriers and limitations. Even when there are 
other facilities in a warung kopi such as Wi-Fi, chess boards or playing cards, they are just 
parts of an effort to get people close to each other. Someone who is very respected in a cer- 
tain hierarchical formal space, can be verbally ridiculed upon losing a chess game or card 
game. Such a situation has made warung kopi egalitarian. Someone who has always ‘lost’ in 
his everyday formal social relations can have the chance to be a ‘winner’, although only in 
just a game. 

Such a reality is sometimes present and sometimes goes unnoticed. In warung kopi, people 
who (may) identify themselves as marginalised or the “other class” in a city's hierarchy can 
actually get their spot to internalise themselves as significant subjects who are present in an 
interaction between humans in a city. Only by involving themselves (in a coffee stall) that 
every momentum can simply take place. Therefore, to construct people's habits by participat- 
ing in the same space and the same discourse is a form of wisdom. Without all of this, what 
emerges is only cultural prejudice towards every cangkrukan happening at a warung kopi with 
all the swearing words accompanied by domino cards, playing cards and chess boards. 

In a different context, the presence of coffee stalls in every corner of Surabaya and Sidoarjo 
actually confirms that these two cities have become fully urbanised. As industrial cities, Sura- 
baya and Sidoarjo necessitate the presence of the urbanites to take part in their activities, 
either to work or to build a family. The presence of this urban community in both cities has 
provided a lively atmosphere with their working activities, whose lives are under the pressure 
of working hours, doing the same routines every day from morning to evening, being stuck 
in traffic jams on the way home from work and finally arriving home, tired and exhausted to 
meet the next day only to undertake the same routine without any differences. Therefore, the 
concept of the weekend can only be constructed in the metropolitan community, after five 
days from Monday through to Friday living under the pressure of working hours. 

Coffee stalls are citizens” destination as they open up every time and are also relatively 
affordable by all social layers. People use their working break time to go to coffee stalls even 
only for one or two hours, or when they come home from work and get stuck in a traffic 
jam, people can just stop by the nearest roadside to find a coffee stall. Usually, based on 
some informants, cangkrukan has always been planned together in a group or community. 
Cangkrukan marks the presence of two people or more at the same coffee stall with the same 
purpose or usually the same need. Almost never is cangkrukan done individually. Through 
cangkrukan, the urban citizens are actually building a cultural phenomenon, marking the 
presence of an urban community identity amidst the metropolitan city. 

As a cultural event, enjoying a cup of coffee in a coffee stall will always be present in any 
level of social relationship. In rural communities, enjoying coffee is a hereditary tradition 
done before going to the rice field to work accompanied by some snack or while visiting a 
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neighbour's house. The same thing goes for industrialised societies in the metropolis, where 
workers commonly enjoy a cup of coffee in the morning before starting their working rou- 
tines in the industrial sector. Elsewhere, coffee is inevitable on menu and with dishes served 
while hanging out in cafés in the afternoon. 


4 CONCLUSION 


For the last few years, warung kopi (coffee stall) has become a significant part of the two 
cities? dynamics — Surabaya and Sidoarjo — as they transform into metropolitan cities. As 
metropolitan cities, Surabaya and the nearby cities such as Sidoarjo have grown rapidly, not 
only in infrastructure construction, but also in terms of their superstructures in the form of 
life habits, lifestyle, occupancy rates, and so on. 

Warung kopi manifests into an alternative space to have cangkrukan other than in big cafés, 
pubs, malls or karaoke lounges. Besides its relatively cheap price, cangkrukan in warung kopi 
does not require various formal rules like other formal places. People can spend hours having 
cangkrukan in warung kopi without having to feel uncomfortable even if they only buy a cup 
of coffee and a cigarette. For them, meeting with other friends is hard to do and constitutes 
priceless value. Chat topics in a coffee stall vary from everyday talk to more complex and 
complicated topics. 

In a particular context, cangkrukan in coffee stalls constitutes a counter-culture against the 
establishment of certain social classes. It may even be a critique of the city's populist develop- 
ment for the benefit of certain social classes only. Cangkrukan is clearly a cultural resistance 
for people who have experienced loss in the formal life competition in big cities. In addition, 
warung kopi does not only function as a cangkrukan venue, but also serves as a social space 
where every citizen can socialise and interact with each other as well as releasing all the aggra- 
vation of the tough life competition in a big city. Not only that, warung kopi has also become 
a new promising career opportunity for the urban community who do not have access to the 
formal sector or have been laid off from their old jobs. Through warung kopi, the economic 
movement of the lower-middle class people is actually helped and, at the same time, people 
can have a cheap ‘meeting’ club amidst the invasion of malls and cafés. 

Cangkrukan has the function of a public space without domination because in warung 
kopi, no social barriers segregate one citizen from others. Warung kopi is the most neutral 
room for drinking coffee and have some cigarettes while, at the same time, being a safe place 
to “curse” about issues which are getting people's attention. It is a place without domination 
because in warung kopi everyone can have their own arguments and even propose issues to be 
discussed. This function is so difficult to get in formal spaces like offices, factories, and malls. 
It is through warung kopi that the city residents, especially the urban citizens who have long 
been marginalised by the capital-bearing mainstream groups, can define the meaning of their 
existence as city subjects. 
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ABSTRACT: The objectives of this study were to 1) investigate the awareness and under- 
standing of students majoring in Chinese at UBRU and HUFL about the One Belt, One 
Road Initiative (BRI) proposed by the People's Republic of China (PRC) in relation to their 
future career opportunities in ASEAN countries and other regions, and 2) explore the ways 
for developing Chinese teaching to suit 21st-century learning and skills for the two targeted 
groups of students. To collect data, questionnaires consisting, of 268 items (140 in Thai and 
128 in Vietnamese) were distributed to the two groups. The findings revealed significant dif- 
ferences between the students at UBRU, Thailand and HUFL, Vietnam in terms of four 
areas of the first objective pertaining to the students” awareness and understanding of the 
BRI in relation to their future career opportunities. Conversely, the findings of the second 
objective pertaining to exploring the ways for developing Chinese teaching to suit 21st-cen- 
tury learning and skills for the students at both universities shared common expectations of 
the two groups in the aspects of (1) fulfilling other updated and important contents such as 
economic and financial literacy when teaching in the classroom, apart from teaching only 
Chinese linguistics and language per se, (2) integrating teaching techniques by reducing pas- 
sive learning and increasing active learning in the classroom, and (3) giving more outside- 
class assignments to emphasize on self-learning from media and Internet literacy. 


Keywords: 21st Century Learning and Skills, Awareness, Chinese major students, Cross- 
Border of Future Careers, HUFL; One Belt, One Road Initiative, UBRU 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Since the official opening of the ASEAN Community, all ASEAN countries have attempted 
to develop themselves in various fields such as education, science and technology, economy, 
trade and investment, quality of life, and so on by seeking cooperation from other ASEAN 
countries and from countries in other continents through various collaborative dimensions. 
To build the cooperation between the People's Republic of China (PRC) and ASEAN 
countries, including those in other continents, the megaproject One Belt, One Road Initia- 
tive, also known as the Belt and Road Initiative (BRI) or the Silk Road Economic Belt and 
the 21st-Century Maritime Silk Road, was proposed by China's most powerful leader Xi 
Jinping. It is a development strategy that focuses on connectivity and cooperation between 
Eurasian countries, primarily the PRC, the land-based Silk Road Economic Belt (SREB), 
and the oceangoing Maritime Silk Road (MSR). The strategy underlines China's push to 
take a larger role in global affairs, and its desire to coordinate manufacturing capacity in 
various areas with other relevant countries. The BRI is believed to bridge the “infrastructure 
gap” and thus accelerate economic growth across the Asia Pacific region and Central and 
Eastern Europe. Certainly, Vietnam and Thailand are also expected to coordinate with the 
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PRC. Thus, preparation of human resource development through effective education man- 
agement for future career opportunities of the young generation of Thailand and Vietnam is 
considerably prioritized by these two governments. To the authors” knowledge, the BRI has 
created increasing and diversified needs for languages in the world to promote a better under- 
standing and cooperation among people from different languages and cultures. Therefore, it 
is believed that the BRI is also one of their opportunities to look for good and sustainable 
jobs after their graduation. 

As Chinese is one of the important foreign languages of ASEAN people for their current 
and future careers, 1t is believed that learning this non-native language (Mandarin Chinese) 
will help students majoring in Chinese at UBRU and HUFL to gain more opportunities for 
their future careers under the BRI. Meanwhile, Chinese teaching techniques adopted by pro- 
fessors at UBRU and HUFL should also be developed to suit the 21st-century learning and 
skills necessary for their students. 

The objectives of this study were to (1) investigate the awareness and understanding of 
students about the One Belt, One Road Initiative (BRI) proposed by the PRC in relation to 
their future career opportunities, and (2) explore the ways for developing Chinese teaching to 
suit 21st-century learning and skills for the two targeted groups of students. The scope of this 
study focused mainly on the results obtained from the survey using questionnaires distrib- 
uted to undergraduate students majoring in Chinese (year 1 to year 4) at UBRU, Thailand 
and HUFL, Vietnam in 2017. The research questions are as follows: 1) what are the aware- 
ness and preparation for future careers in relation to the BRI of UBRU and HUFL students 
majoring in Chinese? 2) How should Chinese teaching be developed to suit 21st-century 
learning and skills for the two targeted groups of students? This study hypothesized that 
the awareness and preparation for future careers of students majoring in Chinese at UBRU, 
Thailand were different from that of the students at HUFL, Vietnam. 


2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


Based on the P21' Framework for 21st Century Learning (www.2 lorg. 2017: online) that was 
developed to strengthen the skills and knowledge of students to succeed in their work, life 
and citizenship skills, as well as to strengthen the support systems necessary for 21st-century 
learning outcomes, it has been observed that thousands of educators and schools worldwide 
have gradually been working on this framework in order to develop their students to suit the 
21st-century skills such as critical thinking, problem solving, reasoning, analysis, creativity, 
perseverance, oral and written communication, leadership, teamwork, collaboration, ICT lit- 
eracy, media and Internet literacy, civic, ethical, economic and financial literacy, and global 
awareness. 

For the 21st-century education, Jenkins et al. (2009) stated that “the new media literacies: 
a set of cultural competencies and social skills” that young people need in the new media 
landscape primarily involve social skills developed through collaboration and networking. 
These new skills that young people in this digital era need to comprehend and be able to 
conduct are as follows: (1) Play—the ability to experiment with the surroundings as a form 
of problem solving, (2) Performance—the ability to adopt alternative identities for the pur- 
pose of improvisation and discovery, (3) Simulation—the ability to interpret and construct 
dynamic models of real-world processes, (4) Appropriation—the ability to meaningfully sam- 
ple and remix media content, (5) Multi-tasking—the ability to scan the environment and 
shift the focus on salient details, (6) Distributed cognition—the ability to meaningfully inter- 
act with tools that expand mental capacities, (7) Collective intelligence—the ability to pool 
knowledge and compare notes with others toward common goals, (8) Judgment—the ability 
to evaluate the reliability and credibility of different information sources, (9) Transmedia 
navigation—the ability to follow the flow of stories and information across multiple modali- 
ties, (10) Networking—the ability to search, synthesize, and disseminate information, and 
(11) Negotiation—the ability to travel across diverse communities, discern and respect multi- 
ple perspectives, and grasp and follow alternative norms. 
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Table 1. Criteria of rating scale for data analysis. 


Scoring measurement (percentage of responses) Rating scale 
85-100% Highest 
75-84% High 
65-74% Medium 
45-64% Low 

0-44% Lowest 


3 RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


A total of 140 UBRU and 128 HUFL undergraduate students majoring in Chinese (year 1 
to year 4) in 2017 were selected for this study. To collect data, questionnaires (in Thai and 
Vietnamese) were distributed to the two groups of students. Data are presented as percent- 
ages. The data analysis comprised (1) using percentage for analyzing general data of the 
respondents, and (2) analyzing the relationship between the general data of the respondents 
and responses in each aspect and open-ended questions answered by the respondents. For 
data analysis on four main aspects of the first research question, criteria of rating scale were 
computed from Likert scales (cited in Boonchom, 2010). A five-point Likert scale and scor- 
ing measurement (percentage of responses) are presented in Table 1. 


4 RESEARCH OUTCOMES 


The results of the investigation were divided into four areas: (1) understanding the overall 
impact of the BRI proposed by the PRC, (2) awareness of the BRI and people mobility 
among ASEAN countries and other continents resulting from the BRI, (3) future career 
expectations of the respondents after their graduation, and (4) targeted working place in the 
first five years after their graduation. 

Figure 1 shows the proportion of the two groups of the respondents: (1) 140 UBRU 
Chinese-major students (male 11% and female 89%), and (2) 128 HUFL Chinese-major stu- 
dents (male 15% and female 85%). 

Table 2 reveals significant differences between the responses from the UBRU students 
and the HUFL students. On the Thai side, the highest rating scale for understanding the 
overall impact of the BRI was rated for the Environmental impacts and Connectivity and 
Cooperation aspects. The high rating scale was shown for the Socio-cultural aspect, while the 
Economic aspect and the Political-security aspect were rated at the medium and low levels, 
respectively. In terms of the Vietnamese side, the highest rating scale was not found. The 
Economic and the Political-security aspects were rated at a high level, while the Connectivity 
and cooperation and the Socio-cultural aspects were rated at a medium level. Surprisingly, 
the Environmental impacts were shown at a low level. 

Table 3 reveals the similarities between the responses from the UBRU students and the 
HUFL students. On the Thai side, the highest rating scale was found in the aspects of aware- 
ness of the important role of China as the leading country in extending BRI cooperation, 
awareness of the people mobility phenomenon along the routes of the BRI, and awareness 
of paying attention to the BRI by other countries around the world. Moreover, the aspect 
of awareness of the importance of using Chinese for future career in relation to the BRI 
was rated at a high level, while the aspect of awareness of paying attention to the BRI by the 
home country of the respondents was rated at a medium level. In terms of the Vietnamese, 
the highest rating scale was found for the aspect of awareness of the important role of China 
as the leading country in extending BRI cooperation and awareness of the importance of 
using Chinese for future career in relation to the BRI. Furthermore, the high rating scale 
was found for the aspects of awareness of paying attention to the BRI by both other coun- 
tries around the world and the home country of the respondents. However, the aspect of 
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Female 125 


Total 140 Total 128 Students Male 19 Students 


Figure 1. General data of the respondents. 


Table 2. Comparison of understanding the overall impact of the BRI. 


UBRU students, Thailand HUFL students, Vietnam 
Aspect Percentage Rating scale Percentage Rating scale 
1) Economic aspect 68% Medium 80% High 
2) Socio-cultural aspect 83% High 65% Medium 
3) Political-security aspect 55% Low 76% High 
4) Environmental impacts 90% Highest 62% Low 
5) Connectivity and cooperation 88% Highest 72% Medium 


Table 3. Comparison of awareness of the BRI and people mobility. 


UBRU students, HUFL students, 
Thailand Vietnam 
Aspect Percentage Rating scale Percentage Rating scale 
1) Awareness of the importance of using 82% High 86% Highest 
Chinese for future career in relation to the BRI 
2) Awareness of the people mobility phenomenon 92% Highest 70% Medium 
along the routes of the BRI 
3) Awareness of the important role of China as the 95% Highest 88% Highest 
leading country in extending BRI cooperation 
4) Awareness of paying attention to the BRI by 85% Highest 80% High 
other countries around the world 
5) Awareness of paying attention to the BRI by the 72% Medium 78% High 


home country of the respondents 


awareness of the people mobility phenomenon along the routes of the BRI was only rated 
at a medium level. 

Table 4 presents the expectation of the UBRU respondents concerning their future careers. 
Lecturer of Chinese and Interpreter/Translator were rated at the highest level, while Import & 
Export, Office worker of Chinese company, and Tour guide were rated at a medium level. 
The other careers were rated at the lowest level. 

Table 5 presents the expectation of HUFL respondents concerning their future careers. 
Bank employee and Import & Export were rated at the highest level, while Interpreter/Trans- 
lator and Diplomat were rated at a high level. Surprisingly, Tour guide was rated at a low level. 

Table 6 shows significant differences between the responses from the UBRU students and 
the HUFL students. On the Thai side, the highest rating scale was found in the aspect of 
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Table 4. Comparison of the expectation of UBRU students (Thailand) for their future careers. 


UBRU students, Thailand 


Aspect Percentage Rating scale 
1) Lecturer of Chinese 88% Highest 

2) Interpreter/Translator 85% Highest 

3) Import & Export 72% Medium 

4) Office worker of Chinese company 68% Medium 

5) Tour guide 65% Medium 

6) Others 28% Lowest 


Table 5. Comparison of the expectation of HUFL students (Vietnam) about their future careers. 


HUFL students, Vietnam 


Aspect Percentage Rating scale 
1) Bank employee 88% Highest 

2) Import & Export 86% Highest 

3) Interpreter/Translator 78% High 

4) Diplomat 72% High 

5) Tour guide 56% Low 

6) Others 24% Lowest 


Table 6. Comparison of targeted working place after graduation. 


UBRU students, Thailand HUFL students, Vietnam 


Aspect Percentage Rating scale Percentage Rating scale 
1) Work in hometown 66% Medium 70% Medium 

2) Work in other places in home country 88% Highest 86% Highest 

3) Work in China 68% Medium 54% Low 

4) Work in ASEAN countries 65% Medium 92% Highest 

5) Work in other continents 40% Lowest 80% High 


working in other places in home country, while choosing to work in China, work in home- 
town, and work in ASEAN countries were rated at a medium level. The lowest level was 
found for the aspect of working in other continents. On the Vietnamese side, working in 
ASEAN countries and working in other places in home country were rated at the highest 
level, while choosing to work in other continents was rated at a high level. Interestingly, work- 
ing in hometown and working in China were rated at a medium and a low level, respectively. 


5 CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The findings from this study have revealed interesting phenomena regarding studying Chinese 
for future careers by the UBRU Chinese-major students (Thailand) and the HUFL students 
(Vietnam). The highest level rated by the UBRU students was for the Environmental impacts 
and Connectivity and cooperation aspects, while the Political-security aspect was rated at the 
lowest level. Perhaps the perception of the risk of investment and infrastructure construction 
of China and partner countries would have led to destroy all the aspects of natural environ- 
ments. However, connectivity and cooperation under the BRI are still considered to be two 
main key factors that can help Thailand and other ASEAN countries develop their economic 
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growth more rapidly. In addition, the Socio-cultural aspect rated at a high level reflected the 
awareness of these Thai students about encountering the phenomena of people mobility 
and cross-cultural diversities after the BRI becomes a more powerful megaproject among 
ASEAN countries which will boost the economic growth of ASEAN countries even further. 
On the other hand, the UBRU students majoring in Chinese did not understand much about 
the political and security aspect. This might be because they mainly paid attention to study- 
ing only the Chinese language without awareness of the impact of international politics. 

The important findings from the HUFL students revealed that these Vietnamese stu- 
dents placed importance on learning more about the economic aspect besides studying only 
the Chinese language. In addition, the of Political-security aspect rated at a high level also 
revealed their desire to work in the fields related to finance, banking, trade or investment 
after their graduation. However, the Environmental impacts aspect rated at the lowest level 
indicated that they overlooked the risk of environmental disaster resulting from the BRI. 

The important findings from Table 2 revealed the similarities and differences between the 
responses from the two groups of students. Both Thai and Vietnamese respondents rated 
the highest scale for the aspect of awareness of the important role of China as the leading 
country in extending BRI cooperation. However, Thai students also rated the highest level 
for the aspect of awareness of paying attention to the BRI by other countries around the 
world and the aspect of awareness of the people mobility phenomenon along the routes of 
the BRI, while Vietnamese rated the lowest level for awareness of the people mobility phe- 
nomenon along the routes of the BRI. These results indicated that both Thai and Vietnamese 
students were aware of the important role of China as a leading country in helping Thailand, 
Vietnam, and other countries to improve their economic growth and other developments. 
However, the lowest rating by Vietnamese respondents for the awareness of the people mobil- 
ity phenomenon along the routes of the BRI was surprising. This was perhaps because the 
Vietnamese respondents only emphasized on how to obtain good careers related to using 
Chinese for communication in their future works without awareness of people mobility from 
other places or countries, in their own country and among other ASEAN countries. Another 
interesting point shared by the Thai and Vietnamese students was a common expectation of 
using Chinese for future careers in relation to the BRI. Thus, the expectation of the BRI that 
people from other countries will be able to use Chinese, besides English, for communication 
and work along the routes of the BRI seems possible. 

The findings from the data analysis of future career expectation of the respondents after 
their graduation revealed some interesting points in terms of the highest level rated by both 
groups. The Thai respondents rated the highest level for Lecturer of Chinese and Interpreter/ 
Translator, while the Vietnamese students rated the highest level for Bank employee and 
Import & Export. This future career expectation of the Vietnamese respondents that com- 
bined their responses in item 5.1 revealed that they placed importance on learning more 
about economic aspects besides studying only Chinese language. In comparison, most of the 
Thai respondents preferred working as teachers of Chinese and as translators to working in 
the fields of banking or finance and trade. This was perhaps because the Thai respondents 
might have thought that most of their family background was not from commerce or busi- 
nesses. Furthermore, being a teacher in a Thai setting, especially in the rural area, seems to 
be more respected by Thai people rather than working in other careers. Another surprising 
finding from this study was that both respondents rated for being a tour guide at a medium 
and a low level, respectively. One of the reasons might be that being a tour guide for Chinese 
tourists does not relatively pay well. 

The findings from the data analysis in this item revealed significant differences between 
the responses from the UBRU and HUFL Chinese-major students. The Thai students rated 
the highest level for the aspect of working in other places in their home country, while the 
Vietnamese students rated for working in ASEAN countries and working in other places 
in their home country. Moreover, the Thai students rated the lowest level for the aspect of 
working in other continents, while the Vietnamese students rated the high level for working 
in other continents. These findings indicated that the Vietnamese students were ready to walk 
out from their comfort zone (hometown and home country) to look for new opportunities in 
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cross-border regions for their future careers, while the Thai students perhaps felt more com- 
fortably to work by using Chinese for their work in Thailand. However, the authors believe 
that the impacts of the BRI and the people mobility phenomenon among ASEAN countries 
in the near future will make both Thai and Vietnamese students studying Chinese have more 
awareness of working not only in their home countries but also in other countries. 

Furthermore, the findings of the second objective, namely exploring the ways for develop- 
ing Chinese teaching to suit 21st-century learning and skills for students at both universities, 
shared a common expectation of both groups of students in the aspects of (1) fulfilling other 
updated and important contents such as economic and financial literacy when teaching in the 
classroom (besides teaching only Chinese linguistics and language), (2) integrating of teach- 
ing techniques by reducing passive learning and increasing active learning in the classroom, 
and (3) giving more outside-class assignments to emphasize on self-learning from media and 
Internet literacy. These findings also reflected the readiness of the new generation to learn 
new things from various sources. 

To successfully transform both groups of students, including those from other countries, 
into more competent individuals in the 21st century, there is a need to transform the learning 
ecosystem into purposeful, generative, mindful, and result-based learning. Active learning 
both in and outside class should be well designed by both lecturers and students. Further- 
more, both perception and awareness of the challenge of changes in this globalization era 
should be adopted in teaching contents. Finally, there is also a need to develop new skills 
through an effective training program or system for students before their graduation in order 
that they will be able to serve the demands of social, industrial, and economic sectors. The 
authors believe that the One Belt, One Road Initiative proposed by China will help encourage 
the two universities to design appropriate Chinese instructional programs to help graduates 
to be well-equipped with knowledge and skills required for the 21st century so that they will 
be able to compete with graduates from other universities and have ample opportunities to 
be successful in their future careers. 
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ABSTRACT: Indonesian migrant workers have been sent to several countries to fill the 
need for labour, especially in the domestic sector. Hong Kong is one of the countries to 
have received Indonesian Migrant Domestic Workers (IMDWs) since the early 1990s. In this 
paper, I will discuss recent conditions of IMDWs in Hong Kong along with their activities in 
advocating for their rights by the utilisation of communication technology. Hong Kong is a 
major receiving country for migrant workers, particularly women from South East Asia who 
work as domestic assistants or caregivers. Hong Kong's economy, with its better working con- 
ditions and attractive salary, are magnets for migrant workers. It offers an opportunity for an 
improved financial future and for paid work that many women may not be able to obtain in 
their home country. Many migrant workers use communication technologies to contact their 
friends and families back home. These tools have succeeded in mediating migrant workers” 
interactions across national boundaries and time. Scholars agree that utilisation of commu- 
nication technologies by migrant workers has significantly increased their capability to access 
and share information with fellow migrants and their relatives back home. Not only that, 
IMDWs also utilise communication technologies for the purpose of migrant rights activism. 
I identify IMDWs” activities in Hong Kong in relation to migrant rights activism and the 
utilisation of media and communication technology. The review provides a basis for fur- 
ther research into the discourse of IMDWs, their social conditions in Hong Kong, and their 
involvement in media activism. 


Keywords: Indonesian migrant domestic workers, communication technology, migrant rights 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesian migrant workers unite, we cannot be beaten! We are workers! We are not slaves! 
Wage increase now! Now, now, now! (Personal communication, 16 June 2013). 

Such slogans are commonly voiced by Indonesian migrant domestic workers (IMDWs) in 
Hong Kong when they gather and rally in public places, such as Victoria Park and the front 
of the Indonesian Consulate office at Causeway Bay. The slogans encapsulate the angst of 
their daily life in the host land. Furthermore, the slogans portray their struggles in resisting 
the unfortunate conditions of their working environment, such as long hours, working in 
isolation and vulnerability to workplace abuse. In this paper, I will discuss recent conditions 
of IMDWs in Hong Kong along with their activities in advocating for their rights by the 
utilisation of communication technology. 

IMWs have been sent to several countries to fill the need for labour, especially in the domes- 
tic sector. Hong Kong is one of the countries to have received IMDWs since the early 1990s 
(Constable, 2007, pp. 30-31). Hong Kong is a major receiving country for migrant workers, 
particularly women from South East Asia who work as domestic assistants or caregivers. 
Hong Kong's economy, with its better working conditions and attractive salary, are magnets 
for migrant workers. It offers an opportunity for an improved financial future and for paid 
work that many women may not be able to obtain in their home country. 
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I identify IMDWs activities in Hong Kong in relation to labour rights activism and the 
utilisation of media. The context of Hong Kong as a popular destination for migrant work- 
ers is also discussed. The review provides a basis for further research into the discourse of 
IMDWs, their social conditions in Hong Kong, and their involvement in media activism. 


2 THE DISCOURSE AROUND INDONESIAN MIGRANT WORKERS 


It is projected that, in 2020, the Indonesian population will reach 271 million people (Rastika, 
2014). Indonesia's population growth has created significant issues, especially in employ- 
ment. Unstable national economic growth has made gaining employment very difficult. 
Opportunities for Indonesians to work abroad with better incomes are viewed as one option 
for stabilising the economy. 

The migrant labour sector has always been important in the Indonesian economy. The 
Indonesian Governments Third Five-Year Development Plan (1979-1984) constructs 
migrant workers as exports and as one of the major non-oil commodities (p. 39). During 
the period of the plan, the Indonesian Government came close to meeting its goal to trans- 
port 100,000 migrant workers (Hugo, 2005, p. 57). The following years saw an increase in 
the number of migrant workers sent abroad. During the Fourth Five- Year Development Plan 
(1984-1989), the target increased from 100,000, to 250,000 migrant workers. However, the 
actual number surpassed this target and reached 292, 262 (Hugo, 2005, p. 57). In 2013 alone, 
the government sent 512,168 migrant workers (BNP2TKI, 2016). Many IMWs operate in 
low and semi-skilled areas such as agriculture, manufacturing, construction and domestic 
work (Hall, 2011, p. 38). Though, financially IMDWs earn more than they would in their 
home country, several scholars highlight unfavourable experiences such as abuse, extortion, 
and bondage practice in the area of labour migration in Indonesia (Blackburn, 2004; Hall, 
2011; Killias, 2009; Morgan & Nolan, 2011). 

IMDWs working in Hong Kong are mostly female. Women and labour migration are 
intensely discussed by scholars. Women's migrant labour, according to Annette Lansink 
(2009, p. 129), is the result of growing economic and male employment insecurities, which 
has made households and individuals rely on women for their survival. In line with Lansink, 
Danah Boyd (2006) considers that migration is exceedingly gendered, and promotes gender 
inequality. As stated by Susan Martin (2007, p. 1), “gender inequality can be a powerful fac- 
tor in precipitating migration, particularly when women have economic, political and social 
expectations that actual opportunities at home do not meet”. Martin further explains that, 
traditionally, women have migrated to join their husbands or fathers. However, women now 
migrate without their husbands or family for work. Work performed by women is also gen- 
dered, as it involves jobs that are associated with female occupations, which are low paid and 
are in the domestic sphere, such as cleaning or caring for children (p. 3). Martin notes that 
“domestic service is a common occupation for migrant women ... in almost all parts of the 
globe” (p. 3). The same applies in Indonesia. 

In the context of Indonesia, Olivia Killias investigates the background history of female 
IMW mobility. She identifies Javanese Indonesians as among those early migrants sent 
abroad during the Dutch administration. 

Female labour export continues to the present day under a system controlled by the Indo- 
nesian Government, and recruitment processes are regulated under strict rules. Nevertheless, 
Killias identifies problems with the migrant worker recruitment process performed by agen- 
cies under the Indonesian authorities’ control. She considers the contemporary system of 
migrant labour in Indonesia, especially in the field of domestic service, as similar to bondage 
practices (2009). She investigates recruitment processes and the moment of pre-departure, 
which lasts for months and involves different actors, such as local brokers, local authorities 
and recruitment agencies. According to Killias, the pre-departure process affects migrant 
workers” situations both before and after departure to the destination country, and this proc- 
ess has “eventually given rise to contemporary forms of bondage in transnational domestic 
service” (2009, p. 152). 
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Female IMDWs are facing several challenges in their struggle to earn an income from 
abroad. As critically discussed by Killias, the problems faced by Indonesian female domestic 
workers are complex from the early stage, which is the recruitment process. Moreover, Guy 
Morgan and Chris Nolan explain, “(i)n theory, the Indonesian migrant worker recruitment 
is robust ... In practice, however, there is significant variability ... that can contribute to 
less-than-ideal outcomes for workers” (2011, p. 3). The migrant worker recruitment process 
in Indonesia is based on a formal system that enlists young adults based on job orders from 
employers in destination countries (p. 3). The legal process of gaining employment begins at 
the village level. The candidate must have permission from her family and written consent 
from the village chief, to work abroad (p. 4). The regional authority processes the contract, 
which is signed by the candidate before undertaking pre-departure training on local customs, 
language, and the expectations of the host country (p. 3). 

Morgan and Nolan note that, during this process, inappropriate practices occur that place 
migrant worker candidates in a difficult position. They (2011) note several distressing issues: 
1) recruitment fees of variable amounts that candidates must pay; 2) contracts that are only 
signed with the recruitment agency, not the end employer, which lead to contract substitu- 
tion, pay discrepancies and even fraud at the expense of the worker; and 3) problems with the 
employer or recruitment agency while performing work (Morgan & Nolan, 2011, pp. 34). 
These inappropriate practices occurred in almost all destination countries. 

Moreover, poor practices occur not only in the recruitment process. Sakdapolrak (in Hall, 
p. 50) explains that IMWs' poor treatment occurs at all stages of the migration process. 
According to Andy Hall (2011), IMWs are still “at high risk of maltreatment, human rights 
abuse, and exploitation with inadequate social protection from either origin or destination 
countries” (p. 50). Low-skill jobs handled by migrant women, especially in the Asian con- 
text, are not limited to domestic services. They are also connected with sex-related industries. 
Nicola Piper (2003, p. 724) argues that these conditions are “reflecting gendered sociocultural 
conditions of varying nature in the sending and receiving countries”. Human Rights Watch 
has repeatedly documented how IMWs have accepted bad treatment. 

Besides experiencing minimum-standard working conditions, IMWs also have limited 
access to medical treatment and are at risk of being trafficked. Ford, Lyons and Schendel 
have given attention to the issue of labour migration and trafficking (2012). They discuss the 
definition of trafficking in relation to the concept of labour migration by comparing differ- 
ent views from scholars and NGOs. The ILO utilises a “forced labour continuum”, which 
identifies three categories of labour: 1) trafficked victims of forced labour, 2) non-trafficked 
victims of forced labour, and 3) successful migrants (p. 10). Many IMWs, as categorised by 
the ILO, belong to the first category because they have “least freedom of movement and are 
the most vulnerable” (p. 10). 

The Indonesian Government is aware of these working conditions. In 2012, the govern- 
ment contributed to efforts to provide new and more sustainable protection for IMDWs 
(Human Rights Watch, 2012). The 1990 International Convention on the Protection of the 
Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of Their Families (the ‘Migrant Workers Con- 
vention’) was adopted by the Indonesian parliament to create more reliable regulations for 
IMWs. This international treaty guarantees migrants’ rights and obliges government protec- 
tion against employer, agent and public official abuse. The Indonesian Government signed 
the Migrant Workers Convention in September 2004. However, in practice, there has been 
no significant action taken by the Indonesian government to implement the treaty (Human 
Rights Watch, 2012). 


3 THE USE OF INFORMATION COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 


The discussion about female migrant labour and their activities in their host country cannot 
be separated from issues of gender. As discussed previously, migration is heavily gendered and 
most Indonesian domestic workers in Hong Kong are women who need to work hard in the 
host country without the legal assurance of their citizenship, while maintaining connections 
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and responsibilities to their families back home. Female migrants working as contract domes- 
tic workers with a maximum two-year contract are excluded from legal settlement in Hong 
Kong. They are not allowed to gain Hong Kong citizenship (Constable, 2007, p. 144; Consta- 
ble, 2014, p. 10; Lai, 2010, p. 503). However, they are able to continually renew their contracts. 

Many female migrant domestic workers have renewed their working contracts several 
times and many have lived in Hong Kong for more than 10 years and spent their time as 
provisional workers. They have remained in Hong Kong to fulfil both their own financial 
needs and those of their families back home. During this time, female migrant domestic 
workers with children must mother from a distance. The practice of “transnational mother- 
ing (a notion discussed by Bryceson & Vuerola, 2002; Madianou & Miller, 2012; and Yeoh 
& Huang, 2000) maintains their intimate connections with their family in the homeland. 
This transnational connection through the spirit of mothering is explained further as a clear 
concept of the gendered identity of being a submissive daughter, caring mother and obedient 
wife, often sacrificing oneself for the sake of the family (Yeoh & Huang, 2000, pp. 418-422). 
However, for some Indonesian female migrants, working abroad could also be perceived as a 
way to reduce social, economic, cultural and political pressure from their family back home. 

However, the sense of self-sacrifice and mothering felt by female migrant workers is cen- 
tral; for migrant women, “continued links with the homeland are vital and necessary—to 
varying degrees for different groups of women—to a sense of self and negotiation of identi- 
ties” (Huang Yeoh, 2000, p. 394). Female migrant workers, in the deepest sense, still need 
to retain bonds with their families back home. 

The recent method employed by migrant workers to retain a connection with their families 
1s the use of communication technologies. Scholars agree that utilisation of ICT by migrant 
workers has significantly increased their capability to access and share information with 
fellow migrants and their relatives back home (Bunmak, 2012; Madianou Miller, 2012; 
Thomas & Lim, 2011). Migrant workers have a range of options mediating their communica- 
tion access, including the usage of transnational communication tools such as mobile phones 
(Thomas & Lim, 2011). These tools have succeeded in mediating migrant workers” interac- 
tions across national boundaries. 

In the context of transnational family relationships, Mirca Madianou and Daniel Miller 
emphasise that the use of communication technologies is constantly changing (2012, p. 7). 
Before the common use of ICTs in the 21st Century, migrant workers sent letters and cassettes 
with recorded personal messages to communicate with their family. Nowadays this is done via 
phone calls through mobile phones; text messages, emails, web chats, and social media are also 
common channels for transnational communications. Progressively, there is a shift towards 
the use of communication technology as the medium for transnational family relationships. 

A deeper analysis of communication technologies used by migrants is provided by Rae- 
lene Wilding (2006). Her study on migrants' activities in seven countries found that different 
types of media had various effects on the relational styles developed by migrants (2006). For 
instance, email is used to improve the quality of communication with the family, whereas 
cheap calls through mobile phones are used to increase the quantity of family connections. 
Mobile phones have also helped with the activities of transnational mothering, by allowing 
mothers to remotely assert their role in the distant family. Paradoxically, ICTs are beneficial 
not only in managing family harmony, but also increase the feeling of isolation, as “the inti- 
macy of long-distance contact made the lack of face-to-face contact even more palpable” 
(Thomas & Lim, 2011). 

Female migrant workers are in a difficult position in terms of connections with their 
homeland. Furthermore, the concept of “family” can always be redeveloped in the context 
of migration. Female domestic workers, who have left their families to work abroad, strug- 
gle to develop a sense of “family” in the host country. The distance that separates female 
domestic workers from their children, husband, parents and other family members initially 
forces them to regain a sense of family warmth, trust and dependency by building intense 
friendships with other domestic workers. Female domestic workers in the host country 
negotiate their identities as individuals, as workers, or even as members of the Indonesian 
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community abroad, by developing connections with fellow migrant workers and joining 
migrant organisations. 

Female domestic workers are routinely secluded in their employers’ households, and it 
can be a challenge for them to negotiate their collective identity. Female domestic workers 
manage their limited days off to join organised activities, channelling their sense of belong- 
ing and solidarity, applied in the forms of migrant activism agendas such as mobilisation 
in street protests, or the weekly migrant domestic worker meetings in Victoria Park. The 
activist discourse engaged in by Indonesian female migrant workers in Hong Kong may be 
regarded, according to Lai (2011), as a way of “forgetting, resisting, and breaking from sanc- 
tioned feminine sacrifices to the well-being of the family back in the homeland” (p. 575). The 
existence of several organisations in Hong Kong may be a conduit for migrant workers’ self- 
expression of diasporic identity. 


4 MEDIA ACTIVISM AND MIGRANT WORKERS 


The use of communication technology and the media by IMDWs to communicate and dis- 
cuss campaigning issues on migrant rights and employment has provided important insights 
in the study of migrant and media activism. Before continuing the discussion on migrant 
worker media activism, I will begin with a discussion on the concept of mass media and 
new media. 

Mainstream conventional media such as newspapers, television and radio are centralised 
and require high maintenance in the form of resources and investments (Lister, Dovey, Gid- 
dings, Grant, & Kelly, 2003, p. 12), whereas new media such as the Internet can be used both 
as point-to-point and point-to-mass message distribution with low investment. 

Lister et al. consider interactivity as one of the main functions of new media, whereas 
conventional media can only offer passive consumption of products (2003, p. 20). The audi- 
ence of new media is able to directly alter the contents (images and texts), interact with the 
authors of the contents or simply make comments on the discussion board. This is what is 
practised on social media platforms on the Internet, where users are encouraged to share per- 
sonal and public information; for example, through social media with interaction via posts 
and comments. 

For Henry Jenkins (2006), the rise of the participatory culture cannot be separated from 
the role of social media, which empowers users to produce their own content. As suggested 
by Daniel Trottier and Christian Fuchs (2014), we should be careful about theorising social 
media because, as a term, social media is complex. They argue that “all computing systems 
and therefore all web applications, and also all forms of media can be considered as social 
because they store and transmit human knowledge that originates in social relations in soci- 
ety”. However, not all computing systems and web applications encourage direct commu- 
nication; for example, Amazon is a tool for information on books and goods (Trottier & 
Fuchs, 2014, p. 5). Therefore, it is not simple to define social media. The important thing is, 
as Trottier and Fuchs assert, that social media is used to “support cognition, communication/ 
networking and cooperation (communities, collaborative work, sharing of user generated 
and other content)” (2014, p. 7). 

Furthermore, Sam Hinton and Larissa Hjorth (2013) in their book Understanding social 
media, emphasise social media use is never only about online activities; it contains offline 
modes of engagement. They emphasise that “the relationships that people have online are 
always shaping, and shaped by, the offline” (2013, p. 3). How we make friends and behave 
online, as Hinton and Hjorth suggest, is motivated by our offline lives (2013, p. 3). Hinton 
and Hjorth also focus on the issue of control and freedom (empowerment) in social media, 
which is not always empowering and not always controlling (p. 30). 

The popularity of Facebook and Twitter has been developed by its users as tools to pub- 
lish personal and organisational profiles. Several IMW unions in Hong Kong, including the 
IMWU and FLP, have also used social media to communicate issues and activism agendas to 
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their members. It is important to note that IMWs in Hong Kong use both conventional and 
new media as tools for media activism. 

Media activism, according to William Caroll and Robert Hackett (2006), involves “organ- 
ised “grassroots” efforts directed to creating or influencing media practices and strategies, 
whether as a primary objective, or as a by-product of other campaigns” (p. 84). Furthermore, 
James Gillett (2003) points out that media can be used to create spaces for marginalised 
or stigmatised identities, and that media activism “can be understood as a response to the 
failure of social institutions, particularly the mass media, to provide a forum for citizens to 
address problems and issues of common concern” (p. 610). Media activism, in this case, 1s 
advocacy for the community in a public sphere. 

Contemporary media activism involves ICT. Pickerill points out that ICT is important in 
the movement of media activism as it provides “new spaces for social interaction free from 
the hierarchical and bureaucratic pressures of existing society” (2004, p. 172). Jenny Pick- 
erill promotes understanding of ICTs as “democratic properties” that could facilitate public 
concern in the political process without concern for the traditional government hierarchy 
(p. 172). Pickerill also emphasises that the adoption and utilisation of ICT by a group or a 
network reflects their existing organisational forms and identities. She notes three important 
constraints to the adoption and utilisation process by media activists: 1) financial difficulties, 
2) differing skill attainment and 3) hardware and software problems (p. 172). These con- 
straints should be handled properly, through planning and detailed organisation to maximise 
the functioning of media activism. 

Regarding the use of ICT in media activism, Pickerill (2004) says that “a well-managed 
ICT can improve response times, aid the gathering (and the flow) of information” (p. 176) 
and “aid networking with other activist groups ... and generate campaigns” (p. 183). 


5 CONCLUSION 


I have described and explained several key theories on the recent conditions of IMDWs. Key 
points have arisen from the literature review and discussion. Women's migrant labour is the 
result of growing economic and male employment insecurities, forcing households to rely 
to women to survive. Migration is exceedingly gendered, creates the opportunity for gender 
inequality and is open to exploitation. 

Regarding Hong Kong's condition as a receiving country for migrant workers, Ignacio and 
Mejia (2009) consider that the country provides equal statutory labour rights, where IMDWs 
are supported to assemble and create organisations. Nevertheless, IMDWs may face termina- 
tion by employers if they join strikes (Smales, 2010). Migrant organisation development is 
encouraged in Hong Kong. As advised by Briones (2009), migrant worker organisations are 
positioned as protectors of migrant workers and aim to raise public awareness and influence 
government policy regarding labour rules. 

On the matter of migrant identity, the above discussion has given special attention to the 
concept of transnational mothering. The sense of self-sacrifice with respect to mothering felt 
by female migrant domestic workers in the context of diasporic identities is central, because 
for migrant women, continued links with the homeland are vital and necessary for a sense 
of self and negotiation of identity. To maintain a connection with their homeland, migrant 
workers use ICTs. 

In interpreting media activism, Cammaerts et al. (2013) emphasise the importance of 
direct action but do not underestimate the power of passive participation through media 
technologies. Gillett (2003) points out that mass media can be used to create spaces for mar- 
ginalised or stigmatised identities. Meanwhile, contemporary media activism involves new 
media that utilise ICTs. Pickerill (2004) emphasises that ICTs are important in the movement 
of media activism because they provide spaces for social interaction that are free from the 
pressures of society. 
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ABSTRACT: Sintang is one of the five border regencies in West Kalimantan. Its remote 
location makes this area to have limited access to information and communication. The Min- 
istry of Communication and Informatics of Indonesia as the leading sector in the develop- 
ment of access to information and communication has launched a program to solve this 
problem. However, the implementation of this program has not achieved the expected results 
due to weak coordination and program planning. Therefore, this study was conducted to 
formulate an integrated team and a special coordination channel in terms of broadcasting 
management on the border area. In this study, we use gualitative approach with field obser- 
vation, in-depth interview, and literature study to collect the research data. The result of this 
study formulated an Interagency Collaborative Team led by the Directorate General of PPI 
Kemenkominfo, which consists of broadcasting stakeholders. 


Keywords: information, communication, Sintang, broadcasting management 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Sintang is one of the five border districts in West Kalimantan. The geographical structure of 
Sintang Regency, especially in the border area, includes hills and is dominated by production 
and protected forests (BPP Sintang, 2015: 2). This geographical structure is one of the obsta- 
cles to develop Sintang's border area in the fields of access to transportation, health, educa- 
tion, and information communication. Therefore, National Agency of Border Management 
(BNPP) categorized Central Ketungau and Ketungau Hulu Sub-District in the development 
of priority locations for two periods, 2010-2014 and 2015-2019 (bnpp.go.id, 2016). 

From the perspective of strengthening the values of Indonesia and improving the national 
identity of the community on the border of Sintang Regency, the presence of Public Service 
Broadcasting (LPP) embedded with vision and mission is crucial. LPP TVRI and RRI as 
Public Service Broadcasting centers have special principles and functions in disseminating 
Indonesian values, reflecting diversity and national identity, being a flag carrier, unifying 
the nation, and providing access to all citizens (rri.co.id, 2016). These functions are in line 
with the statement of McQuail et al. (1992: 9) about Public Service Broadcasting that was 
designed to “serve the audience and social institutions within the national territory, center- 
peripheral in form of organization, expected to protect national language and culture and 
(however implicitly) to represent the national interest. As an aspect of their national charac- 
ter, broadcasting institutions were also usually monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic in their 
form of control”. In terms of establishment and maintenance of such a national identity, 
Public Service Broadcasting plays a vital role. Public Service Broadcasting Television has 
functions to contribute, formulate, and spread national culture in national integration, as 
well as to make the country a united nation, “making the nation as one man” (Reith, cited in 
Scannelll, 1990:23, cited in Bulck and Poecke, 1996: 224). 

The presence of LPP in Sintang Regency is represented by RRI Sintang that has been built 
since 2002 and relay station of TVRI. Unfortunately, the transmitter signal of the TVRI or 
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RRI Sintang tower has difficulty reaching all Sintang border societies due to obstruction 
by hilly land contours. To overcome this, the Ministry of Communication and Informat- 
ics of Indonesia (Kemenkominfo) in 2011 through Minister Instruction No. 01/INST/M. 
KOMINFO/03/2011 initiated a community radio program to reach areas that have diffi- 
culties in accessing information and network of TVRI and RRI. In its implementation, 
Kemenkominfo through Universal Service Obligation (KPU/USO) program designed nine 
programs to improve access to information and communication in the border area. 

However, these programs encountered several problems and constraints so that their main 
purposes have not been achieved. On the basis of previous research, Kurnia (2018) describes 
the complexity of broadcasting management problem in Sintang Regency, West Kalimantan. 
This study divides the factors hampering the development of information access through 
broadcast media into five key result areas that must be addressed for the achievement of 
information dissemination in the border region. These key result areas are planning, coor- 
dinating, implementation and monitoring programs, maximizing of broadcaster agencies, 
and regulation. On the basis of these key result areas, Kemenkominfo's program determines 
the success of the implementation of the program in border areas. This study recommends 
setting up a special team and coordination line consisting of broadcasting stakeholders. 
Therefore, this paper aims to further elaborate this recommendation by using the interagency 
collaborative team concept on broadcasting management in Sintang Regency. 


2 METHODOLOGY AND ANALYSIS TOOL 


In this study, we use qualitative research method by field observation, in-depth interview, and 
literature study to collect the research data. To analyze and process the results of field data, 
we use the concept of integrated collaborative team to analyze and provide input in the man- 
agement of broadcasting on the border so that dissemination of information can be accessed 
by all border communities, especially in Sintang Regency, West Kalimantan. 

The concept of integrated collaborative team 


“The ICT model is designed to enable organizations to work together in ways that 
generate the structural and process supports associated with successful implemen- 
tation and sustainment of innovations” (Hurlburt, et.al, 2014: 161). Interagency 
collaborative team (ICT) is a model designed to formulate multiple organizations 
or institutions to work together in a structural system that can support successful 
implementation and sustainability of the program. On the basis of the results of 
field research, it is necessary to have a team that integrates and collaborates stake- 
holders in the management of broadcasting on the border area. The formation of 
this team is aimed to make stakeholders, who previously did not coordinate well and 
talk, work together in accordance with the authority and responsibility. The main 
barriers to successful interagency collaboration are cultural barriers, procedural/ 
regulatory barriers, and personal barriers (Barnett, 1995: 74). Therefore, in order to 
achieve successful interagency collaboration, a special approach is needed, such as 
interagency collaborative team, as a means to communicate the strategic planning 
and collective visioning. 


3 DISCUSSION 


As will be discussed in this paper, broadcasters include television and radio, which directly 
touch the border point of Sintang Regency and have a goal to channel the information needed 
by local residents as well as to distribute the Indonesian cultural values and national identity 
of Indonesia. These broadcasters are LPP RRI Sintang, Community Radio, which operated 
in Senaning-Ketungau Hulu, and LPP TVRI Pontianak Station. 
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3.1 RRI Sintang 


RRI Sintang, located in Oevang Oeray Road, Baning, Sintang, Indonesia, was established in 
2002 with the aim to occupy the blank spot area that is not covered by RRI Central broad- 
cast. RRI Sintang is the first RRI established on the border of West Kalimantan, even long 
before RRI Entikong. Sintang is chosen because it is considered as a strategic location in 
the middle of West Kalimantan and directly adjacent to Sarawak, Malaysia. RRI Sintang is 
expected to foster a sense of nationality of the people in the border area by broadcasting data 
about Indonesia's programs, information, and development (Ngatno, Head of RRI Sintang, 
2016). RRI Sintang's coverage is highly dependent on the size and power of the transmit- 
ter. The constraint currently facing RRI Sintang is strengthening of the RRI transmitter, 
which takes two times greater electric power than the power of the transmitter. On the basis 
of interviews with Head of RRI Sintang in February 2016, there has been no coordination 
with Kemenkominfo for the development and strengthening of RRI Sintang. The distance 
from Sintang to the border of Ketungau Hulu and Ketungau Tengah is an obstacle for RRI 
Sintang reporters to be able to present at the border. In addition to long distances, the risks 
are also a constraint. 


3.2 TVRI station of Pontianak 


TVRI Station of Pontianak is a public broadcasting institution serving in the West Kaliman- 
tan area that covers the inland areas and border of Kalimantan. Currently, TVRI Station 
of Pontianak broadcasts terrestrially with relay transmitter station in more than 19 loca- 
tions in West Kalimantan. Until 2014, TVRI Pontianak Station could reach the border area 
only through satellite broadcasting. However, due to corruption cases conducted by West 
Kalimantan provincial officials related to the leasing of satellite transponders to expand the 
coverage of TVRI (Antaranews, 2014), TVRI Pontianak Station no longer receives the help 
of the West Kalimantan Provincial Government and can only broadcast terrestrially in the 
city of Pontianak with the duration of broadcast of only 4 hours per day. The cessation of 
satellite TVRI broadcasts in West Kalimantan has led to many complaints by people across 
West Kalimantan. M. Arif (36), for example, from Singkawang City, who could not watch 
TVRI special broadcast about events in local Kalbar, said “Yes, it is also sad usually we could 
broadcast local news of West Kalimantan through TVRI. But we couldn't broadcast it any- 
more” (Pontianak Pos, 2014). 


3.3 Community radio 


Community radio empowered by Kemenkominfo is located in a remote village, especially 
on the border, with the aim of providing an informative and entertaining event to the local 
community. The development of community radio is based on the instruction of the Minister 
of Kominfo (No. 01/INST/M.KOMINFO/03/2011) on the implementation of information 
village in the border region of Indonesia. At the time of the study, the number of community 
radios that were running was 76, in every area of information village programs through- 
out Indonesia. Community radio is managed by the Community Information Group (KIM) 
established by the Kemenkominfo through the Directorate General of IKP (Information and 
Public Communication), which consists of local community. Community radio (Rakom) is 
a community broadcasting institution that became one of the Kemenkominfo programs to 
open access to information for people in the border area. In Law No. 32 of 2002 on Broad- 
casting, in section 6 of Article 21, it is stated that the community broadcasting institution 
is independent and non-commercial, with low transmit power and limited area coverage, in 
order to serve the interests of the community. The purpose of the establishment of this com- 
munity radio is to educate and promote the community to achieve prosperity, by implement- 
ing an event program that includes culture, education, and information that describes the 
identity of the nation. 
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Kurnia (2018) stated the following main issues in managing Rakom and Border Com- 
munity Information Group (Kimtas) in Sintang Regency: (1) Inadequate human resources 
and infrastructure (Kimtas manager is given equipment by the center but is not considered 
an operational support tool for the running of the program). (2) Managers receive tools for 
broadcasting at the sub-district office or certain locations according to the assignment, but 
after that, there is no further monitoring and sustainability by the central government. HR 
does not get further training and direction if the tools are damaged. (3) The handover of the 
tool is done directly by third party to the community without coordination with the provincial 
or local government. There is no grant process or delivery of aid assets to local governments, 
so there is no allocation of funds for the maintenance of these assets. (4) Managers refuse 
to continue, manage, and maintain assets, because there is no cost of sustainability support 
to pay for electricity and diesel. The district government cannot provide assistance for that 
matter, since the asset status is not the property of the region. (5) The difficulty of Rakom 
sustainability in the border area is also due to Rakom managers who are not getting compen- 
sation or salary. (6) An operator or Rakom manager is not a person who has experience in 
the field of broadcasting, so Rakom goes without the procedures and broadcasting agenda. 
The one-year-old Rakom program in Sintang, and in some other border areas, indicates the 
desire of the community to manage and develop community radio. However, the government 
that initiated the existence of Rakom did not maximally organize the program. In the second 
year, Rakom equipment has been damaged, and the sub-district lacks the funding and ability 
to repair the tools. In addition to the constraints of equipment resistance, human resources 
became an obstacle in managing Community Radio (Kurnia, 2018). 

On the basis of the problems that have been submitted, 1t is observed that the main prob- 
lem of sustainability of Rakom program is the lack careful planning by central government 
for program maintenance and sustainability; lack of coordination and synergy between cen- 
tral government, local government, and other stakeholders related to the management of 
Rakom; and the limited space for the management of Rakom in obtaining financial resources 
for the sustainability of Rakom. In addition to the lack of careful planning, these problems 
arise because of the absence of a clear SOP to the local government and related authorities. 


3.4 Interagency collaborative team 


Therefore, on the basis of the issues presented in the previous section, it is necessary to estab- 
lish a special team in terms of broadcasting management on the border area, which aims to 
meet the needs of information access for border communities and the distribution of Indo- 
nesian values in order to strengthen the national identity of communities in the border area 
of Indonesia. The team is structured on the concept of interagency collaborative team. The 
ICT team formulated in this study was led by the Directorate General of PPI Kemenkominfo, 
who oversees the Heads of Provincial Communications and Informatics. Directorate General 
of PPI Kemenkominfo is responsible for ensuring assistance in the regions by monitoring 
and coordinating with third parties as providers of procurement services, provincial govern- 
ment, district government, broadcasting agencies, and sub-district heads whose territory is 
the locus of aid programs. 

DG PPI Kemenkominfo's duty is to ensure that the program runs synergistically and com- 
munication and good cooperation between the provincial government and third-party service 
providers are established. The third party is responsible for the implementation of the program 
to the Directorate General of PPI and financing the Directorate General of BP3TI Kominfo. A 
third party or service provider is working with the provincial government to provide assistance 
and maintenance programs and improvements. The provincial government in this position has 
a supervisory function of the implementation of the program responsible for reporting it to the 
Directorate General of PPI Kemenkominfo, who should have direct responsibility for monitor- 
ing and implementing the program, not as long as it is immediately released to third parties and 
resulted in the number of programs that are not continuous and inappropriate target. 

The provincial government facilitates the need and reviews the implementation of broad- 
casting management program from KPID, LPP TVRI, and local government. Local gov- 
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Figure 1. Interagency collaborative team chart of border broadcasting management in Sintang 
Regency. Source: Processed by researcher, 2018. 


ernment through Head of Kominfo’s Division in Sintang Regency facilitates the need and 
reviews the implementation of the central program for RRI Sintang and Community Radio. 
This team can coordinate remotely, as long as each institution performs its duties and respon- 
sibilities. Coordination meetings also need to be conducted periodically to review stakeholder 
needs, problems encountered, and comprehensive program evaluation. KPID Kalbar as an 
institution that oversees and monitors the development of broadcasting on the border of 
West Kalimantan can play a role in providing rewards to broadcasting institutions that have 
contributed to help disseminate and open access to information in the border region. On 
May 2015, Kemenkominfo, TVRI Kalbar, RRI Sintang, and West Kalimantan Governor 
signed an MoU for the development and strengthening of LPP TVRI and RRI in West Kali- 
mantan. However, until this research was conducted, there has been no MoU sustainability 
or coordination on what steps or programs will be implemented. This is an opportunity that 
should be used by RRI and TVRI to strengthen its presence in the border region. Through 
this ICT border broadcaster, RRI and TVRI can question the forum during a coordination 
meeting on the sustainability of a memorandum of understanding signed in 2015. 

RRI Sintang aimed to foster the implementation of Community Radio program in border 
sub-district. Coaching is within the scope of broadcasting training, journalistic training, tool 
maintenance, and other things that support the running of Community Radio broadcasting 
programs. The Community Radio operator also plays a citizen journalist for RRI Sintang and 
TVRI Pontianak, which reports on the conditions and information surrounding the border sub- 
district. With the concept of citizen journalist, Rakom managers can get more intensive input 
from RRI Sintang or TVRI Pontianak. In addition, the broadcasting location of Community 
Radio installed transmitter RRI Sintang relay. Thus, if Rakom operators cannot broadcast, the 
Rakom broadcast program will continue to be filled by RRI Sintang broadcast. Sintang RRI 
program can be enjoyed by the border community that has not been covered by broadcasting 
RRI Sintang. Rape managers can also form a community and invite local residents to alternately 
broadcast and can be a container of information and communication for local residents. 

As for the strengthening of TVRI, it requires an increase in competitiveness or competitive 
advantage in the competition with private broadcasting institutions, which are more popular 
and more accessible to the border community. Through this team, TVRI Pontianak Station 
can convey its need to be able to broadcast back satellite in West Kalimantan region. TVRI 
Pontianak Station faces the same problem as RRI Sintang, that is, the lack of human resources 
as a reporter and delivery channel of news related to border area. Through this team, TVRI 
Pontianak can synergize with RRI Sintang in terms of information flow and actual data on 
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the border. News from areas collected by RRI Sintang can also be distributed by TVRI Pon- 
tianak Station (or vice versa). This will further disseminate information about the border area. 
As a fellow public broadcasting institution in the border area, communication and good syn- 
ergy between RRI Sintang and TVRI Pontianak should be established. News and information 
gathered by RRI Sintang and Community Radio can be news material to be informed and 
broadcast by TVRI Pontianak located at provincial level, and vice versa. Border broadcasting 
management strategy through the establishment of ICT is present to answer the problems of 
coordination and synergy between institutions, lack of human resources RRI Sintang, lack of 
capacity Community Radio managers in terms of broadcasting, weakness of transmit RRI and 
TVRI, and weak supervision in the implementation of the program. 


4 CONCLUSION 


In order to overcome the problems encountered in the implementation of managing broadcast- 
ing and to broaden access to information in border areas, it is necessary to set up a special team 
and coordination line consisting of broadcasting stakeholders. This team integrates the interests 
and responsibilities of stakeholders in meeting the need for information access through media 
broadcast. It is achieved by using the concept approach of interagency collaborative team, which 
is led by Directorate General of PPI Kemenkominfo with members of related institutions such 
as DG BP3TI, third party, KPID, Diskominfo West Kalimantan Province, TVRI Pontianak Sta- 
tion, Diskominfo Sintang Regency, RRI Sintang, Rakom management, and local communities. 
The Directorate General of PPI Kemenkominfo coordinating with the Directorate General of 
BP3TI Kemenkominfo is in procurement with the third party. Asset relief from Kemenkominfo 
was granted and became a regional asset. The local government plays an important role in coor- 
dination and serves as a bridge between the nationals and the community. Community Radio is 
under the guidance of RRI Sintang. Its management receives journalistic coaching and becomes 
citizen journalist for RRI Sintang & TVRI Pontianak, as well as invites local community to play 
an active role in dissemination of information in the border area of Sintang. 
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ABSTRACT: This study focuses on the border broadcasting and national identity in 
Entikong, West Kalimantan. This study aims to describe the presence of national broadcast 
in border area compared to Malaysia's broadcast and to analyze national identity construc- 
tion related to the issues. This study uses qualitative research methods by using descriptive 
and social analysis. The results of this study are 1) the majority of border communities 
can access & fond of national broadcast, only small percentage can access and fond of 
Malaysia's broadcast, 2) the presence of national broadcasts brings positive impact and 
benefit, especially in terms of knowledge, development, and a sense of pride to Indonesia, 
3) broadcasts play a role in improving the sense of nationality and the use of Indonesian 
language, 4) Sense of nationality appears in the border community's hope and efforts to be 
able to access national broadcasts amidst all the limitations they experience. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Border area is a significant area in the geostrategic and geopolitical map of Indonesia. However, 
the people in border area do not fully experience the benefits of development, when compared 
to the other areas, even though border area is essentially the face of the country. Implication 
of this problem is shown by the limited access of information to the national broadcast. The 
limited access is in contrast with the role of national broadcast in spreading Indonesian value. 
These values are embodied in the identity and attitude of society as part of a great nation. In 
the nationality narrative, identity is an important element in the formation of sense of unity as 
a nation. In the border area, border people have unique characteristic when compared to other 
Indonesian people in general. Border people, such as in West Kalimantan, have the same cul- 
tural identity background with the people in neighbouring country. This affected their dynamic 
daily life, at one hand they have the same cultural identity, but on the other hand they have dif- 
ference national identity separated by the political borders between two countries. 

Identity is a study that will always be actual to be discussed. Identity examines to see who 
we are and our sense of belonging. Identity construction is essentially a matter of defining a 
boundary or a difference and a category system. Humans and things do not necessarily gain an 
identity, but they get that identity through its relationship with other humans and the environ- 
ment (Morley and Robins, 1989: 12, in Bulck and Poecke, 1996: 218). Difference is constitutive 
of identity” as presented by Fishman (1972: 52-53), identity is the result of self-identification: 
us and them. Language plays an important role in forming national identity. Many experts 
convey the importance of language in the process of forming a sense of nationality. Language 
becomes a symbol, which partially reflects the fact that language is the carrier of ideas, identi- 
ties or national symbols. In other words, language is often a manifestation of ethnicity and 
the means to distinguish ‘us’ and ‘them’ (Fishman, 1977). Bachofer (2014) gave an example, 
when Martin Luther translated the Bible into German, it spread to several countries in Europe. 
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The Bible is the media to spread German language, which represented the German identity. 
Through this spreading, the people as receiver received message that they also have the same 
language, that proved and showed they are one community. This language influence in mass 
media and receiver interpretation in forming identity process is exemplified in that case. Simi- 
larly, in the broadcast in border area, broadcast pattern being consumed by the people will also 
influence the forming of collective identity. This collective identity is the one that will affect in 
the forming of individual and community identity. Anderson (1983) argues that the distinction 
between nations lies in the difference of perspective in imagining oneself and nation. Imagined 
communities is an idea conveyed by Benedict Anderson about a community that consists of 
different kinds of ethnic groups, religions, cultures, who never even meet or know each other, 
but imagine themselves belonging into a community called nation. 

Broadcasting also plays an important role in the construction of nationalism in various 
countries. For instance, after the independence of Ireland, broadcast also played an important 
role as a flag carrier and bearer of cultural nationalism, through a radio namely, Radio Eirann 
(Barbrook, 1992: 205). The state-owned radio broadcasts news about politics and independ- 
ence of Ireland. These programs are intended to attract the listeners by using old language to 
preserve the traditional rural culture using the latest electronic mass media (Mulryan 1988: 8; 
Ó Tuathaigh 1984: 102-3). Althusser also stated that there is a correlation between mass media 
and ideology. Mass media are utilized to address the society by placing individuals in particu- 
lar social role and relation. This is contained and integrated in the whole process of ideology 
infiltration. Moreover, mass media, especially radio and television, should become an effective- 
efficient instrument to distribute and penetrate the values and dominant discourse in the peo- 
ple's mind, so that it will become political consensus. It shows the essential role of mass media 
to greet, treat, influence, and form the consensus, especially for the people located outside of 
information centre, in this case the people in the border area. 

Based on this matter, it can be seen how strong the relationship between the presence of 
mass media and national identity construction in a society. Broadcast as a mass media is a 
kind of media that is more easily absorbed by all circles of society, due to its audio and audio- 
visual nature. The presence of broadcasts in the border region plays a vital role as flag carrier, 
information media and strengthening the values of Indonesian-ness for border communi- 
ties. Therefore, this study entitled “Border Broadcasts and National Identity Construction in 
Entikong, West Kalimantan” was conducted to describe the presence of national broadcast 
in border area compared to Malaysia's and to analyze national identity construction related 
to the issues. Entikong Sub-district was chosen as a place of study due to its unique location, 
because it 1s directly adjacent to Malaysia which has same cultural background and one of 
the most densely border crossing points in Indonesia. Entikong Sub-district has long been a 
center of traffic flow between the two countries. Beginning with the operation of the Cross 
Boundary Observation Post (PPLB) in 1989, making Entikong Sub-district a more advanced 
border area than other border areas (Siburian, 2002: 88). 


2 RESEARCH METHOD 


This study uses qualitative research methods by using descriptive & social analysis. The data 
were obtained from field observation, in-depth interview, literature review, Focus Group Dis- 
cussion (FGD), and questionnaire as additional instrument. The informants for this study are 
head of RRI Entikong, broadcasters of RRI Entikong, Entikong’s sub-district head, & peo- 
ple of Entikong Sub-district. As for FGD, the attendees came from various backgrounds & 
have the capacity to discuss broadcasting in Entikong. As for seeing the broadcast consump- 
tion patterns, this study used a research instrument in the form of questionnaires distributed 
to a number of 144 respondents at SMK Yayasan Lintas Batas & SMKN | Entikong. The 
composition of respondents is 99% of vocational students & 1% of the general population. 
Respondent selection is based on the assumption that high school students represent the per- 
spectives of young generation of border communities in viewing the present broadcasts and 
represent the community from various of villages in Entikong. 
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3 DISCUSSION 


3.1 Broadcasting overview in Entikong, Sanggau Regency 


Based on data obtained from West Kalimantan KPID in 2014, it is generally stated that in the area 
of West Kalimantan there is a blankspot area whose people cannot access national, local radio 
and television broadcasts. Blankspots are for national television broadcast amounted to 66% and 
58% for radio broadcast area in West Kalimantan. The high number of blankspot broadcast area 
in West Kalimantan is in line with the results of research and field survey conducted by Monitor- 
ing Center of Communication and Information Ministry in 2011, regarding the overflowing of 
Malaysian television and radio broadcasting into the three border areas, namely Sajingan (Sambas 
Regency), Sanggau Ledo and Entikong (Sanggau Regency) which can be seen in Table 1. 

People in Entikong Sub-district generally already have a satellite dish, so they can access 
the national television broadcasts. Previously, people only used UHF antenna, which only 
received Malaysian television and TVRI broadcasts. The transition from UHF antennas to 
satellite dishes occurred since the early 2000s. In addition to national television broadcasts, 
the public also get access to local television broadcasts, such as TVRI Pontianak, Ruai TV, 
and Sanggau TV. As for self-paid cable television, there are already incoming service provid- 
ers, namely Sonia Vision and Astro owned by Malaysia. TVRI Pontianak Station was also 
broadcasted through satellite and could be enjoyed by the people in border area. However, 
in the year 2014 TVRI Pontianak Station stopped broadcasting through satellite due to the 
findings by the BPK. Since then, TVRI Pontianak Station broadcast only in the area of 
Pontianak. On the contrary, people in Entikong can actually access TVRI Timor Leste and 
TVRI Bali, because it has been broadcast using satellite. People in Entikong Sub-district also 
expressed hope for transmitters tower in the border area, so that they could watch television 
without the use of satellite dish and could watch live events on television, especially national 
sports such as football, badminton and boxing. They generally use satellite dish to receive 
national television broadcasts. Related to broadcast content, the people hope that the prob- 
lems and portraits of the border areas can be discussed in many national broadcasts, whether 
newscastings or other television programs, such as entertainment and film. 

As for radio broadcast, Sanggau Regency has RRI Sanggau which broadcasts at the dis- 
trict/regency level. RRI Sanggau was inaugurated back in April 2017. However, long before 
RRI Sanggau was established, RRI Entikong was already officially established and aired. RRI 
Entikong is the only RRI station located at the border sub-district level. RRI Entikong Broad- 
casting has been running well and independently. The broadcast programs that are aired also 
vary, such as Sanggau Panorama, Morning Home, Public Opinion and Friend Greetings. In 
addition there is a program, Rumah Kita, which became a favorite program of the listeners. 
Rumah Kita is program that elevates the culture of the local ethnic group and is broadcasted 
using the local language, such as Dayak Iban, Dayak Bidayuh and Javanese Language (to accom- 
modate Javanese transmigrant groups). The Entikong people are also active in conveying their 


Table 1. Comparation of Indonesian and Malayasian Broadcast Frequency in The Border Area of 
Sajingan, Sanggau Ledo, and Entikong. 


Monitored frequency 


Sajingan Sanggau Ledo Entikong 
Type of 
No. broadcast Indonesia Malaysia Indonesia Malaysia Indonesia Malaysia 
il FM Radio 2 18 3 18 2 34 
Broadcast 
2 TV 1 4 1 5 1 11 
Broadcast 
Total 3 22 4 23 3 45 


Source: Balmon Kelas II Pontianak, 2016 in Kurnia, 2016. 
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aspiration in the segment of Public Opinion. As for the frequency of the broadcast frequency, 
RRI Entikong airs on 106.6 FM. RRI Entikong broadcasts even reach out and have listeners all 
the way to Kuching and Serian, Malaysia. RRI Entikong broadcast can also be heard not only 
through the radio, but also from the smartphone by downloading the RRI Play application from 
the Google Store app or by using a built-in radio application on the phone. 


3.2 Consumption patterns of television broadcasts 


In the category of television broadcast, 97% of respondents claimed to have a television and 
only 3% who do not have television. While for accessing television broadcasting, 88% of 
respondents stated they access national television broadcast via satellite dish, 6% using cable 
TV, only 2% using UHF antenna. Based on the results of in-depth interviews, the people in 
border area long for and need national broadcasts. Therefore, since the popular use of satellite 
dish, the local community fund theirselves to purchase the satellite dish. There are still some 2% 
of respondents who use UHF antennas. This may be due to unfavorable economic factors to 
purchase satellite dish, or limited access to remote areas on the Entikong border. The existence 
of the desire and efforts of the people in border area to be able to access the national broadcast 
signifies the sense of belonging of the people in border area towards Indonesia and reflects the 
identity of the people in Entikong border as part of the Indonesian nation. 

Regarding accessibility to Indonesia's national broadcasts, 80% claimed that they could 
access Indonesia's national broadcast, 15% respondents are neutral, and 3% respondents 
claimed they could not access Indonesia's national broadcast. The number of 3% of respond- 
ents is in line with the number of 3% who do not own television and 2% respondents still 
using UHF antenna. There are possibilities that these 3% respondents, who can not access 
the national broadcast of Indonesia, are respondents who do not own television or satellite 
dish antenna. Whereas, for the accessibility to Malaysia's broadcast, about 24% respond- 
ents claimed they could access Malaysia's broadcast, 27% respondents are netral, and 45% 
respondents stated that they could not access the Malaysia's broadcasst. Based on FGD's 
result, the greatest aspirations conveyed by the border community is the desire for access to 
live sports broadcasts, such as football and regional sporting events. The border community 
is fond of watching alongside sports games, especially when Indonesia matches against neigh- 
boring countries, such as Malaysia. They expressed a strong sense of nationalism and unity 
that emerged especially when the match with Indonesia against Malaysia was underway. 

In everyday life, 5% of respondents spend time watching television over 9 hours, 7% for 
6 to 9 hours, 36% for 3-5 hours, while at most 51% of respondents spend only 1 to 2 hours 
watching television. This can be because the respondents are final year students of SMK, 
who spend more time in school or preparing practice and learning for the next day. As for the 
choice of television viewing time, 60% of respondents said watching television at night, 21% 
in the afternoon, 16% during the day, and only 2% watching in the morning. The majority 
of respondents who watch television in the afternoon and evening are due to the morning 
and afternoon, the respondent are still in school. About the level of favourite in watching 
television, 61% of respondents said they liked watching television, 32% said they were neutral 
and 4% said they were not fond of watching television. From this fondness, the researchers 
continue the question about the passion of watching Indonesian and Malaysian television 
broadcasts. The result is 74% said they enjoyed watching Indonesian national broadcast, 
16% said they were neutral, and 5% said they did not like to watch Indonesian television. In 
comparison, the next question asked about the level of favourite Malaysian television broad- 
casting, the data obtained as follows, 21% of respondents claimed to watch the broadcasts of 
Malaysia, 29% said neutral, and 46% said not to watch the broadcast Malaysia. 


3.3 Consumption patterns of radio broadcasts 


In the category of radio broadcast, 43% of respondents claimed to have a radio and 56% do 
not have radio. This can be due to the transformation of sophistication in access to informa- 
tion, so that the public no longer has radio in the conventional form. This is seen in the next 
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question which is 61% of respondents stated accessing radio via mobile phone, only 5% have 
analog radio, and 34% stated neutral and abstain. In daily life, 2% of respondents spend time 
listening to the radio over 18 hours, 2% for 12 to 18 hours, 6% for 6-12 hours, while at most 51% 
of respondents spend only 1 to 6 hours and 40% of respondents do not listen to the radio. The 
low level of listening to the radio can be due to the respondents which are the young generation 
who more fond of popular broadcasts on television. Meanwhile, based on field studies, in-depth 
interviews and FGD showed that loyal radio listeners, especially RRI Entikong, were mostly 
people of over 30 years of age, especially those who are living in the rural areas and working 
in the fields. As for the choice of radio listening time, 43% of respondents said listening to the 
radio at night, 20% in the afternoon, 19% during the day, and only 12% listening in the morning. 
About the level of favourite in listening to the radio, 38% of respondents said they liked 
listening the radio, 40% said they were neutral and 16% said they were not fond of listen- 
ing radio. Regarding accessibility to Indonesia's radio broadcasts, 62% claimed that they 
could access Indonesia's radio broadcast, 23% respondents are neutral, and 10% respond- 
ents claimed they could not access Indonesia's radio broadcast. A total of 62% of respond- 
ents who said they can access the national radio broadcast are respondents who have access 
to RRI Entikong's broadcast. While the rests are the respondents who can not access RRI 
Entikong due to the hilly geographical contour of Entikong. RRI Entikong signal type is 
the FM signal, which cannot reach areas obstructed by hills. Thus, although RRI Entikong 
has a very large coverage area reach to Malaysia, there are still rural areas in Indonesia's 
border area that cannot access RRI Entikong broadcast. As for access to Malaysian radio 
broadcasts, 21% of respondents stated that they could access the Malaysian broadcast, 27% 
stated that they were neutral, 45% stated that they could not access the Malaysian broadcast. 
Regarding the level of listening to national radio broadcasts, 61% of respondents said they 
enjoyed the national radio broadcasts, 22% said they were neutral, and 10% said they were 
not interested in listening to Indonesian radio broadcasts. Meanwhile, in comparison to the 
level of listening to Malaysian radio broadcasts, 21% said they liked listening to Malaysian 
radio broadcasts, 31% said they were neutral, and 42% said they were not interested in listen- 
ing to Malaysian radio broadcasts. Thir fondness for listening to Malaysian radio broadcasts 
could be due to the background of the common cultural identity and daily local language 
usage of the border community in Entikong and the entertainment songs are more varied. 


3.4 Broadcasting and national identity in Entikong, West Kalimantan 


Regarding the usefulness of broadcasts in the Entikong border area, 88% of respondents felt 
the benefits of the broadcasts consumed, 91% felt the existence of broadcasts adding to the 
latest knowledge and information, 80% said the broadcasts increased self-motivation, and 
88% said the broadcasts increase their love to Indonesia. Overall, the presence of broadcasts 
consumed perceived benefit and positive impact for border community. As for the correlation 
between the presence of broadcasts with a sense of nationality, 57% of respondents said the 
emergence of a sense of optimism towards Indonesia. Based on the results of field studies and 
in-depth interviews, the low level of optimism is due to news that reflects the negative side of 
the current state of the nation, for example corruption and criminality. Furthermore, a total 
of 74% of respondents felt the increase in knowledge about developments that occurred in 
Indonesia and 75% felt that those broadcast increasing their pride to Indonesia. 

In terms of language and culture, a number of 68% respondents stated that the broad- 
casts made border communities more frequent in using Indonesian language, 52% stated that 
makes them want to learn foreign languages, 69% said they knew international developments, 
34% felt an increased interest in other countries” culture, 34% felt that they wanted to live 
in another country. The high number of Indonesian language usage due to the influence of 
national broadcasting consumption, when viewed from the perspective of Fishman (1977), 
Althusser, and Bachofer (2014) it will show the role of language as a symbol of the bearer 
of the idea of nationality and national identity that is broadcast through national broad- 
casts. Language became a symbol of unifying the Indonesian nation which consists of vari- 
ous tribes and local languages. Indonesian language becomes a representation of national 
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identity which is broadcast through national broadcasts. With the Indonesian-language 
broadcasts, then a border community, as receiver, received message that they also have the 
same language, that proved and showed they are one community. This language influence in 
national broadcast and receiver interpretation in forming identity process is exemplified in 
that case. These broadcast patterns, that are being consumed by the border community, will 
also influence the forming of collective identity as one nation and one community. While the 
desire and knowledge of the global world indicates that the border community is not less 
informed by the people in big cities. The respondents, who in this case are the youth on the 
border of Entikong, have the same desire and knowledge as the youth in general to be able to 
explore and increase their knowledge to compete in this globalized world. 

The correlation between the broadcast consumed and the national identity can be seen from 
the efforts of the border community, that initially have not access to the national television 
broadcast, but attempted independently by purchasing a satellite dish to watch Indonesian 
broadcasting. In fact, they can enjoy the Malaysian broadcast by using ordinary UHF antenna, 
without the need to spend more to buy a satellite dish. A strong desire and need for national 
broadcasting can also be seen from their hope to get access to live broadcasts of football 
matches, especially the matches where Indonesia participate and compete. These points out the 
existence of a strong sense of belonging of Entikong border community towards Indonesia, 
despite its remote isolation in the rural and directly neighboring Malaysia, any access limita- 
tions which they experience, as well as the distance between the border area and the urban 
center, does not diminish the spirit and the sense of nationalism of the border community. 
Judging from the concept of the ‘imagined community’ (Anderson, 1983), the border commu- 
nity who experiences delays in development, limited access, far from urban centers and govern- 
ment, and have not interact directly with other Indonesians across the archipelago, but are able 
to imagine themselves as part of the Indonesian nation. These things, further strengthen the 
sense of nationalism owned by border communities, especially in the border area of Entikong. 


4 CONCLUSION 


In the case of consumption patterns of television broadcasting, almost all the border communi- 
ties already own the television, expressed fond of watching television and attempted to access 
national broadcasts through purchasing a satellite dish. In some areas, border communities 
can access Malaysian television broadcasts. As for the pattern of radio broadcast consump- 
tion, only half of respondents who have analog radio and the rests access the radio through 
the built-in application of the mobile phone. Most border communities can access the national 
radio broadcasts from RRI Entikong and there are still some respondents who can access the 
Malaysian radio broadcast. Most people are fond border radio broadcasts Indonesia (RRI 
Entikong) and the rest fond of radio broadcasts Malaysia. The presence of national broadcast- 
ers in the border region Entikong perceived benefits and its positive impact on border com- 
munities. The existence of these broadcasts is felt to increase knowledge, information about the 
latest developments in Indonesia, and a sense of pride towards Indonesia. Broadcasts play a 
role in improving the sense of nationality and the use of Indonesian language in the daily life of 
the Entikong border community. A strong sense of nationalism appears on their eagerness and 
efforts to access national broadcasts Indonesia amid all the limitations they have. 
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ABSTRACT: This study is aimed to investigate the issue of slut-shaming in social media 
further. In the digital era, social media becomes the borderless space, where people can 
socialize, interact, and express themselves. On the contrary, social media has also become the 
forum where cyber-bullying, particularly slut-shaming, happens. The victims of social sham- 
ing are mostly young women, including college students. On the basis of that background, 
this study was conducted to find more about the slut-shaming phenomenon in social media. 
To achieve this goal, research data were collected through guestionnaires with female stu- 
dents of English Department, Bina Nusantara University, as the respondents. The obtained 
data were analysed both quantitatively and qualitatively. The findings show that females tend 
to feel insecure and uncomfortable in social media, even though the latter is an effective tool 
for women to voice up their issues. In addition, victim-blaming still exists in the Indonesian 
context. Slut-shaming also happens to women who do not follow the Indonesian values and 
norms. This study will offer a new perspective about slut-shaming in the Indonesian context 
and will be a helpful source in developing curriculum policy, specifically course material, to 
handle slut-shaming in cyberspace. 


Keywords: Social media, Cyber-bullying, Slut-shaming, Internet, feminism 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Slut-shaming, a social stigma labelled to women who are considered to have “unconventional” 
sexual behaviours, is not a new phenomenon in society. For example, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
wrote about this theme in his famous novel The Scarlet Letter, published in 1850. Webb 
(2015) even mentioned that slut-shaming occurred in the era of Roman Republic, where 
married women were ideologically contrasted to sluts. In America, this issue became a main 
concern for feminists, since a research conducted by the American Association of University 
Women in 1993stated that three-fourths of female students in the eighth grade have experi- 
enced sexual abuses, either physical or verbally (Tanenbaum, 2015). 

Slut-shaming happens not only in the real world, but also in cyberspace, especially in social 
media such as Instagram, Path, and Twitter. Ideally, social media can serve as a facility to 
express self and to interact with others. Moreover, social media are often promoted as a 
democratic venue, where everyone can voice their opinions (Tate, 2016). However, in reality, 
women have possibly become the target of slut-shaming in social media. In many instances, 
women in social media are labelled as sluts because they have posted pictures of themselves 
wearing revealing clothes or because they have non-conservative thoughts. One significant 
example of slut-shaming in social media is when Leslie Jones (an American actress) became a 
target of slut-shaming because she played a role originated by men in the reboot of the movie 
Ghostbuster released in 2016. 

In Indonesia, female celebrities like Ayu Ting-Ting and Mulan Jameela have frequently 
become victims of slut-shaming in their Instagram accounts due to their behaviours and per- 
sonal lives. Not only celebrities, but also ordinary women can become the target of slut-shaming, 
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as stated by Nurvitasari (2016), who wrote that one of her friends experienced slut-shaming 
because of her appearance and her dating style in social media. There are several stories about 
sexual assault and social stigma on women in the cyberspace. Unfortunately, the data and statis- 
tics about this issue are not available yet, since there is no systematic reporting method for this 
kind of case (Nurvitasari, 2016). 

The number of social media users is increasing every year, and women are active social 
media users, particularly on Instagram and Twitter. According to Brenner (in Herring and 
Kapidjic, 2015), female teenagers spend more time in social media than their male counter- 
parts do. They generally use social media to communicate with their peers and to strengthen 
the existing friendships. Related to the issue of slut-shaming previously explained, this study 
intends to investigate further about this issue by focusing on the experience of female stu- 
dents in Binus University. 

The stigma of slut-shaming has severe psychological impacts on the victims. In 2016, 
Tiziana from France sent her sexy video to her ex-boyfriend, who later spread the video on 
the Internet. Being unable to cope with the comments from netizens, Tiziana committed sui- 
cide. Focussing on the major psychological effects on slut-shaming, this study is conducted 
to explore this issue by limiting the scope only to female English literature students in Binus 
University. This study will offer a new perspective about slut-shaming in social media and 
will be a constructive source in developing curriculum policy, specifically course material, or 
technology to handle slut-shaming in cyberspace. 

In this study, we apply both quantitative and qualitative methods, with female English 
students of Binus University as the respondents. Data were taken from the results of a ques- 
tionnaire distributed to 40 students in September and October 2017. The questionnaire con- 
tained nine questions: seven closed questions and two open questions. Since this study is 
focussed on a small group of respondents, it does not intend to generalize the opinion and 
experience of female students related to slut-shaming, but to interpret the answers from an 
individual's perspectives and thoughts. From here, a further research with a bigger aim can 
be elaborated. 


2 DISCUSSION 


In this section, we present the result of the questionnaire as well as the discussion and inter- 
pretation of the data. The questionnaire was distributed to 40 female students from English 
Department, Binus University, in the age range of 17-22 years. The respondents were not 
asked to write their name, because we expected that by being anonymous, they could be more 
comfortable in answering the questions since slut-shaming is a sensitive issue for women. All 
of the questions are composed in Indonesian for easy understanding. The translation and the 
result can be observed in Table 1. 

Table 1 summarizes the result of the closed questions, and the discussion of the result is 
as follows. Questions 1 and 2 are placed in the beginning of the questionnaire to know what 
social media that respondents use the most often and what reasons they have for using social 
media. Each social media platform has its own characteristics, and it could be the reason why 
respondents chose that particular platform instead of the others. Meanwhile, questions 3 and 
4 focus on their experience in using social media, but still in a general sense. Still in a form 
of closed questions, questions 5-7 try to narrow down the topic into slut-shaming in social 
media. In questions 5 and 6, we would like to know whether the respondents have any experi- 
ence of being slut-shamed in social media or not. Finally, question 7 is about their friends or 
relatives’ experience. 

For question 1, the result indicates that 35 students chose Instagram, 4 students chose 
Twitter, and 2 students chose Facebook. The total number of answers is 41, since apparently 
one respondent chose two options. On the basis of the result for question 1, it can be seen 
how respondents use a photo-sharing platform the most. This implies how visual contents 
seem to be their most important consideration in choosing social media platform. Next, the 
result of question 2 shows that students use social media to spend their free time (22), to find 
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Table 1. Answers for the closed questions. 


No. Questions Answers 


Twitter: 4 
Instagram: 35 
Path: 2 
Facebook: 0 
To find friends: 6 
To express self: 5 
To spend time: 22 
Other reasons: 7 (find 
photos, get updated, etc.) 
Yes: 30 
No: 10 
4. Before posting photos or status in social media, what a. Not wanting to feel 
consideration do you have? embarrassed: 16 
b. Fearing that it will hurt 
other people's feelings: 17 
c. Seeing the benefits of 
the post: 6 
3 Have you ever experienced slut-shaming (labelled as a bad a. Yes: 36 
woman because of the way you dress or behave) in social b. No: 4 
media? (if the answer is not, go straight to question number 7) 
6. What did you feel after experiencing slut-shaming? 


JA Which social media do you use the most often? 


2. Your main reason for using social media: 


LP TP AN Pp 


3, Have you ever felt unsafe or uncomfortable in social media? 


Tp 


a. Sad 

b. Embarrassed 
c. Angry: 2 
d. Afraid: 1 
e. Other: 1 (indifferent) 
a. Yes: 9 
b. No: 29 


yA Has your friend/relative ever experienced slut-shaming? 


friends (6), to express themselves (5), and for other reasons (e.g., to get updated and to find 
photos (7). Again, for question 2, a number of students chose more than one option. Most 
of the respondents consider social media as a way to spend their leisure time, but it can be 
seen how a number of respondents also use social media to interact with other people and 
also to express themselves. For youth, the Internet is the potential space for them to interact 
and to express their opinions more freely since in geographical and social terms, cyberspace 
is not limited by any boundary. 

In question 3, the students were asked whether they have ever felt unsafe or uncomfortable 
in social media. The result shows 75% “yes” and 25% “no”. The majority of respondents 
who answered “yes” seem to agree with Tate’s statement that despite its democratizing capac- 
ity, cyberspace could be a dangerous space for women. Related to question 3, in question 4, 
we asked what aspects they consider before posting in social media. Social media is a public 
space, and if it is not set as locked/private, the content can basically be viewed by everyone in 
the Internet. Thus, some people might have considerations about what to post and what not 
to post in social media. The answers reveal that 16 students chose not wanting to feel embar- 
rassed, 17 chose fearing that it will hurt other people’s feelings, and 6 chose seeing the ben- 
efits of the post. Most of the respondents think that when posting in social media, they have 
to think about other people’s feelings. They do not want their post to hurt and annoy other 
people. On the contrary, 16 students think what they post should not embarrass themselves. 

Moving on to the fifth question, which focuses on slut-shaming in social media, 90% 
answered that they have never been slut-shamed, while 10% answered that they have expe- 
rienced slut-shaming. When asked what they felt after being slut-shamed in question 6, two 
respondents answered that they felt angry, one said that she felt afraid, and one felt indif- 
ferent about it. Then, for question 7, on whether their friends/relatives have experienced 
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slut-shaming, 29 respondents answered no, 9 answered yes, and 2 did not answer. It is some- 
how a relief to know that most of the respondents have never experienced slut-shaming. 
However, this also leaves a question: what kind of definition of slut-shaming do they have 
in mind? Do the respondents really understand which actions can be categorized as slut- 
shaming, since the first- and third-semester students in Binus University have not taken any 
course that include feminism and sexism topics in the syllabus (e.g., literary criticism)? 

In question 8, we would like to get their opinion about the slut-shaming cases experienced 
by public figures like Ayu Ting Ting and Mulan Jameela (singers famous for their so-called 
love scandals) and Awkarin (an Instagram celebrity who often poses in revealing clothes). 
Meanwhile, question 9 asks the readers to give suggestions about what should be done to 
stop slut-shaming in social media. These last two questions are open questions because we 
wanted the respondents to elaborate their answers and from here, we could analyse their 
opinion towards slut-shaming phenomenon in social media. 

We categorized the answers based on the similarities of their points of view in approaching 
the topic. Then, we picked answers that best represent the topic of this research and discussed 
them using feminist and cultural studies theories. The answer for question 8 can be four: 
victim blaming, netizens’ responsibility, neutral tone, or gimmick and indifference. We will 
explain what each category is and present the answer that most represents the idea. 

First, victim blaming means that the respondents” answers indicate that they blame the 
victims for the slut-shaming they receive. A total of 19 respondents think that it is because of 
the public figures” clothes or behaviour and that they deserve to be slut-shamed. A 19-year- 
old respondent stated that, “If they (the female celebrities) decided to wear revealing clothes, 
they have to accept the consequences. Indonesian society tends to be conservative.” Another 
respondent (also a 19-year-old girl) emphasized that what the celebrities posted is against 
Indonesian norms and values. One point to underline here is that respondents think that 
public figures still have to hold onto Eastern/Indonesian norms and values despite the fact 
that cyberspace is not limited by geographical borders. 

The second category is netizens’ fault, which signifies that slut-shaming happens because 
netizens cannot control their behaviour and words in the Internet. This is the answer from a 
17-year old respondent: “It (slut-shaming) needs to be stopped. Not only because slut-sham- 
ing ruins someone’s reputation, but also because human beings do not have the right to judge 
other people. They must respect other people’s rights.” Another respondent (a 19-year-old 
girl) even said that, instead of doing slut-shaming and publicly shaming the women, netizens 
could give constructive comments through private messages. 

Furthermore, one respondent’s answer (a 22-year-old student) showed her awareness 
about gender stigma in the society, “... in Indonesia, it doesn’t have to be Awkarin or any 
other artist, girls who wear revealing clothes, even just for a bit, will always be judged and 
labelled as sluts.” She continued, “But then when boys do the same thing, they are praised 
and congratulated for it. It’s unfair, and it’s what the society thinks. Boys will be boys and 
girls will be sluts.” The respondent’s answer shows her concern about gender labels and gen- 
der inequality in society. Girls who look sexy will be immediately labelled as sluts; in contrast, 
boys will be praised when they can “conquer” many girls. 


Table 2. Answers for the open questions. 


No. Questions Answers 
8. What do you think about the slut-shaming experienced Victim blaming: 19 
by female public figures like Awkarin, Ayu Ting Ting, Netizens’ fault: 16 
and Mulan Jameela? Neutral-tone: 3 
Gimmick: 1 
Indifference: 1 
9. In your opinion, what should netizens do to stop Both sides” responsibility: 2 
slut-shaming in social media? Netizens’ responsibility: 28 


Women’s responsibility: 9 
Indifference: 1 
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Next, we categorized the answers that show slut-shaming is both netizens' and public figures” 
responsibility as neutral tone. The respondents in this category think that slut-shaming can be 
avoided if netizens and public figures are more careful in expressing themselves in the Internet. 
They also believe that the Internet is a free space where people can give any comment. One 
answer from an 18-year-old respondent represents this: “In my opinion, people's perspectives 
are different. Some people might think it's common and not their business. Some also think 
that it's not right and should be corrected. But everyone is free to give their opinion”. Besides 
trying to sound neutral, this respondent also highlighted the democratic element of cyberspace, 
where anyone (despite their social and cultural background) can express their opinions freely. 

Meanwhile, one respondent has an opinion that what the public figures do and the con- 
troversy around them is a promotional gimmick. She thinks that, “It's a common thing in 
entertainment industry. It's set up by their bosses (managers) so that they can be famous.” By 
doing controversial actions, more people will know them and their popularity will increase. 
The last category — indifference — means that one respondent does not follow the news of 
Indonesian celebrities and does not have any interest in it. 

For question 9, there can be four answers: both sides’ responsibility, netizens’ responsibility, 
women's responsibility, and indifference. In contrast to the result of question 8, which seems to 
victim-blame the female celebrities, the result of question 9 indicates the importance for neti- 
zens to be well-mannered and positive in giving comments. An 18-year-old respondent said that 
netizens should think “what if they are in the position of being slut-shamed”. Another student 
adds that, “If netizens see a post that they do not like in social media, they'd better ignore it.” 
A number of respondents also highlighted that netizens need to learn about ethics and have 
knowledge of using social media. The following answer represents the idea: “Slut-shaming can 
be reduced by educating the netizens about the right way to use social media.” 

Some respondents (nine students), however, seem to put the blame on the women only, as 
shown in these answers: 


If they live in Indonesia, not in Europe, they have to dress appropriately if they do not 
want to receive negative comments. 


Don't be too vulgar in social media. 


The respondents seem to think that in order to stop slut-shaming, women's bodies should 
be regulated. They have to dress in a proper way, following the norms in Indonesia. This kind 
of answer indicates that it is women who provoke slut-shaming. There is no implication in 
their answer that shows how slut-shaming is an impact of gender inequality. 


3 CONCLUSION 


In America, for decades, slut-shaming has been an important issue. In Indonesia, along with 
the growing of social media, slut-shaming has become common, especially towards female 
celebrities. Unfortunately, this issue has not been explored much, as indicated by the lack of 
academic articles and news articles about it. Therefore, this study can be a valuable source in 
dealing with the issue before 1t grows more severe. 

From the result of the questionnaire, it can be seen how using social media has become one 
way for the respondents to spend their free time. They even use it to express themselves, such 
as posting photos or sharing opinions. However, the result also shows that the respondents 
(all are female) still feel unsafe and uncomfortable in social media, while actually social media 
can be an effective tool for women to bring their issues to the forefront. Another thing that 
can be noted from the discussion of the result is that the action of victim-blaming still exists. 
There is still an opinion that women deserve to be slut-shamed if they do not dress and act 
following Indonesian values and norms. The respondents (who are also female) seem to inter- 
nalize the dichotomy between good girls and slutty girls. Ringrose and Renold (in Armstrong 
et al., 2014) see this as a form of internalized oppression, which could be threatening for the 
movement of gender equality. 
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On the basis of our study results, we have a suggestion to help in dealing with the situation. 
The Internet has become a necessity for this generation of “digital natives” (a term coined 
by Ethan Zuckerman in his book Digital Cosmopolitans in the Age of Connection), yet this 
technology progress has not been accompanied by sufficient education about how to use it 
appropriately. To tackle this problem, we believe Internet education that incorporates gender 
equality needs to be included as part of the college curriculum in Binus University. One of 
the subjects that should be considered in the course outline is gender education in social 
media. Students need to be introduced to the issues of slut-shaming, gender-based hatred, 
and sexual harassment in the Internet. By educating the students (both male and female), 
1t is expected that the young generation can have healthier and safer interactions in social 
media. Thus, cyberspace can be a harmless place for everyone, in general, and young women, 
in particular. 
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ABSTRACT: By earning the G-20 membership, the position of Indonesia as a country of 
emerging economy in global arena is unquestionable. However, domestically, the results of its 
National Development Program still create distinctive gaps between rural-urban regions, prov- 
inces, and islands. In the context of the Human Development Index, as issued by UNDP in 
2016, Indonesia ranks 133 in literacy. The study reported in this paper, therefore, aims to reveal 
one of potential roots of Indonesian disreputable literacy, which is portrayed in an urban area: 
Landungsari Village, Malang Regency, and East Java Province. The reading habit of the ele- 
mentary-school-age children is the focus of this study, because as the core element of literacy, 
the reading habit will increase human capital, particularly within the intellectual domain. To 
disclose how globalization affects literacy, the data are analyzed by reviewing the outcome of 
the 3-year community services and the recent field survey. The findings obviously illustrate that 
the low interest in reading is triggered by the influence of mobile life, unconducive surround- 
ings, and the misuse of communication device of advanced technology: smartphones. 


Keywords: globalization, human development, Landungsari Village, literacy, smartphones 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Appadural's idea (2010) on global capitalism as the grounds of globalization and the utiliza- 
tion of technology advancement as the representation of modernity implies that being modern 
is the concept of the globalization itself. Accordingly, Pieterse (1996) asserted that “modernity 
is a keynote in reflections on globalization”, whereas Giddens (1990) stated that “globalization 
is the corollary of modernity”. Oxford English Dictionary (1989) defines the word modern 
as “characteristic of the present or recent times, as distinguished from the remote past”. This 
signifies that globalization refers to spatial-geographical and temporal-historical dimensions. 
The present and the past become an inevitable part of understanding globalization. This is 
caused by the fact that, during its progress, globalization, which is always linked with modern 
life, cannot be separated from the development of technology; covering either information or 
communication. All these fields play a tremendous role in promoting mobile life, which dis- 
solves the barriers of not only time and space but also gender and age. 

Economy and technology are progressing in an interconnected manner, as a sign of moder- 
nity in the era of globalization. The betterment of a country is nevertheless judged internation- 
ally by the economic growth and the utilization of technology. This criterion makes Indonesia 
one of the world's largest advanced and emerging economies. The achievements gained from 
Indonesian's national development program promoted Indonesia to a position worthy of inter- 
national recognition. However, it is unfortunate that these achievements are not balanced out 
well with all-embracing development of the human life aspects. IPM (Human Development 
Index) implicitly remarks that the result of human development does not correlate strongly 
with the growth of national economy, which is achieved by the Indonesian government. 

The results of the National Development Program of Indonesia are always faced with 
development gaps. This is a logical consequence from being an archipelago with thousands 
of islands, which therefore increases the gaps between the ever-developing Java Island and 
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other islands, metropolitan cities, and remote areas, and even a rural-urban gap within 
a city. The term rural-urban itself becomes a little vague when it is associated with the 
existence of border, because in this globalization era, the advancement of technology (be 
it transportation, information, or communication technologies) makes all human activities 
progress rapidly. The continuous development in economy, as well as industrial advance- 
ment in all sectors play a significant role in increasing the rate of migration of Indonesian 
between different areas, islands, cities, or even villages. This mobile life, surely, also creates 
problems relating to the quality of human life, particularly in terms of proper environment, 
healthcare, and education. 

In the field of education, literacy becomes the base of the intellectual field to answer the 
challenge of globalization. The skill of writing and reading is believed to enable humankind 
to reach the worldwide civilization. Nevertheless, from the 188 countries studied by United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP), it was claimed that literacy in Indonesia in 2016 
decreased from the previous year: from 100th place to 133rd place. This is very different from 
the rank of a neighboring country, Malaysia, which is in the 59th place. It may suggest that 
the national development creates gaps not only related to geographical conditions, but also 
to the values of humanity, which are most likely being built through education. In summary, 
the result of infrastructure building in Indonesia does not correlate strongly with the result 
of human development. The low awareness level of the importance of reading and writing 
becomes a serious problem when, in reality, from the total of 250 million people of Indone- 
sia, on average, only 0.001% practice the literacy culture (Sagitarius, 2017). 

In Indonesia, the example of this kind of socio-cultural phenomena can be found eve- 
rywhere, including Java. If there is a notion that Java is an island where the population is 
thoroughly contented with the results of development programs compared to other islands, 
it is actually caused by the Java-centrist stereotyping. Holistically, however, this opinion is 
not necessarily true. The main attractions of Java as a business and education center, political 
rivalry, and other crucial functions, especially economic growth, lead to the dense population 
of Java. This populous society then gives rise to numerous urban areas, which automatically 
triggers the problems that have to be faced by its dwellers. Take, for example, the impact of 
mobile life as the character of urban society on the socio-cultural behavior, which consists of 
the entangled problems of economy, health, environment, and education. 

As the requirement to form a qualified human being, education relies on the literacy cul- 
ture as its core. However, the rapid advancement of technology, synergized with the cur- 
rent of globalization, which is known to have no barrier, apparently brings a detrimental 
impact on human quality development. On the one hand, technology enables faster process 
in transportation, transfer of information, and smooth communication. However, this sort 
of instant lifestyle often neglects the values that shape human character. In response to this, 
this study was carried out to uncover the reality of the gaps of other aspect of develop- 
ment, more importantly the role of the bombardment of information technology in affecting 
human development, especially the construction of human capital through literacy. 


2 METHOD 


The social change linked to the mobile life and its effect on the cultural change of the urban 
people of Landungsari Village essentially associated with the premise proposed by Goldthrope 
(1992: 126) “that economic development and social mobility are positively associated; the more 
economically developed a society, the higher the rates of social mobility that will display”. 
Although Goldthrope’s argument correlates industrial societies and mobile societies, the general 
assumption considerably underlines the prominent role of economic development. It means that 
if this phenomenon is placed within the context of globalization, the rapid industrial progress 
will not be the sole determining factor of people’s mobility, but it also involves other factors that 
become the part of characteristics of globalization, which principally relies on economy. 

To explore the socio-cultural transformation, which is pulled apart into two opposite poles, 
namely the high usage of technology as a symbol of modernity and the low literacy level as 
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the impact of economic growth of the urban society of Landungsari Village, the search of 
relational data is performed in two ways. 

On the basis of the local government program, Rencana Strategis 2013-2019 Desa Land- 
ungsari, the main goal is to optimize the potency and resources of the village by exploring 
the existing internal and external factors. This indicates the importance of accurate plans to 
face the changes. Optimization is meant to increase the welfare of villagers by raising their 
incomes. The betterment of financial status is very likely to be the priority to clarify the posi- 
tion of Landungsari Village, which is categorized as “self-supporting” village within both 
regency and provincial levels. However, in reality, the human resources quality of the people 
in Landungsari Village cannot adequately support the necessary changes because Landung- 
sari Village is not an industrial site that could absorb many workers. The total population 
number of 1,518 people (767 males and 751 females) in the age range of 7-18 years do not 
have formal education. Data from the Village Headman Office is used as the basis to observe 
the socio-economic and socio-cultural behaviors of the people of Landungsari Village. The 
expected changes of these behaviors will be observed by conducting fieldwork to elucidate 
the connection of its impact toward the reading habit of the children. 

Before the field survey was done, the result of the community service, which was performed 
consecutively from 2014 to 2016, was reviewed. Basically, the community service activity also 
aimed to map the reading habits of the students at the state Elementary School (SDN) Land- 
ungsari II located in Dusun Klandungan, a densely populated sub-district but located quite 
far from the center of the village. The low reading habit is then compared with the recent 
survey conducted in the last two weeks of July 2017 in the two elementary schools. Both are 
state schools and the only elementary schools in Landungsari Village. One of the schools is the 
same school that the community service has helped 3 years ago. Meanwhile, the other school is 
located in Dusun Ndungan, which is closer to the center of the village and the main road con- 
necting two cities. The comparison between the places and the communities in which students 
live in is done to trace whether the use of smartphones influences their reading habits differ- 
ently. Exploring the reading habit of children between 7 and 12 years of age, who, theoreti- 
cally, enter the second phase in the classification of communication stages after the non-verbal 
communication (Saville-Troike, 2006: 230-231) is used to trace the link of literacy culture, a 
supporting environment, and other factors that become the characteristics of globalization. 


3 DISCUSSION 


Before 20-30 years, Landungsari Village was an agricultural village, with most of the vil- 
lagers doing farming and animal husbandry. However, the drastic changes happened in the 
1990s with the establishment of some universities and institutes in its surrounding area. The 
unavoidable sharp increase of newcomers, especially students from neighboring cities or even 
islands, shaped the village, which was initially categorized as a rural-sub-urban area, and 
transformed it into urban area with crowded inhabitants. Because of its location adjacent to 
the main road of the City of Malang, which connects the Surabaya and Batu cities, Land- 
ungsari Village today is really citified. This becomes an interesting example because the eco- 
nomic growth is not always correlated with industrial advancement. In fact, there are other 
factors of globalization that support the dynamics of national economy in Indonesia, e.g., 
the mobile life, which is not even industrialization. 

The backlash of the arrival of new migrants who continuously take up the space of Land- 
ungsari Village is the rise of income for local people, which, in fact, results in human progress. 
Lindsay's argument (in Harrison and Huntington, 2000: 283) that “human progress is not 
possible without economic growth” has gained importance in support of the changing ori- 
entation patterns of the people in this village. Previously, their way to generate income relied 
on farming and animal husbandry activities. However, for the sake of a prosperous future, 
today, they leave their agriculture to adapt with modernity. Almost the entire productive land 
in the village was transformed into buildings functioned as micro-economy entrepreneur- 
ship, which can quickly generate income, by means of food stalls, computer rental, groceries, 
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stationeries, and, more importantly, rental rooms. Consequently, this shortcut economic 
achievement changed their culture—the oversimplified thoughts to take opportunity. 

The subjective sense of culture makes the situation of the people of Landungsari Vil- 
lage critical. The poor performance of human resources in terms of education is shown by 
the fact that as high as 42.3% of the total local population do not have formal education. 
This phenomenon has indirectly become a portrait of a complicated urban society or even a 
torn-apart society: the right leg goes to the modern lifestyle, while the left one has difficulty 
in following that step, and even tends to remain unchanged. This reality clearly explains 
the discrepancy between the ideas of modern and non-modern. Referring to the socio-cul- 
tural factors that determine modernity, it is important to take into account King's assertion 
on group's exposures. He said, “to see societies as varying contributions of modern and 
non-modern elements, sometimes mutually indifferent, sometimes mutually supportive, and 
sometimes mutually hostile” (in Harrison and Hutingtton, 2000: 113). These three criteria 
are the unavoidable obstacles in constructing rural-urban society to be a good and stable 
society, as described in the case of Landungsari Village. Technology as the vehicle of globali- 
zation disrupts the social and cultural orders within the society. 

Mobile life enjoys a high speed due to technology. Means of transportations, flow of infor- 
mation, and sophisticated communication tools blurred all borders of time and space. Smart- 
phone is the product of technology that was created to accelerate and ease communication 
across geographical barriers, such as villages, urban-suburban areas, cities, islands, and even 
countries. In Indonesia, the possession of this technological product within the last decade 
has become the symbol of modern lifestyle, making the phrases must have, must buy, and 
must use daily mottos. In general, this lifestyle is, in fact, creating changes in the society's 
behavior, including that of elementary school students. 

The study that was stressed on the usage of smartphone as a product of information tech- 
nology by elementary school students shows a negative trend. Of the 250 students of SDN 
Landungsari I, 183 (73.2%) had smartphones, with 170 of them had their own, while the 
other 13 borrowed it from their parents or family members. However, in SDN Landungsari 
II, of a total of 72 students, 67 (93%) had smartphones: 53 had their own, and 14 borrowed 
from their family members. The ownership of smartphones, however, does not signify the 
positive connectedness with the students” reading habit. This can be traced from the students” 
favorite choice of the applications served in smartphones, namely Internet games. Undoubt- 
edly, the function of smartphone such as for sending message, attending calls, taking pictures, 
or listening to music, embraces modern lifestyle: practical, economical, and fashionable. 
However, prioritizing playing games seems to be a large part of explanation why children 
literacy culture is decreasing from time to time. 

Dealing with the reading habits of the students of SDN Landungsari I and II, the result 
of the survey underscores that, besides the influence of Internet games, the low literacy level 
happens because the bigger portion of their reading activity relies on reading for school 
instead of reading for pleasure (Figure 1). Different from reading for pleasure, which can 
strongly evoke their new ideas and help discover facts and experiences (Mikulecky and Jef- 
fries, 1996), reading for school is done only to meet the targeted purposes or to keep up with 
school compulsory. Reading for pleasure is fundamental for shaping the intellectual quality 
of the students. Children's love for reading will stimulate their critical thinking, which can 
henceforth be used to manifest their insights into writing competency. In brief, when reading 
for pleasure does not become the part of children's daily routine, their literacy culture can be 
classified as deficient. 

Unfortunately, students' engagement with smartphones in both of the elementary schools 
in Landungsari has totally taken over their interest in reading. This condition is aggravated 
by the absence of paragons, unconducive environment, and unavailability of proper facilities 
to motivate children to read. Even to the students of the Elementary School of SDN Land- 
ungsari I who do not have smartphones (about 17%) and those of SDN Landungsari II (7%), 
the dream of buying, having, and using smartphones is stronger than the spirit of reading for 
pleasure. Thus, it can be said that smartphones are also playing a prominent role for children 
in celebrating globalization. 
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SDN Landungsari I SDN Landungsari IT 
(250 students) (72 students) 


E For School For Pleasure 


Figure 1. Students’ reading habits. 


It is true that the island of Java to this point is still securing its position as the center of 
national development. However, the tempting infrastructures as the result of development 
would be paradoxical when it is contrasted with the results of human development. As a 
magnetic attraction for the migrants from all over Indonesia, Java contributes to the com- 
plicated socio-cultural phenomena, especially because of the presence of myriads of urban 
areas. As a citified village, Landungsari is one of the prototypes of the crowded urban in East 
Java, Indonesia, which represents the impact of imbalance results of Indonesian develop- 
ment program. 

The results of the study carried out in Landungsari Village reveal one of the salient exam- 
ples where smartphones have enabled the change of the socio-cultural behavior of Indone- 
sian children since the young age. The time when they start to get engaged in educational 
institutions, which forge their way to the future, is interrupted by the globalized lifestyle. 
The negative impact of uncontrollable smartphone usage by elementary-school-age children 
within the rural-urban society of Landungsari Village contributes to the decrease of the 
human capital. The fundamental level of literacy culture and the surroundings, which has the 
view that the achievement of national development is material prosperity, contributes to the 
misleading concept that weakens human values. In a certain extent, this indicates that Indo- 
nesians are in a so-called trap of the paradoxical National Development Program. The result 
of the program, whose core is in economic growth in accordance with the global standard, 
seems to occupy its own pole, which is the opposite of the pole of the achievement of the 
less taken-care-of human resources development. There is neglect toward the human values 
because the Indonesian children, as represented by the children of Landungsari Village, in 
the age group of 7-12 years lost their golden period of constructing human capital by literacy 
activities. 


4 CONCLUSION 


There is an entanglement between the hidden impact of globalization and the values of 
humanity. Improper response to globalization, the misuse of communication devices, par- 
ticularly smartphone as a product of advanced technology by children of elementary schools 
is worrisome. The fulfillment of modern lifestyle in a wrong time and wrong place is a tre- 
mendous disaster for the future Indonesia. Because of the outpouring of technology, the 
current of social changes continues to move rapidly, and the children as the precious springs 
of the future are not being nurtured properly. The poor awareness of the rural-urban society, 
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as exemplified by Landungsari people, toward the significance of literacy as the main sup- 
porting pillar of human capital casts a huge threat. The fact that children's reading habit 
is declining year by year, as a result of modern lifestyle, definitely cannot be trivialized if 
Indonesia truly wishes to be part of the global society. It requires awareness by all members 
of the Indonesian society that the reading habit is a golden milestone for literacy culture. In 
addition, there is a need for an understanding that the national development of Indonesia 
1s not merely a rapid emerging economy, but also does attach to the improvement of human 
capital. Furthermore, one of its predominant aspects is reputable level of literacy. 

In conclusion, the Indonesian government should be attentive toward the crucial role of 
literacy as the underpinning element of human capital because it will threaten the future of 
a holistic Indonesian human resources development. Globalization, which attributes to the 
ever-growing economy, modern and mobile lifestyle, and the unwise utilization of technol- 
ogy, has indirectly created polarization between economic values and humanity values. This 
confirms the dispute of the paradoxical foci of globalization effect: positive and negative. 
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